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The Palace of Nestor 


Excavations of 1955 


CARL W. BLEGEN 


Unper the sponsorship of the University of Cin 
cinnati, the excavation of the Mycenaean palace at 
Epano Englianos in Western Messenia was r 
sumed during the months of May, June, and July 
1955. From its beginning,’ the undertaking has 
been made possible through the continuing gel 
erous financial support accorded by Professor and 
Mrs. W. 

staff through the past season were Mrs. Blegen, 
Miss Marion Rawson, Lord William 
Messrs. Piet de Jong, Demetrios Theocharis, a 
Rolf Hubbe. I offer cordial thanks to all of them 
for their devoted services. It is a pleasure also to 


T. Semple of Cincinnati. Members of the 


AYIOU!I 


have the opportunity to a¢ knowledge good advice 


and assistance received from John L. Caskey, 


rector of the American School of Classical 


and from the secretary of the school, C. W. J. Eliot 
We are under special obligation to Miss Alison 
Frantz, who once again made the long journey 
from Athens to Chora and Englianos to take photo 
graphs for us, many of which illustrate this report 
The accompanying plan (pl. 40, fig. 1) which, when 
compared with those of preceding years, shows th 
progress that has been made in the clearing of 

palace, was drawn by D. Theocharis, based on his 


own survey. For friendly courtesies, | am indebted 


to Professor Spyros Marinatos, my colleague in the 
Helleno-American exploration of Western 
Messenia, and to the Greek Archaeoiogical Service 


of which he is now director. We are 


joint 


holden, too, to Dr. Char. Panagopoulos, Proedr 
of the Community of Chora, who looked out 
our health, and who, with many of his fellow 
zens, made every effort to render our 
the village agreeable. 

The expedition was fortunate in having tl 
ices ol Piet de Jong throughout the cam] 
him we owe not only a series of water-color draw 
ings of the more interesting pots recover¢ 1, 
also reconstructions and restorations of severa 
of the frescoes found in preceding seasons. D 
their badly damaged state resulting from tl 


re et n earlier A 


ivi 


through which they had passed, many 


pieces still retain re ognizable cle 
he painted decor i10n that had once 


“d the walls ol the palace In his study ol 
these remnants, Mr. de Jong found that his long 
similar material at 


in work ing ovel the 


Knossos stood him in good stead. As one of our 
il discoveries in this field, we now know that 
gritnn (pl 


40, fig. 2), apparently accom 


a lion, occupied the wall to the left be 

id the throne in the Throne Room, where it was 
presumably balanced to the right by a companion 
group, |! ertain remains of which have yet been 
identified. The 
ngly like that familiar from the 


at SSOS 


( irried oul by d 


arrangement seems to have been 
Room of the 
which may indeed represent 
Mycenaean con 
r who came from the mainland. But the pres 


Me ssenian 


| urther to the 


of a lion in the omposition offers 


right, on the same 


wall in the Throne Room, we have remnants of a 


thing pa nting, represe nting a seated man 
i five-stringed lyre 


not recogniz 


and apparently charm 
creature, perhaps a bird (pl. 41, 
here 


nected with Orpheus? 


1 reference to 


sco from the southwestern hall 

by Miss Re 
nk griffins here ad 
the dad 


ien from a room 


a Ire 
emary Hope indicate 
ned the north 
m the same hall, 
above, comes a 
nts showing a less peaceful com 
wearing a he Imet made of boar’s 


ght, surroun led DY 


human bodies 
ipitated from 
we thought, 
t the pture of a hill town or 
the v inqu d defenders wer 
ith be lo A 
ments f 1954 and 1955 


is still to be 


. the re can 


10-49 
(il 
4 
I, and ok 
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be no doubt that the wall-paintings in the Palace at 
Englianos take their place chronologically and 
artistically alongside those that have long been 
known at Tiryns and Mycenae. 

Actual digging during the season just ended ex 
posed hitherto unexamined remains in five dif 
ferent parts of the building complex. Three of these 
sectors are in the southwestern quarter, where evi 
dence that the palace represents at least two struc 
tural periods is now becoming clear. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Blegen, explora 
tion was continued in the region to the southwest 
of the Archives Room (pl. 41, fig. 4). The clearing 
of the untouched northeastern side of the pantry, 
Room 62, described in the report for 1954, was com 
pleted. Much additional pottery was found, the 
total number of vessels recovered from this one 
apartment now exceeding 800. Along the northeast 
wall, they lay in heaps as they had fallen (pl. 42, 
fig. 5), presumably from wooden shelves; and here, 
as well as elsewhere in the palace, it was observed 
that the pots must originally have been sorted out 
and arranged by shapes on the shelves. The number 
and variety of the forms (pl. 42, fig. 6) represented 
constitute a notable feature of the collection. The 
repertory ranges from tiny, two-handled votive cups 
and small lids, through 
stemmed kylixes, stirrup-vases, basins and jugs to 


incense-burners with 
capacious, deep, spouted bowls with smooth-pol 
ished, glazed surface. Almost all these pots are in 
plain undecorated ware, but several of the stirrup 
vases and jars bear simple patterns or bands in 
reddish-brown paint. 

Mrs. Blegen also cleared the area lying between 
this pantry and the Archives Room with its Annex 
(fig. 4). We had previously called this Room 61; 
it proved, however, not to be a room at all, but a 
broad ascending ramp or passage that led from 
the outer southeast court to the southwestern quar 
ter of the palace. It has now become obvious that 
the building complex consists of two distinct parts: 
on the northeast, the main block (pl. 43, fig. 7), 
which contains the megaron, and on the southwest 
a smaller section with a slightly different orienta 
tion. The latter is probably the earlier, so far as 
its date of construction is concerned, but both parts 
certainly continued to be occupied up to the time 
of the fire that destroyed the entire establishment. 
The survival of a modest earlier palace alongside 
a more ambitious later structure finds a close anal 
ogy at Tiryns. The determination of the chrono 
logical difference between the two periods at Engli- 
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anos must await further detailed 


investigatio! 
study. 
The 


tance of ca. 12 m. from the outer court, then t 


passage mounted northwestward for a dis 
irned 
at an angle of 90 degrees toward the southwest, 


and 


left by stone blocks that supported the jambs. In 


through a broad doorway, marked to right 


the lower part of the passage alongside the wall 
of the pantry, several nests of pottery were found 
lying on the stucco floor; they allowed the recon 
struction of three or four vases bearing simple 
linear decoration (fig. 6). Their style seems to as 
sign them either to the end of Furumark’s My 
cenaean III B or to III C:1 e. So far 
tained, Pantry 62 had no direct structural 


une pares 
onnec 
tion with the main block of the palace containing 
the megaron. Its connection with the southwestern 
wing, although implied by its orientation, is still 
likewise to be determined. One may wonder why 
it was thought necessary to have a pantry stocked 
with more than 800 pots in this position beside one 
of the principal entrances into the palace. Were the 
obligations of hospitality so prompt and urgent 
that visitors had to be greeted with refreshment at 
the front door? The story in the Odyssey describ 
ing Nestor’s reception of Telemachus might be 
adduced to bear out such a theory. 

Some 3 m. beyond the doorway mentioned above, 
the passage reached another opening, this time to 
the right, flanked on one side at least by a parastade 
base. This portal gave access toward the northwest 
to the large court (pl. 43, fig. 7) of what we as 
sume to be the older pala e. The passage in this 
area was excavated by Lord William Taylour, who 
also cleared a large part of the court and the ad 
joining southwesterly section of the megaron com 
plex. On the floor of the passage stood a stone 
lamp (pl. 43, fig. 8) of the pedestaled form, com 
plete though somewhat damaged by fire. It is dec 
orated in relief with a carved snail-shell pattern. 
Except for potsherds, the southwestern court was 


relatively unproductive, though it yielded a terra 


i 


cotta figurine of the crescent type, one of t 
yet found in the palace. Mention should also be 


ie few 


made of a few fragments of inscribed tablets that 
were recovered in the surface soil in this area 
Two rooms were cleared on the southwesterly side 
of the court of the megaron. Room 24 seems to have 
the 


court through a doorway that could be rea hed on 


been a small 


waiting room, accessible from 


the left alter one stepped around the southwest anta 


of the portico. Around two sides of the chamber 
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northwest and southwest—ran a low bench (pl. 42, | of 1 ila vall, like its coun 
hig. 9) made of crude brick and clay coated with t 1 | 1 built with an 
stucco that showed traces of painted di ition juared ste ; and an inner 


About m. | gh and 10 m. to is m n rt ashlar blocks 


the bench offered re asonably comfortable ti t viol 


upper part 
In the southern corner of the room, stood a simi f loubt | outward at the 
but taller benchlike structure, its face and p bly ft reat f{ hi four irregular 
also its top ct ited with stucco. Set deep! ‘ n ‘ y represent as 
were found remnants of a fairly large pithos, per ill le section of 
haps one of a pair. This was possibly a place w part of the wall pre ly survived for a 
wine could be kept in cool storage, ready to | even to th roth century, 
fered to guests who, it is not difficult to imagin t ii it several courses. It was 
may have sat on the bench in the waitin n le building material of excellent 
until their turn came to be summoned an audi ut « lt y of the marauders in 
ence in the Throne Room. At any rate, a great t | they evidently proceeded 
mass of kylixes (pl. 44, fig. 10) was brought to ti nolish all that was left standing 
light on the stucco floor of the adjoining Chamber I I ting every | lown to the foun 
25. The connecting doorway with its stone thresh the bedding trench. These founda 
old blocks is well preserved. Most of the kylixes t : no. ) | for some 25 m. 
had been badly warped and almost vitrified by tl ({ half the length of the wall, show 
intense heat of the fire that destroyed the bui was taken by 1 juilders to insure 
The whole deposit has been left in plac 
illustration of the disastrous effect of the conflag: the t palace, Mrs. Blegen 
tion. vered | ymplex of rooms belonging 
Underneath Rooms 24 and 25 and th t ken to be t rlier insula. This 
the southwest, Lord William Taylour began th n li iwest of tl irge Hall H, 
exploration of the drainage system of the pal t led to an upper story. 
A building occupying so extensive an area, with . | l Way, We fil 1 a corridor 
its broad roofs and several spacious courts, 1 g ft rt t te ith the latter 
naturally have had adequate provision for carrying + loorway opens into at i not yet ex 
off rain water. Each court so far examined has is 1 Te 1 the northwest ther doorway, 
fact revealed in some place a depression in the floor v teral ston rastade blocks, 
where a perforated stone slab allowed water t ectangu with a floor 
run down into an unde rlying drain in foregt ] , I r Was found a 
of fig. 4). The full plan of the system i , of un 
known, but it looks as if the southwesterly | | ( tand for a pot 
the palace was drained by several small Lt vesterly were many 
channels emptying into a main tunnel that d f a lar a spiraliform 
charged into the low ground be yond I m the mid 


southwestern edge of the site. The main t ( 0) 1 doorway 
had on each side well built stone wal 
whole was covered by slabs ot con | ] t tade block 


and weight. The floor was cut in @ opo lia I rive clay tablet 


made with flat stones. A so0d deal ( pottery I ( y id aged by fire 


re overed trom the dr uns ( iwated: fr n (Oo! rn out to be an 


is like that found on t floors, but son I 1 to be illusory, 

from the gre: drain show painted | re 

may definitel) assigned to Mycenaeat \ I to ist, Mr 
In tl uth we it remained 


sula 


| 97 

she nal Leon that 

| lace, many lia ish ) 1 ha 

4, 7) were found strewn they had | ig inde: 

tucco pavement just alongside what 1 | icD me 1 
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ditional pots were recovered in 1955, for the most 
part coarse, deep two-handled bowls (fig. 6) resem 
bling those found iu the Potter's Shop at Zygouries 
(Zygouries, 159 fig. 152). A large red-coated circular 
pan, or skillet, with two small ring-handles, gave 


us another example of a relatively uncommon shape. 


The pots in this pantry, too, had been neatly grouped 


and arranged by shape. The deep bowls had been 
set upside down in parallel rows on the floor, in 
some instances stacked, one above the other (pl. 
44, fig. 


displayed evidence of confusion, probably caused 


11). The northeastern part of the room 


by disturbance in late modern times when the 
squared blocks of the northeastern wall were ap 
parently removed, 

Under the floor of the court to the north of Room 
32, a fine stucco pavement came to light at a con 
siderably deeper level. Here, too, further investiga 
tion will, we hope, clarify in more detail the his 
tory of the palace through its successive phases. 

The 


known to exist behind the Throne Room, were un 


magazines, which since 1952 have been 
covered during the past season under the supervi 
sion of Rolf Hubbe. Beginning at the southwest, he 
first cleared a small room, Room 7, ca. 1.60 m. wide, 
3.40 m. long, which may originally have formed the 
end of a southwest corridor, corresponding to the 
one on the northeast, alongside the Throne Room. It 
proved to be a pantry, containing more than 600 
pots (pl. 44, fig. 12). The chief types represented 
are shallow tea cups, deep cups or scoops, each with 
a single high ribbon handle, and shallow bowls or 
saucers with horizontal pinched-out handles. These 
vessels were probably stored on wooden shelves that 
ran around the room; and the shallow bowls were 
stacked one inside the other, most frequently ten 
bowls to a stack, Nearly all of this pottery 1s in plain 
undecorated ware. 

Directly to the northwest of the Throne Room are 
two chambers not quite equal in size (pl. 45, fig. 13). 


m. long could be 


entered at its south corner through a doorway from 


No. 8, ca. 4.20 m. wide and 5.55 


Room 7; and it connects at the other end by means 
of a door in the north corner with Room 9g. The 
latter has a door at its northerly corner that leads 
into the end of the northeast corridor. Around the 
four sides of each of these magazines ran a benchlike 
stand made of clay, ca. 0.70 m. to 0.80 m. wide and 
about 0.40 m. high, its face and top coated with 
white plaster. At the corners near the doorways, the 
benches terminate in neatly curved ends. Set deeply 


and close together in these stands, with their bottoms 


BLEGEN 


sunk to a level considerably below that of the floor, 
are many storage jars or pithoi, only the necks and 
rims of which projecte d above the top of the bench. 
Most of the jars, which vary not a little in size, have 
still to be emptied, but one, which was taken as a 
typical example, was approximately 1.20 m. high 
from the bottom to the rim, aS measure d on the in 
terior. The rims in most instances are missing, ev 

dently having been cut away by plowing in modern 
Room 8 


Room g only 16, Each pithos seems normally to 


times. apparently contained 17 


7 pithoi, 
have had a lid. Several examples of such covers 
were put together from fragments, and two chief 
type S§ are represe nted: one, flat or rounded on top, 
has a single central arched handle; the other, flat 
on top, has two horizontally set lateral oblique han 
dles. 

In the western corner of the southwestern maga 
zine, an ovoid structure made of clay and stones, 
and coated all around its exterior with good plaster, 
interrupted the benchlike stand (pl. 46, fig. 14) 
Its chronological relation to the latter has not yet 
been definitely ascertained. Rising to a height ap 
proximately level with the top of the bench, this 
may have been a loading platform on which skins 
or other containers could have been rested when 
the storage jars were being emptied or replenished. 
On the floor in this room close beside the north 
western bench in the easterly corner, stood two 
large pithoid jars and a deep bowl or krater. Two 
small jugs, perhaps used as scoops or dippers, were 
found on the top of the southeasterly bench. Here, 
too, were recovered fragments of several inscribed 
tablets, and many more were collected on the floor of 
the room. Preliminary readings, following Ventris’ 
table of phonetic values, reveal in five instances the 
word E-LA-WO (-€-Aac-ov; pl. 46, fig. 15) 


and it 


thus seems that olive oil was stored in the pithoi. 
Altogether the room yielded 33 tablets or frag 
ments of tablets, nearly all of the narrow type. One 
small jug and a diminutive tablet or label were 
found in the northeasterly magazine, No. 9. 
The built-in stands, which with their coating of 
stucco were safeguarded from being muddied by 
spillage, may have been designed to keep the con 
tents of the jars cool, as well as comfortably acces 


sible. These benches certainly offer another distir 


tive architectural feature of the palace at Englianos 
to add to those previously noted. 

The outside wall of the magazines was presum 
at the 


ably time the exterior northwest wall 


of the whole building. Only the substantial founda 
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tions, ca. 1.20 m. thick, constructed 

small unworked stones, but in part 
yin soil, are now preserved. It 
perstructure was built, at least 

face, of large ashlar blocks of poros; 

turbance obvious along this flank is alm 

to be attributed to the activity of plu dere! 

sought and removed the useful building ma 

The westerly corner of this main insula 

palace has not yet been certainly identih 

exposed. There are some puzzling features 


they can probably best be r pla 


area, and 
indicating changes and modifications 
phase 

Trenching outside the palace toward 
west revealed two or more walls which h 
to be examined in detail. An exploratory 
virgin soil at a depth of 3.30 m. below th 
after passing through a stratum in which ther 
a narrow wall, assignable on the evi 
pottery to the Middle Helladic Period 


On the northeastern side of the principal 
Miss Marion Rawson continued excavation 


the point where her digging stopped in 195 


ceeding northeastward from the court of th 
ron, she brought to light two stone column bas« 


indicating that a stoa here fronted on the court 


right angles to the entrance to the Vestibule and 
Throne Room (pl. 45, fig. 16). The column bas 
were set back nearly 1 m. to the northeast of an 
axial line from the great anta of the portico to 
smaller corresponding anta on the opposite 
eastern side of the court. The wooden 
presumably supported heavy timber beams 

tended from the rear wall of the stoa, ca 

tant, and may have projected nearly I m 

over the court. A wooden floor and railir 
then have been erected from anta to ant: 


the front of a balcony that looked out over the 


of the megaron. The debris filling this area had 


under the effects of intense fire been fused 
extremely hard mass, very difficult to « 
Carbonized remains of timbers running from 
east to northwest and from northeast to 
were noted above the stucco floor 
charred remnants, perhaps of the column: 
selves. In not a few instances, chunks 
wood had escaped carbonization and they 
light in a relatively good state of presery 
decorative ring of stucco, bearing traces of 
inal coating of red paint, still survived abe 


base, and on the inner edge of the south« 


id of the shaft 


id remarkably 


lead south 
yped may b 
ction to the 
anta of the 
ng northeast 
ed to its full 
y found end 
the 
one 
access to 
r, one finds a 
1 small rectangular 
another doorway 
other apartment, 
had been partly 
cleared in 1955 
ds on the floor 
were recon 
nothing. 
filled with 
er story; and 
n and destruc 
17). The wreckage com 
many, more than a dozen, 
jal the majority half con 
pare ntly lack 
them were large 
h had evidently been 
n place on the 
disaster had also 
of the pithoi bear 
le evidently of 
here and there 
d 14 tablets o1 
se of ideo 
it seem usually 
‘| he presence 
unt for the in 
ed in this area 
rom an upper 
st floor de 
nest of sherds from a large 
little more 
$s to the two 
est, a bath 


1] 
small en losed court 


m. long from 


wide, had 


\ 

Int 

( ). Just 

1 WwW 

M it 
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suffered much damage from the burning material 
that had crashed down from the upper story. Frag 
ments of a large pithos decorated with painted pat 
terns had fallen just inside the doorway from the 
lobby, and all that survived elsewhere in the room 
was badly burned and calcined. Against the south 
eastern wall stood a built-in bath (pl. 47, fig. 20). 
It consists of a tublike undercontainer, ca. 1.78 m. 
long and 0.75 m. wide, made of clay and perhaps 
crude brick, into which had been set a terracotta 
larnax of somewhat smaller dimensions and with 
(pl. 48, fig. 21). The 
larnax was badly cracked and warped by the 
heat of the fire. At the back, the rim is flat, ca. 
0.05 m. wide; but toward the room, the upper part 


slightly narrowed waist 


of the side is bent over in a broad flattish curve, 
which may have resulted from the melting tem 
perature. But we think it is better explained as an 
intentional turning in order to facilitate getting in 
and out of the bath. A step of clay, 0.60 m. long, 
0.40 m. wide, and 0.146 m. high in front of the bath 
was certainly designed for that purpose. The terra 
cotta larnax, which is provided with three if not 
four handles, is decorated on the inside with spirali 
form patterns in whitish paint on a dark ground, 
and some traces of decoration appeal also on the 
exterior. On the floor of the larnax lay a shattered 
but complete kylix. One may wonder if it was the 
custom in the palace to drink 
bathed. 


In the southerly corner of the room is a fairly 


vine while being 


high stand built of clay, its sides and top coated 
with stucco, Two capacious Coarse jars had been 
set into the stand (fig. 19), no doubt containers to 
hold a supply of water for the bath. In the south 
westernmost were found seven intact one-handled 
kylixes, while the other held nine drinking cups of 
the same kind, complete, though for the most part 
broken (pl. 48, fig. 


the northeastern wall of the room served to carry 


22). A small channel through 


the waste water out into an underground drain. 
Was it not perhaps in a bath such as this that 
the Nestor’s 


daughter Polykaste and rubbed with oil? May not 


young Telemachus was bathed by 
small kylixes sometimes have been used for oil and 
perfumes as well as for wine? 

Returning to the lobby, we proceed northeast 
ward through yet another doorway into a porch 
that fronts on a small court surrounded by a wall 
(pl. 48, fig. 23). A central column base between 
parastade bases makes it clear that the porch had 


in its facade a single column or pillar flanked on 
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each side by an anta (fig. 19). Of the two openings 
thus provided only one, however, seems to have 
been used in the final phase of occupation. Perhaps 
in an earlier phase both sides were open for pa 
sage; it may be that the porch then served as a sub 
sidiary entrance to the palace from the northeast 
erly area of the site. Otherwise it is difficult to ex 
The 


m. long and nearly 5 m. wide, has a 


plain why a structure so pretentious shoul 
wanted merely to give access to a small court 
latter, some 12 
stucco pavement sloping down to a depr ssion near 
the southeast end, where a perforated ston 

allows drainage to fall into an underground chan 
nel. The court 1s ene losed by a thic k wall built in 
part of large squared blocks but mainly of small 
unworked stones. No opening in the wall has yet 


been found; 


there may be a gateway in the short 
if 


entrance into the court was possible only from the 


section that remains unexcavated, but it looks a: 


] 


paiace lf. 


X} loratory 


trenching toward the northeast out 
side the court revealed several walls, floors of stu 
co, a drain made with terracotta tiles, and two or 
three large blocks of poros. The use of this area and 
its relation to the palace can only be determine d by 
further excavation and study in the future. 

In digging across the por h and the sm ili court, 
we working in a | 


last 


to the northwestward. It consisted 


found ourselves agait 
unusual character, already encountered 
farther 
numerable small stones lying in a greasy-l 


earth almost jet black in color. A 


same kind had been noted also in 1952, extending 


stratum of the 
across a larg part of the court of the megaron 
Among the potsherds recovered at that wert 
a fe W pieces that seemed to us to be ot post My 
cenacan date, assignable perhaps to the sixth cen 
tury B.c. The area examined in 1955 yielded add 
tional fragments in the same style. Where this blac} 
layer crossed the exterior wall of the palace 

came in contact with its ashlar blocks, the su 

of the latter appeared uniformly to have been worn 


In the 


waste 


and eaten away as if by some a id (ng. 19) 


outskirts of the modern village of Chora, th 
from a large olive press has affected the neighbor 
ing hard roe k in exactly the same way ind the earth 
around has taken a similar black discoloration. We 
were therefore led to conjecture that the site after 
the destruction ol the palace, though never reoc 
< upied by habitations, may in the early classical era 
have been given over to olive culture, and that an 


olive press was set up and functioned for some time 


) 
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on the hill. It must be admitted that no ar ind that their 


tural remains of an installation of that kind hav : 1 in almost e\ he instance. 


been recognized. ry from the 


The : of the frescoes in the workroom at id large must be attributed 


Chi ra has al been mentioned. h called Mycenaean B 
tional material came to ’ 


e nning to give way to 
fragmentary and badly damaged ate yecan tic of Mycenaean III 


m orf any consequence vield d ect 


pl reason alt this 
smaller quantities, whether from its own 


fallen from apartments in an uj 


ssignment of 


irt trom the frescoes that decorat 3 site, we have 


its final phase, we have also from ear] n said. In al 


a good many small bits that must have b | V # iV it no runcatiion W ill 
led 


carded ; I wi rked into the lat I a worthy pla c 


or thrown out as rubbish to the nort iryns. Its size, 


of the building. Whether or n n bespeak a 


ful chronological evidence will emery Ire r, able to stand 


evaluation ol the badly disjointed bits remains to omedes. Gree] 
be seen. andidate for 
Argyris Marinis served nearly two month 


mender during the season of 1955, and 


other than 


no rea 


gether several hundred vases. Almost every sha t our identification 


recogniz 1 Is repre ented by one or more day have Sal 


several—examples on our shelves. The: 1. But in the 


pots that were in current use in th it, he was 


time the build ng was de stroved by hire (pl Tit | j [ | I id su ceeded, 


24); and the collect on, apart from its own m indubital ly 


value, is therefore of some importance f book keeping 


dence it offers to he Ip date that event. Al ar, one 


a few vases bearing painted decoration | is miss 


making their appearance, the great majority of th V 1 surely b ind, duly and 


recovered belong to the category of plain und 1 if historical archives of the 


rated ware. The shapes consequently mu had inven 
leading re le in any chronological study 
experience made it clear, however, that ty 

ations have not yet attained a ul 


chi nological validity. For we 


or 
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One group of tablets from the archives of 

ace of Nestor at Pylos has been particularly h 

in the first steps of the d cipherment of the My 
cenaean script which has by now gained get 
acceptance, It is doubly interesting in that it 

not only linguistic evidence of considerable valu yup of 1 


in the reconstruction of the language written in eans pr tly, into « 
these documents, but also some clues to the eco 
nomic organization of the territory of Pylos in My 
times. There have already bx several 


cenacan en 


partial treatments of this material,’ but tl have 
been limited by the unfortunate delay in 
lication ol the Pylos tablets found since the excava 
tions at Pylos were resumed in 1952. It is here pro 
posed to treat the evidence of all the inscriptions of 
this group, and in doing so to demonstrate how the ov few tabl 
analysis of the tablets without decipherment or trans 
literation can be made to show the nature of the 
accounts contained therein. This discovered nat 
is then seen to correspond with the sense of th 
tablets as they have been interpreted through their 
deciphered texts. 

1 The | 


commentary t& 


had 
The Pylos Tablets while 1 was a met 
American School of Classical Studies, Fulbright Research Fel 


An abbreviated ve 


resent study its beginning as part of a 


and Morse Fellow of Yale University 
the study of the En tablets was delivered before the 


ing of the American Philological Association and the 


logical Institute of America at Boston, December, 


Among the many studies of the Archives of | 

have appeared since Ventris’ decipherment, these are particular 

pertinent to the interpretation of the E tablets 

Ventris, M. and Chadwick, J., 
the Mycenaean Archives,” JHS 73 (1953) 84-105 


ly Cir 


“Evidence for Greek Dia 


Ventris, M., Glossary, Private ulated (1953 

Furumark, A., “Aegaische Texte in griechischer Sprache 

52 (1954) 18-60 

La De 
(1954) 


Micenei, 


51 (1953) 102-120; 
Pugliese Carratelli, G., 
Parole del Passato 3° 


Studi sui 


ilrazione 
Bi-117 

La 

Webster, T. B. L., “Pylos E Tablets,” Bulletin (of the 
st(itute of) Class(ical) Stud(ies of the University of Lone 
1 (1954) 13-14 

Chadwick, J., “Mycenaean: A Newly 
Trans(actions of the) Philological § 

Palmer, L. R., “Myc Greek 
Philological 18-524 

Achaeans and Indo-Europeans (Oxford 

The Pylos Tablets, 

(Princeton 1 161. TI f " 

places The Pylos Tablets, A Preliminary 


(Princeton 1951) 


Discovered Greek 
octiety) (1 

enacan Texts f 
Soc (1954) 
2 Bennett, E. L., 


Found, 19 


Texts 


ose 


1954 


edition 


14% 
augmented 
Tran 

® The 


signs in Pylos Tablets (1955) 


re 
ription 


sign 1 identified as 12¢ in the ist I 


numbered to 


Pylos 
ible ts 


las 


prefixed DY 
lets within the I 


subcl 


Preliminary 


he footnote 


onside ris 


ablets 


h 


ill 
I he Pylos 


all dealt 


as 


wit a meas 


120," 


Knossos. 


by the sign 


, and rarely at 
was subdivided, by no 
ses identified as Ea, Eb, 
concerned with 
with Eb and Ep, 


and | q. With the 


ets to include the 
ol 


Preliminary Transcrip 


irbitrary system 

he inventory numbers 
their classification. More 
classification have 


1ass to another. here 


nce of the tablets cited in this 


for those who 


Transcription. But 


to new in 


more nearly 
Chadwick. Cf 


aco 


enacan | 


mn is to 


the num 


Transcription 
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fied 
t they 
Ea, Ec, 
1 tey 
— 
id 
be 
kbor) 
bco4) 
ibs 
(04) 
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complete copies than were available in 1951, mad 
possible by the joining of newly found pieces to 
the published fragments. Furthermore, in quoting 
the texts, the transcription of Ventris will be used 
rather than the signs of the script.” Though the 
pronunciation of these transcriptions will often sug 
gest the Greek they represent, they may be con 
sidered for the beginning and the greater part of 
this article as uncommunicative. 

The tablets of the E series are among those with 
the longest preserved texts in Mycenaean epigraphy, 
and their texts are highly formulaic. To some ex 
tent the set patterns of the words of the text are 
the basis for their classification, which is designed 
to bring wgether for more significant comparison 
texts of similar contents. Variations of the same 
few formulae comprise most of the text of the Ea, 
Eb, En, Eo, and Ep tablet with which we are con- 
cerned, Differences in the formulae or combina 
tions of formulae, and in the number and size of 
the transactions recorded on the several tablets led 
to the establishment of the subgroups. Sut at the 
same time, this subdivision can be accomplished al- 


most equally well by a sorting of the tablets on the 


basis of their physical appearance, of the arrange- 


ment of the texts, and of the handwriting. Ea tab 
lets, for instance, are all written by one hand, Eb 
and Eo by another, and En and Ep by a third. Ea 
tablets are all long and narrow and rather tapered 
to the right, with one line of writing, although o« 

casionally words, too many to put on one line, are 
Each 


tablet is a single entry in the bookkeeping of the 


inscribed above the others without ruling. 


scribes, and begins at the left, where the first word 
1s likely to be in somewhat larger characters, and 
ends with the ideogram, metrical signs, and nu 
merals. The Eb’s generally are written on some 
what thicker and broader, but still long and nar 
row tablets, with two lines of writing sepa! ited by 
a rule. The single entry is disposed in the two lines 
of text, since the number of words is often yreater 
than in the Ea series and the ha..u is a bit larger. 
The ideogram and quantity often occupy the space 
of both lines of text at the right end of the tablet. 
Broken Eb tablets normally show the hole left by 
a cord of dried grass running through the length 
of the tablet. A few tablets still classified as Eb are 
inscribed by another hand and differ also in their 
textual formula. The relationship of their content 


to that of the rest of the Eb tablets remains uncer 


5 See the list of signs and their values, Pylos Tablets (1955), 


201. In the transcription a precedes the number of an un 
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tain. These include Eb236, 317, 847, go1, and Ecqrt. 
Some of the Eo tablets are hardly distinguishable 
from the Eb tablets, or in arrangement from the 
Ea tablets, when the text consists of only one or 
two entries. But most of them have more than two 
entries, and so require several lines, each 


plete entry with its formula of words, ideogram, 


metrical signs, and numerals. Therefore the scribe 
used a broader blank of clay and ruled sufficient 
lines to contain his text. 
The Ep and En tablets are both inscribed 
broad bl inks, neatly made and relatively thin, w 
The 


tinguished by the fact that the text is br 


En tablets may be 
ken 


many lines of text. 


into paragraphs, each with an apparent he 


1 


and separated from the narrow ruled 


space le ft 


next by a 


The 


paragraphs, nor are the first lines of the text 


unins ribed. 


Ep abl have no 


) 


a 
parently different from the rest. In the subclass Ex 


are three long narrow two-lined miscellaneous tab 
lets. Of these, 481 is to be taken with the Ea tablets 
and 411 with the special Eb group. The Eq’s are 
broad tablets, ol which 59 be longs in content 
Ea. The others are not uniform, but are di: 


from othe rE tablets. The Er’s are two broa 1 tablet 


by a single hand and have d distin tive text. 7 he 
Es’s form a group not by a single hand, but they ; 
put together because of the uniformity of 
content, in which the same set of thirteen 


names 
appears in two extensive texts in the same orde: 
and with nearly the same proportions of quanti 
ties assigned to them. The differences in 


ment and in some of the physical charact 
these groups may be seen in the drawings 


tablets which appear in the Pylos Tablets.‘ 


I 


Purely external criteria will almost serve 


tinguish these classe s, but the Variations bet 


and within the formulae are far more instru 


They may be approached by citing some examples, 
fre m which we may see their elements and com 
posiuion and be in a better position to understand 
their significant variants. The several parts of the 
formulae to which we shall refer are marked off by 
the sign 

Ea824: Ko-do po-me | e-ke o-na-to da-mo 
VHEAT 0/4 


Ea825: Ta-ra-ma-ta 


pa-ro 


e-ke o-na-to Ko-do 


WHEAT o/t 


pa ro 


po mene 


which no value is 
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transcribed sign, for 


1) 
ort 
Ween 
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Ea754: Ti-i-da-ro ra-pte | e-ke o-na-to | Ko-d 


ko-to-na | WHEAT 0/6 
E-ri-qi-jo e-ke o-na-to ke 
2a | su-go-ta-o ko-to-na | WHEAT 
En609.6: I-ni-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-t 
to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 0/2 
Eo211.2: A-tu-ko e-te-do-mo 
paro Wa-na-ta-|jo| | WHEAT 
k-ni-ko-wo te-o-jo do-e-ro | o-na 
ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na | pa-ro da-mo | to 
WHEAT 0/-/2 
Eb866: Ma-ra*-wa te-o 10 do-e-ra | e-ke 


ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na paro da-mo 


Ea71 : Ko-do-jo po-me ko-to-na 
WHEAT 1/4/3 


irst word iS the most variable 
the formulae. At the same time it is th 
tial, aside from the quantity noted 
portance is sometimes emphasized 
size of its characters. It is absent 
second half, where it may be suppli 
rounding entries, and in Eb$18 = Ep3 
sense may require none. Whil 
may appear | ral entrie: 
same following words, thou 
ferent gi s, the 


of first word 


that this is the name of th 
group, or thing to which the transa 
It is sim] enough to show that this 
personal name when examine 
En609.6 and Ep212.2 just quoted. Su 
» about half ol thos 


together make ul 


Eo, and Ep tablets. It is the first three 
are to be considered. The first is the n 


ond is invariable, and the third ha 
do-e-ro and do-e-ra. It is obvious by 
tion of the names in these two 
phrase, ‘ it is confirmed 
names | edins do CTO ¢ nd pre | min 
ns (which turn out in the 
to have values mostly ending 
names with do-e-ra end in ane 


a). [hese ay ar with do-e-ro: 


O-re-a*; Pu-|.|-da-ka; l-na; E-u-ru-wo-ta 

W1-wo-wo-4-jo, Da’-ni-yo; Ka-ta-no; 

Ka-ra-u-da’-ro, E-sa-ro, At-kt-wa-ro, Ka-u 
So-u-ro, Ra-su-ro; —|-ra-so, Ka-ra-*5 


Ko-sa-ma-to, a-ra*-to (I a-ra-to), E-/ 


W e-da-ne-u 0, Pu ko wo, E ri-ko-wo 
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Po-so-re-ta, 
lo ro /4, 
Pi-ro-na; 


Ma-ra*-wa 


nati), Mu-ti 
niy one person, 


1 to torm pairs, 


same name: 


may be 
them to 
do-ero0 

which 
the yviven 
1754), 
e-te-do-mo 


ir function 


as the first 

the entry, but 
r of texts such 
difference in 
name when it 
different formu 
when 


formulae, but 


c When they 


| ko te KtS, as will he 


tions in spell 


— 
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d ji i K I-Si-ja 
la-ra-mi-ka; Si-ma; K na 
} 14, Mira; I-rata, Oc-rita; 
| 
f 
the 
I 
mo-ne-u, me-ne-ja; 
it. I is rn 
) | {c-o 
} 
} 
1 thy 
I Corrie rey if 
1 | 
CI Ince they 
the tr 
iry interest 
CSC reference with 
{) n in the 
» the phrase 
\ 1 that these 
ng may be 
0-20, the | 
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ing for the same names in these two forms of ref 
erence, 

To discover the inflectional pattern which these 
names display as they appear as subjects and referees 
in these tablets is not our primary purpose, and 
other texts than these add materially to the avail 
able evidence. Therefore a summary of the types of 
inflection met in the E tablets we are discussing will 
suffice. The first case is shown in a subject before 
the word e-ke (e-ke-qe). The second appears be 
fore the word ko-to-na in subjects of the type of 
a71 and in references of the type of Ea754. The 
third appears in references after the word pa-ro. 
Included here are those names which appear in at 
least two different forms, as well as other words 
which either qualify the names or are used in their 
stead in certain entries. 


Ru-ko-ro, Ru-ko-ro, Ru-ko-ro-jo. 

Similarly: Mo-ro-qgo-ro, Ra-ku-ro, Ko-do, 
T1-pa’-jo, ra-wa-ke-si-jo, Wa-na-ta-jo, A-ka-ta-jo, 
A-da-ma-o. 

Pe-re-qo-ta, Pe-re-qo-ta, Qe-re-qo-ta-o." 
Similarly: A-ma-ru-ta, su-qo-ta, Ta-ra-ma-ta. 

l-ma-di-a, I-ma-di-jo, 

Sa-ke-re-u, Sa-ke-re-we, Sa-ke-re-wo. 

Similarly: Pi-ke-re-u, t-je-re-u (i-e-re-u), pa-da-je-u, 
(pa-de-we-u), ka-na-pe-u, A-i-qe-u. 

Ai-ti-jo-qo, At-ti-jo-ge, At-ti-jo-qo. 
—, Ru-*83-e, Ru-*82-0. 


po-me, po-me-ne, po-me (po-me-no? ) 


The second element in all the examples except 
F.a71, following the name and the qualifying words, 
is the phrase e-ke o-na-to and its easily recognized 
variants. Whether real difference in 
meaning between e-ke and e-ke-qe is difficult to say, 
and for our present purpose it is immaterial. 


there is a 


The reference, third element in Ea824, 825, 754, 
and Eo211.2, fourth in Ea480, Ep212.2, and Eb866, 
has been discussed with the subject. Notice that 
except for the word ki-ti-me-na, the whole verbal 
part of Ea71 is in the form of a reference. 

The phrases ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na in Ea71 and 
ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na in Ea480, Ep212.2, and Eb866 
form another element, in which we may assume 
that Ar-ti-me-na and ke-ke-me-na are in agreement 
with ko-to-na and qualify it. They neither appear 
alone, as ko-to-na does, nor together in the same 
tablet. 


The third element in En6og.6, to-so-de pe-mo, 


7 The variation of the initial syllable is not inflectional. De 


spite their different appearance the two forms are of the same 
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and its variant, to-so pe-mo, in Ep212.2 and Eb866 
are apparently quite equivalent in meaning. 

The final element, more necessary even than th 
subject, is the quantity shown by the ideogram 120, 
transcribed as WHEAT, the metrical signs, 112 
(=1/10 of the quantity represented in 120) and 111 
(=1/6 of 112), and numerals. E.g., the quantity 
*120 1, *112 2, *111 3 
WHEAT 1 


Other words and phrases, found in a good num 


will be transcribed as 


2/3. 


ber of entries but not regularly, need not be con 
sidered as regular parts of the formulae, but will 
record unusual details of the transactions in par 
ticular entries. 


II 
When we begin a more thorough comparison of 
the E tablets, we may immediately reduce the vol 
ume of our material and at the same time increase 


the value of some of it, by noticing that several en 


Correspondence of Text in En/Eo and 
Ep/Eb Tablets 
£0276 


247 


En 74.1-9 
11-13 


Ep3o1.11 


20-24 


159 
ko172 
/5 

DOA 
gO5 
goo 
294 
416 
409 


name 


12 77 
160 14 95 
407.1 275 539-3 R85 
2 265 1176 
5 37! 10 1187 
609.3-5 211 Al 1150 
659.1-6 444 617 $62 
3-10 177 
12-13 471 0 542 
15-10 251 9 156 
18-19 269 10 
E.p617.11-12 173 1-12 
E.p212.1 Eb886 16 
4 347 17 
h 55 704.1 
gI5 2 
Q 493 3 
10 1174 4 221 
201.1 818 5/6 297 
on 540 2/8 
209 705.1 
4 747 2 Bg 
496 169 
566 5 Rok 
10 893 10 464 
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tries of the Ep series are each a more or less fre é I 1 the copyist of a literary manu 
transcription of one of the Eb tablets, the sam acceptable in a bookkeeper contem 
names with the same quantities, and that each para y with the original record. But we cannot con 
graph of the En series is a more or less free tran variation good evidence for the direction 
scription of one of the Eo tablets, where thi me More telling evidence omes when the 
names and quantities appear in the same order. 1 irregularity { id in the original, 
Aside from the simple probability that one of y is | regular than the original. 
the larger tablets would be a fait copy of many lt ime that En and Ep are copies of Eo 
smaller tablets, the evidence seems to show that nd | I there re 
the En and Ep tablets are in fact copied from the dif tm fen 


Eo and Eb tablets. However, it cannot be said tha list A) 
all the evidence suggests this conclusion without ' ' 
re retained (list 

question, and there remains a small chance thal 


both Eb Lo and Ep En tablets wert oO} 1 from , lis 
: { es are introduced in 
still another set of texts, or that the original Eb C) 
and Eo texts, after being copied, were still kept a ' 1 = 
ana tive record, and corrected independently , 
ar rt ularly retained (list 
copy. Therefore a statement of the regular diffe: D ; 
} 
ences between the Eb and | p texts, and betw ' 
nior ition, not in tix 
the Eo and En texts, plus an indication of the n os 
Eb t ferable through the formu 
ber and kind of failures of proper corresponden wT 

and of other irregularities, will be useful. 

The normal formulae of Eo and En texts ar nd | ;, pies of En 
as follows, with regularly differing elements undet sh 

lined: 1 ent ‘ the fleren ire to be take n 

n ( 
Eo first lines: Subject’ &i-ti-me-na ko-to-na 
ormalit ire retained (list 
WHEAT, etc. 

En first lines: Subject’ &i-ti-me-na ko-to-na to Le , 

tic introduced in 
pe mo WHEAT, etc. ‘) 

En second lines: o-da-a* o-na-te-re e-ko-st Nam nellit order, vel sim. 
ko-to-na (but in E.n659.12.16.19 this is abbrevi En rregularly retained 
ated to o-da-a ) ( I ) | 

Eo following lines: Subject’ qualifier e-ke-ge vi new information, not in En/I 

o-na-to pa-ro Name’ WHEAT, et formulae, is 
( r ¢ 

En following lines: Subject*® qualifier o-na-to d 

to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT, etc. \ n of these { I ind an examina 
’ ( of the instances will show that E 

Additional rules for Eb and Ep texts are hat Eo/Eb 

Where Eb writes ke qe o-na lo, kp writ »-na-to Vs and will 

e-he: that En hey were instead 

gut in Ep3o1.2-6 e-ke-ge is retained regularly est example, 

Where Eb writes to-so-de, Ep writes to-so pt irrangement of an Eo text 

Many of the instances in which the entries of ery 1 an En co is the pais 

Eo and En do not correspond as closely as the I c 5s In Ee 1 the text is so arranged 

regular differences of their formulae require can | VOI ccupies the e height of th 
considered simply the result of the copying scrib followis VOI re in two line 
desire to make the record regular. This pract tt vel ( normally writ 

List A: -467.1.3 -609.5.16 659 

6.8.17 Ep301.4 -539.10.11 -617.11 -704.6 
I I I 5 659.5 Ep617.11 Fy 
( Fy I 1.9 Ep7 4.3 


List D: En659.5 Ef 1.1 -617.12.13 -704.2 
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ten first and the upper second. If the sequence 1, 
2, 3, . . . represents the normal arrangement of 
words, we may summarize Eb866 as: 


678 9 
2 


WHEAT, etc., 
and Eo269 as: 
WHEAT, etc. 
to-so-de pe-mo 
These are copied in Ep212.1 and En6sg.18 in nor- 
mal order. The arrangement of Eo371, however, is: 
2 wa-na-ka-te-ro 
3 4 
The copy in En467.5 is: 
WHEAT, etc. 


The failures of correspondence which suggest that 


WHEAT, etc. 
1 3 4 2 to-so-de pe-mo 
Eo/Eb texts are the copies are not all easily ex- 
plained away. In En6o9.5 wa-na-ka-te-ro is added 
to the qualification e-te-do-mo of A-tu-ko. In Ep 


704.3.5 the word e-ri-ta, whether it is a name or a 


qualifier, is added before the subject i-je-re-ja. In 


Eo211 


W a-na-to j0-J0 ko-to-ria ki-ti-me-na 


A-tu-ko e-te-do-mo e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Wa-na-ta-| jo | 
I-ni-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Wa-na-ta-| jo| 
E-*65-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to paro Wa-na-)ta-| jo | 
Si-ma te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Wa-na-ta-jo 


A-ma-ru-ta-o ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na 
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F0247.4 the subject was written E-pa-sa-na-ti (which 
is the reading of the corresponding En74.13 and of 
Ep212.5), the E was erased and | substituted. In 
Fo224.2.3.7 the referee A-ma-ru-ta, who is implied 
by En6og.10 and not excluded in the correspond- 
ing lines En6og.12.13.17, is erased and the referees 
Pa-ra-ko and Ta-ta-ro substituted. There are sev 
eral other differences between original and copy, 


including some differences in the quantity recorded, 


which do not help in determining the direction of 


copying. To account for these corrections in Eo/Eb 


and not in En/Ep, we must either suppose them 


ribe , or 


to be deliberately ignored by the copying 
else suppose that both original and copy were kept 
as active records and that later corrections got en 
tered in only one set, as sometimes happens in 
amateurish double-entry systems of bookkeeping. 

It is not easy to guess at the occasion for two cop- 
ies of the same set of records in different form. The 
difference in convenience and in the formulae or 
arrangement of the two copies, and perhaps the cir 


cumstances of finding, may all be significant. Eb, 


WHEAT 


WHEAT 
WHEAT 

WHEAT 
WHEAT 


Pa-ra-ko 


So-u-ro te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-|na|-to pa-ro | A-ma-ru-ta| 


{-ma-ru-ta|) Pa-ra-ko 


k:-do-mo-ne-u te-o jo do-e-70 ke qe o | na to | pa-ro 
E-sa-ro te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-|na-to| pa-ro A-ma-ru-ta 
Wa-na-ta-jo te-re-ta e-ke-qge o-na-to paro A-ma-ru-ta 
E-ra-ta-ra 1-je-re-ja do-e-ra Pa-kt-ja-na e-ke-ge (o-na-to) pa-ro A-ma-ru-ta 
Po-so-re-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro | A-ma-ru-ta| Ta-ta-ro 


t-je-re-ja Pa-ki-ja-na e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro A-ma-ru-ta 


Eo173 


Pa-ra|-ko e-ke-ge ka-ma ko-to-no-o-)ko |e-0 


Po-so\-re-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro | Pa-ra-ko 


| 
/-[ 1 
15 o/-|1 
16 of 2/4 
17 
18 0/1 
| 
2 WHEAT 23 
WHEAT 0/-/3 
20 WHEAT 0/1 
21 WHEAT 
WHEAT 
22 WHEAT o/1 
23 WHEAT 0/1/2 
eee WHEAT 0/3 
| 
WHEAT 
25 WHEAT 0/1/3 


can 


still 


was 


LANDHOLD 
I 


th a reasonable spillover into an 


p tablets are all found w 


1G ts 18 most 
Eo tablets, at least, are a compict« t 
ir poor condition and the presence of 1 f he rahlete af ¢ Eo 
ined pieces, there is no Eb tablet 


scrTrics 
En series 


nes normally 


show did not have a corresponding entur 


Thus at the ime oO ¢ lestruct I rr ‘ thy nad { llowing lines 


, original and opy, if h al , we! ; | t ts th 1 and following lines of 
pre erved by side. Moreover, | ri cor | The second 


put aside, a blank piece ol clay Wa ( having no 


11 
bottom, just aS many tabdiets were tril nea | \ ri lla its own, This 


cess 


and reusable blank clay. Such blank ippear to be 


often either inscribed without reshaping, or « tit feren ll be noticed that 


lumped (there are crumpled and twisted pieces at 1 o the name in 


both 


Pylos and Knossos) and fashione na t parayral hs have no 


tablets. But the blank piece cut from Ep7oq is still t rel in I ry, but that the second 


pr 


served, uninscribed, as number 619, shown wit ( ne of the subject of the first 


Ep704 among the drawings of the Pyli IDE t er with ko-to i¢ numbers pre ed 


the 


Thus it seems likely that Ep7o04 and, by inference, ent run ft sugh 40, and are 


rest of the En and Ep texts were co 


before the palace’s destruction 


En609.1-8 


Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja to-sa da-ma-te 

to-so-de te-re-ta e-ne-e-st 
W a-na-ta-jo-jo ko-to-na k1-ti-me-na to 
o-da-a* o-na-te-|re| e-ko-si Wa-na-ta-j 
A-tu-ko e-te-do-mo wa-na-ka-te-ro o-na-to 
I-ni-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to 
k-*6 te-0-J0 do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to 


Si-ma te-o jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so 


En609.10-18 


A-ma-ru-ta-o ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na to-so-de pe 
o-da-a* e-ko-st A\-ma-ru-ta-o ko-to-na o-nat 
So-u-ro te-o 0 do| e-ro o-na-to e-ke to ef 
do-mo-ne-tuu té-o -€TO O-na-to 

k-sa-ro te 0-J0 | o-na ¢ 

W a-na-ta te-re-ta 0|\-na-to ke to 
E-ra-ta-ra 1-e-re-ja do-e-ra| Pa-kt-ja-na o-n 
Po-so-re-sa te-o-jo do-e-ra o|-na-to e-ke t 
1-€-Te-Ja Pa-kt-ja na o-na \-to e-ke to-so 


Pa|-ra-ko | e-ke-ge| ka-ma ko-to-no-o-ko 


Po-so |-re-| ja te-o|-jo do-e-ra e-ke o-na-to pa 


\ 
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1] 
room, Wil tne? 
En 
Che frst 
Ep 
the | 
= 
very ied to the su 
DA 4 
MEN 14 
1 pe-n WHEAT 2/-/1 
15 t pe-m WHEAT « 
16 pe-mo WHEAT 0/2/4 
17 pe-r WHEAT 0/2 
1S WHEAT 0/1 
2 WHEAT 2/3 
19 WHEAT 
20 WHEAT 
21 WHEAT 
i 
22 t WHEAT 
23 WHEAT 0/1/32 
24 WHEAT 
E.p617.11-12 
23 mo WHEAT 0/1/3 7 
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Ru-*83-0| te-u-ta-ra-ko-ro ki-ti-me-|na ko|-to-na 


Pe|-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u wa-na-ka-te-ro e-ke-ge |o|-na-to (pa-ro) Ru-*83-e 
Mt-ra te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to paro Ru-*83-¢ 

Te-se-u te-o-j0 do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Ru-*83-¢ 

Ma-re-ku-na te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke ge o-na-to pa-ro Ru-* 

E-ko-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to paro Ru-*83-¢ 


Ma-*79 te-o(-j0) do-e-ra e-ke-qge o-na-to pa-ro Ru-*83-¢ 


) 


E-*65-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to paro Ru-*83-e 


Av-ti-jo-go ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na to-so-de pe-mo 


E-ko-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Ai-ti-jo-ge ko-to-no-o-ko 


Ko-ri-si-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na Ai-ti-o-| qo] ge 


| E l-pa-sa-na-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Ai-ti-jo-ge 
Ku-*63-s0 te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to paro Ai-ti-jo-ge 
Ta-ra-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to paro Ai-ti-jo-ge 
we-lte-re-u i-je-re-u e-ke qe o-na-to pa-ro Av-ti-jo qe 


L.o160 


Pi-ke-re-wo ko-to-na kt-ti-me-na so-de pe-mo 


Ai-wa-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Pi-ke-re-we 
Pi-ke-re-we 
Pe-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u wa-na-ka-te-ro e-ke-qge o-na-to 
pa-ro 


Ko-ri-st|-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Pi-ke-re-we 


E0444 
Pe-re-qo-ta-o (pa-da-ye-wo) ko|-to-na ki-ti-me-na 
Ra-su-ro te-o-jo do-e|-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro pa-da-je-we 
we-te-re-u i-je|-re-u e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro pa-da-je-we 
Tu-ri-ja-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra| e-ke-ge pa-ro pa-da-je-we pe-qo-ta 
Ta-ra’-to te-o-jo do-e|-ro e-ke-ge pa-ro pa-da-je-we 
Tu-ri-ja-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra| e-ke-ge pa-|ro pa|-da-ye-we pe-qo-ta 


[0351 
A-da-ma-o)-jo ko-to-na k1-ti-| me-na 
Ta-ra’-to te-o-jo do-e-|ro e ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro A-da-ma-o 
7 


1471 


A|\-4-|qe-wo ko|-to-na kt-| ti |-me-na 
Ta-ra’-to | te-o|-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro A-+-qe-we 
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WHEAT 


WHEAT 
WHEAT 
WHEAT 
WHEA’ 

WHEAT 
WHEAT 
WHEAT 


|WHEAT 
WHEAT 
WHEAT 
WHEAT 


WHEAT 


| WHEAT 
WHEAT 

WHEAT o 
WHEAT o 
WHEAT o 


25 
26 O/ 
27 oO 4 
28 0/1 
29 o/-/3 
0/-/3 
0/-/) 

WHEAT [1/5/4 
29 WHEAT 
WHEAT 0/5 
31 WHEAT 0/2 
32 WHEAT 0/1 
33 WHEAT 0/1 
34 WHEAT 0/5 

| 2/6 
36 
| 
0/5 
7 
37 
34 
38 1(+?) 
33 13 
38 4(-+?) 
WHEAT 1/8 
33 WHEAT 0/2/4 

9 WHEAT 1/2 
33 WHEAT 1/2 
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En74.1-9 


4 Ru-*83-0 ko-to-na ki-ti-me(-na) to-so-de pe-mo 
o-da-a* o-na-te-re Ru-*82-0 ko-to-na e-ko-st 
25 Pe-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u wa-na-ka-te-ro |o|-na-to e-ke 
26 Mi-ra te-o-jo do-e-ra (o-na-to) e-ke to-so-de pe-m 


27 Te-se-u te 0-10 do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


Ma-re ku na fe-0-j0 do-e-ro o | na to e-ke to-so-de 


E ko to te [o| jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de 
Ma-*79 te-| 0-70 do-e|-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so-de p 
19 


E-*65-to te-o-jo do-e-|ro| o-na-to e-ke to-so-d 


En74.11-18 


A-ti-jo-go ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na to-so-de pe-mo 
0-da-a* o-na-te-re e-ko-st At-ti-Jo-go ko-to-na 
E-pa-sa-na-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe 
Ku-*63-s0 |te|-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe 
Ta-ra’-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
we-te-re-u 1-¢-re-u o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
E-ko-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


Ko-ri-si-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 


En74.20-24 


Pi-ke-re-wo ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na to-so-de pe-mo 
o-da-a’ o-na-te-re e-ke-si Pi-ke-re-wo ko-to-na 


Ai-wa-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so-d 
Pe-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u wa-na-ka-te-ro o-na-to e-ke to 


Ko-ri-si-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so 


En659.1 


Qc-re-qo-ta-o (ko-to-na) ki-ti-me-na to-so-de pe-mo 
o-da-a® o-na-te-re e-ko-sit Qe-re-qo-ta-o ko-to-na 
Ra su-ro te-0-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
we-te-re-u 1-e-re-u o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo 
Tu-ri-ja-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke pa-ro Pe-re-go-ta pe le) pe-mo 


Ta-ra*-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pen 


E.n659.8-10 


A-da-ma-o-jo ko-to-na ki-ti-me-|na\ to-so-de pe-mo 
o-da-a’ o-to-te-re e-ko-st A-da-ma-o-jo ko-to-na 


Ta-ra’-to te-o-na do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de | pe-n 


En659.12-13 


ko-to-na k1-ti-me-na to-so-de | 


o-da-a® Ta-ra’-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke 


\ 
1956] 111 
WHEAT 115 
to le pe-mo WHEAT o/1 
) WHEAT o/1 
WHEAT 0/4 
WHEAT 
29 lpe-mo WHEAT o 
30 ¢-mo WHEAT 0/-[3 
WHEAT 0/-/1 
5 WHEAT 1/5/4 
31 mo WHEAT 0/2 
32 mo WHEAT o/1 
33 WHEAT o/1 
‘ 34 WHEAT 0/5 
29 WHEAT o/1 
WHEAT 0/5 
36 WHEAT o/1 
25 pe-mo WHEAT o/2 
5 WHEAT 0/5 
7 WHEAT 2/2 
34 WHEAT o/1 
38 WHEAT o/o 
WHEAT 0/-/3 
WHEAT [1}/2 
WHEAT 0/1/3 
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o281 


Ra-ku-ro-jo ko-to-na ki-ti me |-na 


I-ra-ta te-o-jo do-e-ra e|-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro Ra-ku-ro 


F0269 


ko-to-na kt-ti-me-na 
A ha-ta 
ka-na-pe-wo to-so-de pe-mo 


Ka-ra-*56-so te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-qe o-na-to pa-ro A-ka-ta-jo to-so-de pe-mo 


Ti-pa*-jo po-me e-ke-ge wo-wo ko-to-no 


40268 


Po-te-wo ko-to-na 


Eo371 


ke-ra-me-wo wa-na-ka-te-ro 
Pi-ri|-ta-wo 
ko-to-na kt-ti-me-na 


To one interested in mathematical puzzles, the 
quantities noted on these tablets are intriguing. 
In the study which led to the determination of the 
values of the metrical signs 112 and 111 and their 
relation to the sign 120, it would have been helpful 
to have had the best check upon such values, a 
series of smali items added up to a total.’ It was 
apparent that in the En and Eo tablets, in which 
the first lines had roughly the appearance of head 
ings different from the uniform lines which fol 
lowed, the quantity in the first line was regularly 
larger than any of the succeeding quantities. Many 
combinations of values for the metrical signs were 
tried, but none would lead to a consistent set of 
values which would work in all the texts. When 
the true values were established by other means, it 
was seen that in every case the quantity written in 
the first line was greater than any succeeding quan 
tity, and also greater than their sum. It was, how 
ever, greater by no regular amount or ratio. This 
suggested the investigation of the quantities of all 
the E 
worked out for entries in the following forms: 


tablets concerned, and frequencies were 


En’. First lines of Eo tablets or En paragraphs. 
En*, Succeeding lines of Eo tablets or En para 
graphs. 


Minoan 


There the ideogram 120 


® Bennett, “Fractional 
AJA $4 (1950) 210-211 


Box kkee ping,” 
(WHEAT) 


Quantities in 


WHEAT 
WHEAT 


WHEAT 


WHEAT 


En*. The data of En® repeated, except that when 
two or four quantities are recorded opposite a sin 
gle name in two or four paragraphs, their sum is 
recorded. 

En*. The quantities of the first lines of Eo tablets 
or En paragraphs reduced by the sum of the other 
quantities in the paragraph, together with the data 


of En’. 


| p. | p and Eb tablets, except for those tallied 
under Eb*. These frequencies, totals, and averages, 
are only approximations. An arbitrary choice was 
made when original and copy failed to agree in 
quantity, generally through imperfect erasure in 
the Eb tablet, or through damage to the tablet. Since 
originals and copies were not all matched, the min 
imum occurrence is shown. That is, for any quan 
tity there is taken the frequency in either Ep or Eb 
texts, whichever is higher. In the following groups 
as well, the inability to restore and thoroughly to 
classify the broken texts makes these figures only 
approximations. Also, whenever a quantity of the 
orded 


ignored 


smallest measure, from 0/-/1 to 0/-/5, is re 


in any quantity above 0/6, it has been 
throughout the table. 
Ea’. Ea tablets of the form of Ea71, and Ea8io 


and 828, whose only text is the name of the subject. 


was referred to as 1 112 as 9, and 111 as 10 
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0 WHEAT 1/1/3 

WHEAT 0/-/3 

0/2 

WHEAT [8/3 
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En659.15-16 


Ra-ku-ro-jo ko-to-na ki-ti-me-| na] to 


O-dda-a ra-ta te-o jo do-e lra na-t 


En6s59.18-19 


A-ka-ta JO ko-to-na k1-ti-me-na to 


O-da-a Ka ra| 56 tLe 0-10 de 


En467.1 


T1-pa*-jo-jo ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na to-so 


F.n467.3 


Po-te-wo ko-to-na ki-ti-me(-na) to-so 


En467.5 


Pi-ri-ta-wo-no ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na ke-ra-m 


aphic 


Ea*. The remaining Ea tablets of the 


form of Ea824, together with Ecg! he hope that 


minority of entries contain the phrase ke-ke-me-na nterpretation m suggest itself 


ko to-na, which isa characteristic of the | | ro expectation. 


while the majority resemble the text of the En first st he representation of the individ 


group. nted by an area 


Eb ‘ The tablets Eb2 217, 347, gol, an d at juantities recorded 
/ 


Thus the differences of the formulae are r fl dry volume ), 


significantly in the sizes of the transactions recorde¢ i ked by a number arbitrarily igned to each 


by them, and while this variation in size may not « f the names nd rmula of th 


in itself suggest an interpretation of the f two types ol 


it may help to eliminate fanciful guesses. Th outlines for 


tributions and averages show clearly enou n tl I t | entri nd light outlines for the fol 
similarity between En’ and Ea’, which have near! lowing ent Thu 211's entries are drawn 
the same formulae; the similarity among En 

and Ea’, which have somewhat similar formu 


and the unique character of Eb*. The difference in 


average and in the most trequ nt quantity between 
En’ and Ep may reflect the absence and preset 
of the phrase ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na, and this may 
be reflected in the higher average of Ea*. In 


Ea* group, there are at least eight entries 


ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na, and others where, as we shall | 
see, it is implied, while the rest are more | os 
En? formulae. 
hen n was apparent that each tablet or 
I\ paragraph represented a group discrete from the 
At a time when the peculiar quantitauy ‘ rest, problem of how to represent this fact had 


tionships in the Eo and En tablets were being cor to be solved. Now in the Eo series the second and 


\ 
WHEAT 1/1/2 
WHEAT 0/-/3 
WHEAT 3/2 
_ 
Ss | | | 17 | 
— 
6 8 | 
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Frequencies of Quantities in Groups of Ea, Eb, En, and Ep Entries 


| 


Quantity En’ | En? | En*® | En* | Ep Ea! Ea’* 


0/-/2 
0/-/3 
0/-/4 


/ 


0/1 /3 
0/2 

0/2/1 
0/ 2/3 
0/2/4 


0/3 
o/ 3/2 
0/4 
0/§ 
0/5/4 


0/6 
0/7 
0/8 


0/9 


44 
68/5 


Total 


Average 


114 
| Eb? 
t 4 — —+ 
|} 2 I I 
3 
| 6 4 4 | 5 I 
| 
13 | 9 | 6 | 14 
| 
| 4 2 5 
| | | I | 
| 2 | I I I 
| 
| _ 3 3 2 3 
| | I | I I 4 I 
| 2 2 
I | I I 
I 2 I I 4 
I 
I I 
| I | I I 
I I I 3 4 
| | 
1/1 2 2 2 I 
1/2 I 
1/3 2 I 
1/4 | I I 2 I 
1/5 2 | | 2 | I 
1/6 | I 
1/8 I | I 2 
1/9 I 
2 I | | 5 
2/3 2 I Ba 
2/4 I I 
2/5 I 
2/6 I I 
1 I I I 
3/1 | | | I 
| | | | 
3/2 
3/5 I 
3/9 | I 
4 6 I 
5 | 2 
6 | | I 
8/3 I I 
10/1 | I 
21/6 I 
30/2 | | | I 
| | | | | = 
| | I 
mz 32/4/2 |6/5/1 | 6/5/1 | 32/4/2 | 40/4/2 32/4 | 25/0/5 170/3 
ma 2/3 lo 1/5 lo 2/2 | 0/3 0/8 2/9 0/6 28/s 
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following lines each contain a reference, and 
reference is to the name which appears in th 

line. Thus there is a real relationship between 
subject of the first line and each subject in 

of the tablet. The same re lationship exists in t 
paragraphs, differently expressed in what apps 
to be a complete statement, in a sort of collectiv: 
reference to the name of the first line.’° And sinc 
in every case the first quantity is larger than the 
rest, and larger than their sum also, it can, though 
it certainly need not, be represented as containil 


them. Thus the entries of Eo2z11 may be re 


| 17 


Since we have chosen to represent the relation 

in this manner we may call the subject « 

line the principal subject, and the others secondary 
It is next seen that some names of subjects ar 

repeated within this collection of entries. Ther 

are six of the secondary subjects, 17, 23, 25, 29, 34, 

and 35, which appear in two paragraphs, one, 33, 

in four, and one principal subject, 1, appears on 

also as a secondary subject. This fact can als 

represented, by putting the areas marked by 

same number in different paragraphs in cont 

To make the diagram clearer without th 

colors or shading, arrows are drawn from 

the other. Thus the tablets Eo211 and 27 


drawn: 


log J 
4 


The corollary ot the juxXtaposivion ol 


ondary subjects is that principal subjects hav 


115 


will have a common 
a common secondary 
mmon boundaries 
and their relative 


subj cts will 


tries in En and 

a diagram, and 

r the meanings of 

in the text and proceed to 
we may find to agree with 
ecipherment. It must be re 
liagram, only the areas, the 
relative positions, and 


nificant. The shapes 


m which have not yet 

n ot arrows 

from som« 1¢ blocks. These 
subject is the subject of anothers 
a reference 
th none. Second is 

rram in the lower 
he corrected read 
ram shows the 

by redrawing the 
ing the posi 
subjects 19 and 
areas ol sub 

id of to 2, as 

f Eo224 and 

blem of the sizes 

3 and hypotheti 

| version is not 
epresent the old 
will have 0/1/2 
ind 2, 0/2 less 

ivy boundaries 
orrect. In either 
la-ta-ro’s ki-ti-me-na 
losed. Third, the 
represent o444’s 


entries in lines 


liagram, which 
trie de sign of 
ivgram might 


le mg as the 


\ 
PY LOS 
larv subiect 
| | 
116 I8 
2) f 
99 
ot fa-t 
| 28 | 
i6| | | 27 | 
in | t twee! 
pa-ro Na xcept f | 
and Na ) ko-to-na j + { that 
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Scale O/I= 


6 


19 | 


| 22) 


21 


| 


Schematic diagram of the relationships of subjects and quantities in the En and Eo tablets 


116 
> | 
16 27 
| 4 
17 | | 
| 
| 
4 32 3| - 
( 33 +33 34137 
8 
40 | 
13 | 
3 |20 
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lja ent t W n Siz I the parcel n ked, and only 


common secondary subjects are drawn a 
one another, the assignment of paragraphs to the the shapes cact positions of the parcels miss 
tablets will be reflected in the diagram l and ; ng ce tact hat a tair copy was required beside 
which lie adjacent, occupy En6og. The group 4, an oris _ and that the “transactions” recorded are 


6, each touching the other two, occupies En74 irefully grouped and summarized, might also in 


The group 7, 8, 9, and the independent 10 and 11 = dicate that these are records rather of continuing 


occupy En659. The three paragraphs which have clit than of perfecte: nsactions. And at 
no secondary subjects, 12, 13, and 14, occupy En467 very nearly the same , the decipherment of 
It is probable that this order, i.e. En6og, 74, 659 unk adwick appeared, in which the 
407, is the order in which these tablets wer writ tra i l some hese tablets yi Ided state 
ten. En6og is proved to be the first by the first two t it land tenure Chus the two approaches 
lines, which are a heading summarizing the whole to t terpretatic f these tablets confirm one 
set of En texts, as will be shown later. The distribu ther nust only assume, and it is an easy 
tion of the paragraphs among the tablets shows assumption, that land is measured in the units by 
that those paragraphs which share secondary sub vhich d olumes of the commodity conventionally 
jects are put together deliberately, and in recon- t ribed as WHEAT are measured, in some fixed 
structing the order of writing we may follow the and arbit scak o much WHEAT for so 
same practice, working backward from the d nuch land tation to look upon this dia 
gram. The isolation of ] pO17.1! I2 remain That vram ¢t terally as a map must be avoided, how 
it is part of the En set is shown by its content, and ever ay that the secondary areas should 
by the fact that it must be included to justify the ive been drawn outside and touching, rather 
numbers in the summary, En6o9.1-2, despite the than inside, area the principal subjects. 
fact that it was copied among the Ep’s. We may vould have removed the doubt about the 
suppose that it had been copied by mistake among _ sizes of nd 3 when the corrections of Eo224 are 
the Ep’s, when the En’s were about to be copied ised d perhaps have introduced other difficulties. 
and that although it was noticed properly in con lso, thoug ted ar have been drawn with 
posing the summary heading of En6og, it was not mor indari this d not be the case in 
thought necessary to recopy it in the correct plac tual lan ited, where an owner or 
Or we may suppose that in sorting the tablets for tenant of lan ht have plots in two or more 
copying (and the grouping of entries within the distinct places. This is perhaps the case with 38 in 
Ep tablets does illustrate this sorting) Eor73 was 0444.4.6, who may have had two distinct plots 
mislaid, or incorrectly sorted, among the | b’s while withi connected wv ith (i irca, which were re 
the Eo’s were being copied. Eo173 does look like led separately i 4 while perhaps only the 
an Eb tablet, since if has two lines and s Dy the Ze or ul al old ys Vas considered of 
same hand. The unusual formula for its first lin mportance in tl y on ». However, the 
also looks like the formulae of the Eb tablets whi | y ¢ aking su liagram, and the de 
are copied near it in Ep617. The heading of En6og _ liberate ps on from one principal subject to 
must then have been composed from some sour ther through common secondary subjects in the 
other than the group of Eo tablets remaining ipparent order of writing of the En tablets do sug 

; not far from the representa 
Vv relationships of the various 

Now it seemed a remarkable thing, when 

diagram was first devised, that all the many t us now identify tl rms used in the text 
tionships of the En and Eo tablets could so su U ments Ol diagram. We have disposed 
cessfully be represented geometrically, and ine 2 subject umbers identifying the 
tably it was suggested that this was possible | 1 the rete s by their position relative 
cause the records here preserved themsel ve rep to OU are phras o-de pe-mo gener ally 
resented geometrical facts. In other word n the ns an rticularly in Eo247 and 160 is 
might be a sort of map, or surveyor's plot, oI Vritten ( ») the 1dcogr sometimes removed 


least a land-registry, of some region of Pylos, wit! irot rest the formula, and sometimes in 
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smaller characters. It may then be taken as descrip- 
tive of the quantity which is shown by the size 
of the area. This leaves only the phrases o-na-to 
e-ke in the secondary, and ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na in 
the principal entries. These have been represented 


by thin and thick lines, respectively. We may sepa- 


rate the substantive halves of these phrases by no- 
ticing that e-ke (and e-ke-ge) appear in other con 
texts, while o-na-to does not, and that ki-ti-me-na 
alternates with ke-ke-me-na in apparent agreement 
with and qualification of ko-to-na. Thus we may as 
sume that the lands held by secondary subjects were 
called o-na-to (we shall anticipate the argument 
and refer to them in the plural as o-na-ta) and the 
lands held by primary subjects as ko-to-na. 

We may now look for the appellation of the 
holders of these different kinds of land. In the sec- 
ond lines of En paragraphs the word not otherwise 
accounted for, and obviously related to o-na-to in 
formation, is O-na-te-re, which we may take as 
meaning “holders of o-na-ta.”"’* We may use this 
term for singular and plural as does our scribe in 
F.n659.2.6, without considering its grammatical cor- 
rectness."* Thus on the diagram, the o-na-te-re are 
numbers 1, and 15 through 40. 

For the holders of the ko-to-na we must look fur 
ther. In Eo247.2 and in Ep3o1.2[.3=Eb369] |.4 
Fb747|.8.9.12.14, we find the word ko-to-no-o-ko 
closely associated with the names of holders of 
ko-to-na. To that fact, and to the similarity of their 
add 


Ep617.11 for the normal formula of an- 


initial sounds, we the substitution in 


Eo173 


other containing ko-to-no-o-ko apparently qualify 


may 


ing the subject. Therefore the holders of ko-to-na 
are ko-to-no-o-ko, and they appear on the diagram 
as numbers 1 through 14. 

But there is another word equally useful. It is 
te-re-ta in En6o9.2, which reappears qualifying one 
of the primary subjects, 1, when he is listed as an 
o-na-te-re in Eo224.5==| En6o9.15|. We may ignore 
the other words in En6o9.2, to-so-de “so many” and 
e-noe-e-si, and point out that the quantity recorded 
is 14 MEN. Now there are, counting Ep617.11-12 
among the En’s, or counting the Eo’s, 14 paragraphs, 
and 14 ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na, and 14 holders of 
ko-to-na, who are persons, and to judge by the end 


ings of their names, probably men. We may assume 
12 The fiction of not understanding these transcribed words 


may be annoying, but will perhaps be pardoned for a few 


o-da-a@ is found in other contexts, ¢-ko-st is 
Name ko-to-na 


ki-ti-me-na ate accounted for as the suitable form of reference 


paragraphs more 
shown by Ep7o04.4 to be parallel to e-ke, and 
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then that En6og.2 counts these 14 men and calls 
them ¢e-re-ta (singular and plural). They appear 
on the diagram as numbers 1 through 14. 

We are now led to the first line of the heading, 
En6og.1, where it will be noticed that the quantity 
is shown as DA 4o. Now there happen to be forty 
different names in the whole set of Eo/En tablets 
(ignoring Ta-ta-ro of Eo224, who does not reappear 
in En), and it seems proper to identify these two 
forties. But there is nothing to show that DA 40 
means 40 men, while there is evidence against that 
identification. The this 
many,” to-sa, is in another gender from that in line 


word in line for “how 
2, to-so-de. The value of the ideogram DA is to be 
found. It seems more probable that in this line, at 
least, it is an abbreviation for the word da-ma-te, 
though it need not be in other contexts, such as 
the Aa and Ab tablets. On the diagram, these da 
ma-te, which may for the moment be considered 
the total holdings of each of the forty persons 
named, will be found as the areas marked by the 
forty numbers, whether composed of one, two, o1 
four parcels. For the principal subjects, the da-ma-te 
may be taken as the ko-to-na minus the o-na-ta 
within it. 

The only remaining word is Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja, which 
is a form of one of the more prominent place names 
in the Pylos tablets, and must indicate the region of 
Pylos in which the land detailed in Eo and En 
tablets is situate. 

Among the Ea tablets there are, as has already 
been indicated, several texts which have formulae 
of the varieties found in En/Eo. From these also a 
diagram can be made, and it is of the same sort, 
that is, no more complex than can be represented in 
a plane geometrical figure. It is not worth the 
trouble to draw it, however, since we are by no 
means sure that we have the whole set, as is the 
fortunate and unique circumstance of the Eo and 
En texts. 


VI 
We may now consider the suggestions which 
have been made for the interpretation (into Greek) 
and translation of the text of the En and Eo tablets. 


The difficulties of that interpretation arise partly 


from the syllabic nature of the Mycenaean writing, 


On the surface there is a pe ibility that o-na-te-re 


form of o-na-to 


18 Palmer, Trans Philological Soc (1954) 


doubtedly correctly reconstructed singular, *%o 


i 
na-te 
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and from the ability of the Mycenaean read 
writers to use and understand somewhat | 
plicit symbols for the sounds of their sp 

those of the later Greeks. Reference to Vent 
Chadwick's “Evidence for Greek Dialect 
Mycenaean Archives” will bring to mind the 
parent rules and the obvious difficulties of the M 
cenaean orthography. We shall for the moment i 
nore the subject and its qualifying words, 
variant formulae, and proceed to an interpretat 
and translation of the normal formulae. Th 


eral proposed translations of the terms of ul 


formulae do not differ greatly among themselv: 
and this one can be original only in the combinat 


of terms it employs. 


Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja da-ma-te DA 
TOT TEMETTAL MEN 
Subject (-0-jo, e.g.) Kroiva xripéva 
TOOO oTré WHI 1] 
o-da-a WVATH PES €xovat Subject (-0-jo) 
KTOLVAS k Vas 
Subject @varov 
TOOO OTE HEA] 
Subject qe @varov Tapo Subject (-we, e. 
WHEAT 


(There are?) so many Pa-ki-ja-ni-jan 
hom« steads: 
So many barons are therein: 
The private estate of John Doe: 
so great an area 
N.B. lessees have (leaseholds) 
of the private estate ol John D 
Richard Roe has a leasehold: 
so great an areca unit 


Richard Roe has a leasehold from John Do 


r unlit 


Where there still seems to be some rt 


doubt about the Greek form to be ex 


syllabic spelling has been kept. The tran 
less careful of etymologies than of sett 
mea os for the terms suitable to th 
the tablets. Thus pe-mo 1s likely to 
“seed.” but refers throughout these 
volume of seed as the nominal meas 
area, 

It would be tedious to list and comm 
all the various suggestions which have b 
for the translation of these formulae. In m 
they deserve linguistic comment rathe 


as is appropriate here. But for the interp 


j 


l Aapat np is attri 
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senses of the 

n represented 

fy the choice 

of this 

ns tor it in 

in equivalent 

nown word de 
OapapTEs, Thos who are 
llectively for the whole 
¢. Oaparrnp, tamer, (For 


da-ma-te a. O ken as a measure 


Aa, equivale lhe interpreta 


§ an instinctive 

early Greeks, 

theref likely to identify 
yowers active in them. But 
D 1 can hardly be an ab 
la-ma-te, which it does 


nd da-ma-te must then be some 


r measurable with DA represent 


thing measured and the unit of meas 


1 WwW can id uch a unit of 
Aaparnp Would | the 
measul by another unit, in the 
ribed as WHEAT. 
n tablets, no matter 
counted within 
areas doc § not 
essary 40 units 
ommensurate with 
ord. The coinci 
names, each 
it be large or 
re parcels, of one 
the DA or da-ma 
more than meas 
to Aaparnp 
t might then in some way 
But it cannot easily 
lering the gender of 
of them are de 
fer to them as 
sequence of sense 
) so many 
men), in 
men) he 
DA and MEN, 
itegory, though 
n. However, let 
are identified 
person of either 


o-na-to. Now of 


n 
DA: a 
Vil I livine | 
( icovram 
DA 
— 
112 
if DA 
t DA 
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those persons, some (identified by the outward 


pointing arrows in the diagram) are reported as 
holding other land in the Eb/Ep tablets, along 
with others whose names are recorded in exactly 
the same forms, and who share the peculiarities of 
qualification which we shall find to be unique in 
the En/Ep tablets. If all these names equally rep 
resent households, including one name in Ep which 
is plural and takes a plural verb e-ko-si instead of 
e-ke, and if the first line of En6og is correct, the 
territory of Pa-ki-ja-na must be composed only of 
the hi-ti-me-na ko-to-na recorded in the Eo/En 
tablets, while some of these households also have 
leaseholds within ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na, all situated 
without the Pa-ki-ja-ni-jan territory. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the territory of Pa-ki 
ja-na is more extensive, divided at least into ki-ti-me 
na and ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na (otherwise, in what 
territory does the ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na \lie?), and 
recorded uniformly by the two scribes of Eo/Eb 
and En/Ep tablets, chiefly held by a group of per 
sons of peculiar qualifications. We would suppose 
then that the territory of the Ea tablets, of another 
scribe and format, and held by persons of different 
qualifications, is outside the boundaries of Pa-ki- 
ja-na, Thus there are difficulties in translating da- 
ma-te as “households,” and we are left to suppose 
that DA refers to the land the 40 persons hold, 
somehow counted in 40 parcels. 

Those 40 parcels cannot be the 36 o-na-ta, nor the 
36 o-na-ta plus the 14 ko-to-na. We must take them 
as the holdings of the individuals, whether com 
posed of a simple ko-fo-na, as 12’s, a ko-to-na re- 
duced by an o-na-to, as 11's, a single o-na-to, as 40's, 
four o-na-ta, as 33's, or a ko-to-na reduced, plus an 
o-na-to, as 1's. Thus the da-ma-te are the whole 
lands directly held by one individual. The term 
“homestead” seems reasonably close to this defini 
tion. The da-ma-te are also apparently confined to 
the ki-ti-me-na land, unless there are unexpressed 
restrictions to be understood in the heading of 
En6o9, which would lead back perhaps to a pref 
erence for the translation “household.” 

We have another choice of translation to make 
for the word ¢ ke qe. Most interpretations take it 
as éyee plus a particle, which would be assumed 
not seriously to affect the sense, either -ge, a gen 
eralizing particle of obscure function, or re “and,” 
or ye, a particle, or ge=qi=rT. Two recent propo 
sals, however, take it as €yeoxe or as e-ke-ge 

14 Georgiev, V., Etat actuel de l'interprétation des inscriptions 


créto-myceniennes (Sofia 1954) 37; Palmer, Trans Philological 
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e-ke-se €€e, “is to have.”** This last suggestion im- 
plies that the occasion for the nscription ol the 
original Eo tablets was a preliminary suggestion 
for the allocation of the land, and for the En copies, 
the final record when the allocation was firm. The 
former suggestions imply nothing about the occa 
sion, and might record conditions of many years’ 
standing as well as recently completed, perfect or 
continuing, transactions. Is there anything in the 
undeciphered texts, or in the diagram, to give us 
a clue to the occasion, with which we might re 
solve this problem? 

Let us consider first the occasion for such a rec 
ord if it is not an allocation or distribution of land, 
for the last few days before the destruction of the 
palace would seem an unlikely time for such a 
division. We notice that the record is of the names 
of the holders of land, of relationships among two 
not entirely exclusive groups of landholders, and 
of the sizes, but not of the boundaries or position 
of their holdings. The most likely purpose for in 
formation so limited would appear to me to be an 
assessment for the levying of taxes or of services. 
Possible, but less likely to be so complete, would 
be the record of the receipt of such taxes. This 
business of assessment would of course be proper 
at any time, and perhaps especially so in a time of 
emergency or threatened invasion. The fact that the 
ko-to-no-o-ko are also found to have another name, 
te-re-ta, may easily be brought into this argument. 
The word ko-to-no-o-ko must simply indicate our 
fourteen men’s possession of ko-to-na; another word 
for the same men might reflect another aspect of 
their possession, or express their performance of a 
differ nt function. We could look for the nature of 
that function in the name te-re-ta which, inter 
preted as reXeords, and translated as “baron,”” 
may be connected with réAos, among whose mean 
ings are those of “tax” and “assessment.” 

If the occasion were an assessment, we would 
suppose that the ownership of the land as it 18 re 
corded in the texts had been fixed for some period 
before the record was made. The ko-to-na ki-ti-me 
na may then be the private property of the man or 
family who won it from the wilderness, or who 
received it in some ancient distribution. From these 
ko-to-na and from their individual holders, certain 
parcels are leased (we cannot translate “sold” while 
the ko-to-no-o-ko retains an 


interest) as o-na-ta. 


Finally the name da-ma-te might be applied to 


Soc (195 
if 


4) 53-534, in an “Excursus on Sign 78 


'Palmer, Trans Philological Soc (1954) 
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lirect holding of the also re 


household. to-na W \ t lud o-na-t 


) 


To th scheme the rincipal tio ot ru nown parcels be 


f y of explaining away the corrections i 24 1-ta marked ind 20 were to 


For we must assume that the o-na-ta and to-na to « ral than to 2's. But 


mentioned are specific par els of land, ev t igh t il Was notl wed, and the final 


th be undaries are not given. And their \ \ lil pre posal, ‘T he 
ship could not havi been in doubt. This snould D I ist I sizes of th 


even more true of the ko-to-na than of th record the 


lor the ossession Of an o-na-to seems to | I t RO-t would show 
ditional, since it is part of a ko-to-na belongs itse was incomplete, and that 
someone else, while the POSSCSSI1OI a kO-to-n t ) la hy 1a-fa, the 
simple Yet in the changes in Ei vhile those of the 
of the plots of o-na-ta is not questioned o1 ! to-? ( Here the drawing ol 
but rather their ascription to ko-to-na. Thus tl i tside the ar of the ko-to-na could 
boundaries of ko-to-na either could chang he quantity 


be mistaken, or were in dispute on the o 1 of 2 and yu ild hardly explain 
of the writing of Eo224. We might have to the ko-to-na of 


that a transfer of two o-na-ta from one / 1-ta ' presum is il p201.6 a ko-to 


another, and of another o-na-to to a perhaps new! But oth T are known as 


a quired or established ko-to-na was pl mong the 14 


that time. But the proposal would hav na may be in the 


perk t, tor the sizes of the ko-to-na wer 


justed to the new arrangement. t ( ion WV ye! i di tribution, one 


Suppos then we take e-ke qe as future is indaries or loca 


have.” Eo211, for example, would embod uneven distribu 


nary suggestions for the allocation ol fa ranging from 
within the ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na of 1. Line would », | , ig from 1/1 to 8/2 


be translated as “A-tu-ko is to have a lease! | 1-ma-l ins on 1 to 8/2, One 
En6o9.5, on the other hand, would b« tion could be 
record when the allocation is firm. Hence 


read “A-tu-ko has a leasehold....” Thus tl 


rity, whom we 
ild find the allot 


tablets are the record ot an allotment Ol O-nda-l A if lifferent 


(Shall we imagine it done by authority ort ne rsol n the allotms nt 


tiation be tween the ko-to-no-o-ko and tin same person 


tuve o-nda-te-re’ ) But Ko173.1 whole prob 


that it is at the same time an allotment of i general dis 


for Eor73.1 also has e-ke-ge, while most Eo { f wh ” 1 ko-to-na and 
lines have no verbs at all. We must na of Pa-ki-ja-na 


the whole of the Ai-ti-me-na ko-to-na was d | not he lands of the 


terri 


among the ko-to-no-o-ko, and that on th these are the 


casion some of the k1-ti-me-na ko-to-na (and by destr palace, 
reasonable extension, some ol the ke-ke-me 


who just 


| ilace and its 


to-na in the } texts) was di among them 


o-na-te-re. 


It is in this hyp the: ral distribution 


n for these res 


th it the simplest explanati the ma we be sug 


rections in Eo224 is to be found. An or rently we can 
posal was made that 2 should have a ko 7 ] not mediately prov ) isprove the interpreta 
cluding the o-na-ta marked 19. 20, and | be is rutu se grounds In 


were to be leased to the se persons An amend t I ti t would | well to consider thor 
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oughly the tense of e-ke-ge (and its frequent par 
allel in Ep texts, wo-ze-ge, which, in the copy 
E.p617.3 


is used to replace the present participle 
wo-zo of the original Eb862) on linguistic grounds. 
A demonstration that it is not a future form would 
not settle the problem of the occasion, but on the 
other hand, a demonstration that it is a future 
would require an immediate investigation into the 
occasion and into the historical situation of Pylos 
at the time of these records, 


Vil 
If we turn now to the Eb/Ep tablets in the hopes 
of finding further evidence of the sort we have 
found in the Eo/En tablets we will not be en 
tirely disappointed, though there is less that we 
can do. We may, however, look at the arrangement 
of the entries, the difference in the sizes of the 


quantities recorded, and the variations in the formu- 
lae, before we turn to the names and the qualifiers, 


in which investigation we shall treat En and Ep 


texts together, and compare them with the dis 
tinctly different Ea texts. It will be found, unfor 
tunately, that portions of the following argument 
cannot easily be understood without the new texts 
published in the Pylos Tablets, since they cannot 
all be transcribed here. 

It is clear that some principles of order do operate 
in the arrangement of the entries in the Ep tablets, 
but it is not possible to define them precisely, or to 
be sure that they were strictly applied by the copy 
ist. The fragmentary state of many of the Eb tab 
lets, for example, makes it difficult to tell whether 
the appearance and arrangement of text in them de 
termined their position in the Ep series. The two 
Eb tablets, 818 and 866, which begin with one line 
of text instead of the normal two at the left, find 
their places in the first lines of two Ep tablets. Se 
quences of entries corresponding to Eb tablets of 
the same ruling are found in Ep3or1.2-4 (two lines 
with the ideogram occupying both at the right), 
and in 704.1-2 (two lines simply). Sequences of 
entries corresponding in the arrangement of text, 
as shown by the first word of the second line, are 
found in Ep3o01.2-4, —.8-12, 539.10-11, 704.1-2, —.3-5, 
705.2-3, 617.16-17. Most of these might be extended 
if more Eb tablets were better preserved. 

When we turn from form and arrangement to 
contents, the evidence is found to be more nearly 
complete. The variations in the formulae may be 


most easily seen if we take the formula:—Subject 
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o-na-to e-ke ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na pa-ro da-mo to-so 
pe-mo WHEAT, etc.,—as “normal,” and note those 
entries which differ from it as “abnormal.” Then 
Ep212 and 705 are each composed of ten normal 
entries. The entries of 539, except for lines 5, 7, and 
14 are normal (line 5 has the same subject as line 
4, the subject of line 7 has the same qualifier as 
line 8, and the subject of line 14 appears in the 
qualifying phrase in lines 10-12). In 704 only line 
3 is entirely normal, but it has the same subject as 
another entry of the same tablet in line 5. Ep3o1 
is set apart by the presence of ko-to-no-o-ko in its 
formulae, except for line 1 which is quite abnormal; 
lines 2 are uniform, with ko-to-no-o-ko added to 
the normal formula in the original Eb’s, though it 
is copied only in line 2, and in the copies the nor 
mal order of the Eb’s 1S uniformly inverted; lines 
Sub 
ject e-ke-ge ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na ko-to-no-o-ko to 
so peemo WHEAT, etc. In 617 only lines 14-20 are 


8-14 are uniform, with the peculiar formula: 


normal: lines 11-12 are of course the displaced Eo 
text, and as far as the broken text is legible, the 
most distinctive peculiarity of the rest is the pres 
ence of the words ka-ma or ka-ma-e-u. Another 
form of the word, ka-ma-e-we, appears elsewhere 
in Ep only in 539.5.7, and it seems possible that the 
presence of ka-ma in Eo173 is one factor which led 
to its displacement, aside from the absence of the 
expected ki-ti-me-na. We may assume that the 
tablets were sorted on the basis of their formulae 
with the presence of ka-ma or ka-ma-e-u as one 
criterion, 

sesides having the words ka-ma or ka-ma-e-u, 
these entries generally lack the phrases ke-ke-me-na 
ko-to-na and pa-ro da-mo, and some the word o 
the 
scribed in these entries is properly to be counted 


na-to also. It is uncertain whether land de 
among the rest of the ke-ke-me-na land. It seems 
probable from Ep617.3, where ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na 
and ka-ma-e-u do appear side by side. A look at the 
original Eb862, however, shows that the original 
uchl 


ka-ma-e-u 


thought of the scribe was to write a thor 
normal formula. The decision to writ 
wo-zo then caused the erasure of pa-ro da-mo, al 
though there was quite enough room simply to add 
it. Are then the phrases pa-ro da-mo and ka-ma-e-u 
WwO0-z0 incompatible ? Had the scribe been more 
fully aware that he was to write ka-ma-e-u wo-zo, 
would he have included ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na as he 
did here but not elsewhere? Perhaps we should 
say that these words were not essential, as is shown 


by their ordinary absence from ka-ma-e-u formulae, 
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but not paradoxical, as is shown by the scribe’s fail 
ure to erase them, by the copyist’s failure to change 
the wording, and by the text of Eb236. 

Another possible principle of arrangement lies 
in the qualifier of the subject. In Ep3or.1 there is 
none, nor even a proper subject; in .2-4 none, in 
5 ¢-te-do-mo, in 6 and 8-14 none. But the ko-to 
no-o-ko in .2|.3-6].8-14 might serve as a qualifier 
In 212, 705, 539.16, and 617.15-20 the qualifier is 
uniformly te-o-jo do-e-ro or do-e-ra, and also in 
704.2, 617.9, and in 617.12 which is the misplaced 
Eo text. Do-e-ro other than te-o jo d. are together in 
539-7-12, 1-je-re-ja d. in .7-8, and A-pi-me-de-o d. in 
10-12. Other subjects unqualified or qualified by a 
considerable variety of words, with few repetitions 
to demonstrate a reasoned order, are found in 
5 39-13-14, 617.6-14, and 704. 

Another possible factor in arrangement is the 
identity or similarity of names. We find Po 
in Ep539-4 5, Pa-ra-ko subject and refere« 

Eo text, Ep617.11-12, e-rt-ta 1-je-re-ja 

me-de and A-pi-me-de-o do-e-ro in Ey 

10-12. But we also find E-ko-to in 212. 

Ka-pa-tija and Ka-pa-ti-ja do-e-ro in 539.9 
704.7. There seems a possibility also that entric 
the two tablets Eb472 and 477 were consolidat 
as Ep539.13, which has the same subject, diff 
qualified, a quantity equal to the sum of the t 


quantities, and none of the irregularity of the formu 


lace of Eb472 and 477, unless in the broken, but 


probably blank space between da-mo and to-so 
In the search for principles of order in the |] 
tablets, one is led back to the Eo/En tablet: 
seems of course likely or possible that the 
themselves are copies of single-entry tablets 
we can hypothetically reconstruct the meth 
sorting the se lost originals and the order in 
the Eo tablets were written. The schem« | roy 
may seem overly neat and ingenious, but 
by a tew exceptions. Leaving aside Eo26% 
371, for which there is no evidence at all, 
der of writing of the Eo tablets which seem 


1S: 275, 173, 211, 224, 270; 471, 351, 444, 247 


To achieve this order, it is assumed that 


entries were sorted by the scribe first a 

the referee, to bring together all the entri 
taining to each ko-to-no-o-ko; second by the { 

la: a. irregular, 6. regular; third by sub 
those not met before, 6. those met before; { 
qualifier: a. te-re-ta, b. e-te-do-mo or ka-na-pe 
c. te-o-jo do-e-ro or do-e-ra, d. 1-Je-re-u o1 


With this arrangement the words to-so 
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and the 
siderable extent 
that in Eo224, 22 
be expected 1; in Eo444, 38 
be expected to preced 34 In both 
similarity of the subjects may have 
em simil: “entries met before,” 
their present position. When the 
written, the two ries of irregular 
yan the secondary) entries in 10247 
1¢ end, perhaps because of their orig 
Thus parallels with the sorting 
blets may be found in the arrange 
tablets 


tabulation of trequet 


| ot quant 


us sections of the En tablets, a similar 


was made for the Eb/Ep tablets, in 


was seen that the most frequent quantity 


En 


2, compared to 6/1 in En’, 

quantith was somewhat 

1 that the average size was 0/8, as against 
rht dis repancy between the 
(two time as great) and 
lantity (Tour $ aS great) sug 
th the follow 


ol the ] p 


yn of the { 


removed, the 

the average 

he six quanti 

quantities ol 

we find only 

h we-te-re-u 

quantities in 

im 201, only 

tit greater than 1. With 

m ila chara t¢ ized by ka ma 
quantitie range trom 
those entries with 
found in 704; the 


uantities are to 


might perhaps 

of the qualify 
rmulae, for each 
only one found 

le among the nor 
imes are found 
do-e-70 and do ¢-ra 
ires still further 
wn to about 0/2, 
must eliminate 


/-ma-¢€-tu le ivinyp 


\ 
OF PYLO 
241 
| 
Eb/Ey 
Beside the 
Eb 
ts. If reatest 
| 
to the I 
. 
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only the entries of Ep3o1 beside those of thoroughly 
normal formula, Or we may accomplish the same 


lowering of the average by considering only those 


entries in which do-e-ro or do-e-ra is one of the 
qualifying words. 

There is then clearly some correlation among the 
factors of qualifying word, formula, and size of 
the quantity recorded, But we cannot readily sort 
out cause and effect. We might suppose, comparing 
En texts with ki-ti-me-na, and Ep texts with ke-ke- 
me-na, that their modal and average quantities 
differ as 1 to 2 or more. The consideration that the 
primary sorting of the entries was apparently done 
on the distinction between ki-ti-me-na, which went 
into the En texts, and ke-ke-me-na, which went into 
the Ep texts, shows that this difference in the de 
scription of the land was the most obvious to the 
scribe. We should therefore be justified in com- 
paring the statistics of ke-ke-me-na land as a whole 
with those of the ki-ti-me-na land in the effort to 
find some difference in the character or use of 
these kinds of land and determine what they are. 
Or we might suppose that while there was no dif 
ference in the size of o-na-ta to be expected in ki-ti 
me-na and ke-ke-me-na as such, persons with the 
rarer qualifiers are more likely to have larger lots, 
and their possession is likely to be expressed in 
more complicated formulae, or that larger lots are 
likely to be held by complicated formulae, and that 
larger lots or complicated formulae or both are 
more likely to require men of peculiar qualifications. 

An appeal to the evidence of the Ea tablets 
which lack the particular complications of formula 
seem most often in Ep617 and 704, will fail to in- 
dicate the proper choice among these possibilities, 
because of insufficient materials, and because of 
other complicating variations of formula which may 
have no proper counterparts in Ep. Further, since 
the qualifiers in Ea are of a different set from those 
in En and Ep, as we shall see, and more varied, we 
cannot determine whether they have the same sort 
of correlation with the quantities in Ea as they have 
in En and Ep. 


There are no regular relationships of the quanti 
ties in Ep and En for those names which appear in 
both sets, despite the equation of quantities in 
these lines: En617.11 minus (.12 and Eo224.2.3 as 
corrected) equals Ep3o1.12; En74.4 equals Ep617.6; 
E.n74.7 plus .17 equals Ep212.3 (ignoring 705.8); 
E.n74.18 plus .24 equals Ep212.4. For this, among 
other reasons, the ki-ti-me-na and ke-ke-me-na lands 
are distinct, and the two words cannot be counted 
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as synonymous, but are of contrasting meanings. 
The arrangement of entries in Ep gives no sug 
gestion of the geographical positions of the plots 
recorded, and it is worthwhile noticing only that 
we could suppose that the holdings of the persons 
who have both ke-ke-me-na and ki-ti-me-na were 
continuous, on the condition that the ke-ke-me-na 
land lies adjacent to, or surrounds, the ki-ti-me-na. 
It is clear that there is all told a greater extent of 
ke-ke-me-na \and than of ki-ti-me-na. The incom 
plete preservation of the Eb/Ep texts makes it un 
certain by how much it is greater. 


Vill 


to be had 
from the quantities and the arrangement of the 


If this is the limit of information 
texts, we may find further instruction in the formu 
lac themselves. We have already seen in the En and 
Eo texts that there are alternative ways of express 
ing some of the relationships recorded in these 
tablets; and in the fuller variety of statement in 
the Ep and the Ea tablets, still other alternatives 
may be found. In the En texts, the words e-ke and 
e ke ge appear to be equivalent; there are three 
equivalent phrases for the principal entry: Subject 
(-o-0) ko-to-na (ki-ti-me-na), or Subject e-ke-ge 
ka-ma ko-to-no-o-ko e-o, or Subject e-ke-ge wo-wo 
ko-to-no; and in the expression of the reference 
to the subject of the principal entry there are two 
equivalent forms: pa-ro Name, and (ki-ti-me-na) 
ko-to-na (Name (-0-jo), to which, in the second 
lines of En paragraphs, the words o-da-a* o-na-te-re 
e-ko-si are added probably to make the reference 
apply to each following entry. 

In Ea the varying forms of reference already met 
are augmented by others. For those o-na-ta from 
the ko-to-na of persons, pa-ro Name is normal, but 
in Ea754, there is one example of Name (0-jo) ko 
to-na, and in 782 occurs the unique pa-ro Name 
(-o-j0) ko-to-na. The reference to da-mo is nor 
mally both in Ea and Ep pa-ro da-mo, but in Ea8o3z 
the word da-mi-jo might be understood either as 
the equivalent of o-na-to pa-ro da-mo, or pe rhaps 
as an incomplete reference, (o-na-to) da-mi-jo (ko 
to-na). Other apparent references in Ea normally 
take the other form: me-ri-te-wo (771), a-mo-te-wo 
ra-wa-ke-si-jo-jo (809), go-go-ta-o (270), and su-go 
(122). 
guished in that, like da-mo, they never 


ta-o ko-to-na These referees distin- 


are 
ppear as 
subjects of other entries, and that they appear no- 


where in the same text with ki-ti-me-na, but some 
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times, except for a-mo-te-wo ra-wa-ke-st-jo W t mu lave | | ko-to-na 
ke-ke-me-na RO-to-n there has not 

Here then i . listinctions between , ord « i thin them. The 
ki-ti-me-na and as our records in ar na-to ke-me-na 


go, ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na is wholly divided int 1 pat thing other than da-mo is found 


smalier O-to-na attributed to individual n ) j ma } where 


The port ms which are rect ded und I ‘ te let c-? iS a per 


being either pa- vords ke-/ ne-na ko 


of o-na-to 
person OF ol 
ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na, however, the situation | unter pa-ro, pel 
ready more complex. In Ea some part is d 

as being of the ko-to-na of the su qo-ta-o, the gq c-mé ! to be for the 
qo-ta-o, the a-mo-te-wo ra-wa-ke-st-j0-Jo, o1 7 n t ko-to-na trom which o-na-ta por 
ri-te-wo, which we may probably take as referrin lividuals d tly from the im 
not to tour single individuals (but cf. Ea822, p | ond div { the ke-ke 
su-qo-ta!), but to four groups. All the rest, by fa of 1 -to-na of certain groups, 
the greater portion, is described as ke-ke-me-na na 4 I 1 wilt n tn ! n those groups. 
to-na without further qualification, and o-na-1 ( ts of the fe of indi 
within it are described as being pa-ro the impet vithin 1 no o-na-to is held, as far as 
sonal da-mo. v. Are we t im ng En and Ep 

We may notice that while it was pos 


tend the diagram of the En tablets t 


o-na-ta of the | p texts in the space adja 
surrounding the ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na, wit! re ko-1 tt re-ta? 
to the same subject contiguous, it ma i kind 
not possible to do so in a plane figure for th 1a-t ( ( i-ma-e 
recorded in Ea, when the ho-to-na of these last fo u. Ka-ma " ord more general 
groups ar¢ added. Thus if lands are 1 pr ited, lig ti ko-to-na 
some persons must have o-na-ta from vat on to, o-na-to 
of ko-to-na in separate spots. And as we hav \ ti 1 particular 
person's o-na-ta within different nint ntries. It 
ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na need not lly nt pat m t to-na. o173, 


before, even om 


to one anothe r. 
ot o-na-ta 


ko-to-na or the like, and no o-na-ta ke 


ko-to-na ; de S ribed is other than pat 


But there do seem to be some ko-to-na 


ke ke me-na ko-to-na ascribed to individ | n t t or we | } d wut wo 


301.2-6, we appear to have ko-to-no-o-ko qu 


the subje ts, and of these the subj ts 1n .2-4 y ‘ I ( their resem 
E0224’s correction .6 are ko-to-no-o-ko otf h1-ti-n f niri ther h ind, the 
na ko-to-na. W« might guess that A-tu-ko in I ie 1a, vith ka-ma-< 


who has no &1-ti-me-na ko-to-na, was not in fact wu rtion called / na may be either 
scribed as ho to-no-o bo: the broken text per 4 DCT } When it 


this. Sut in the following section, the re are tou! I I nd ore | kely 


those who have &1-ti-me-na ko-to-na an ertainly a 


do not, all described as ko-to-no-o-ko. Moreover i t her if o-na-ta in 
their formula the word o na-to does not a r and t I I is quite nd discovery 


can hardly be supplied. Therefore the su ts in \ ) W ib226 shows 
16 The j he-ke-m 


in Eb297, 473 


indication 


that to-r ind te-re 
(-qo-ta f tne phrase 
Ka-ma (« in 
| ly larger 
es . and 236. But within the Ep t 
cistinct parce of nd ie I 
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to be closely connected to the ka-ma-e-u of these for- 


mulae,’’ 


wo-ze-ge and wo-zo in Eb862 and Ep617.3 
seem to be equivalent expressions; o-wo-ze and o-u- 
wo-ze in Eb338 and Ep7o4.7 variant spellings of a 
phrase equivalent to 0-u-ge wo-ze in Ep539.7. If the 
first preserved word of Ebggpo is to be restored o|-pe- 
ro-qe, it is probably equivalent to o-pe-ro-sa and 
o-pe-ro-sa-de in Eb338 and Ep7o4.7. The words 
te-re-ja(-e) and wo-ze and its variants are apparently 
qualified by a series of other words which precede 
The may 


shown thus: 


them. combinations which occur be 


0 pe ro qe 


| du-wo-u-pi te-re-ja-e | 0-pe-ro-sa 


e-me-de ___te-re-ja 


O-u-ge te-re-ja 


Equivalent expressions are bracketed. Before du 
wo-u-pi te-re-ja-e, it is possible that an equivalent 
to 0-pe-ro(-sa) was written in the parts now broken 
off. It appears from this table that the meanings of 
wo-ze and te-re-ja are to some extent parallel, and 
that o-u(-ge), e-me-de, and du-wo-u-pi may form 
a series of qualifying words. The apparently un 
necessary addition of du-wo-u-pi in 704.7, however, 
may not add much to the meaning of o-pe-ro-sa-de 
wo-z0-¢, unless, as now seems unlikely, it is the 
equivalent of Eb338.1 —] 

Finally ko-to-na a-no-no and ko-to-na-no-no seem 
simply to be variant spellings of the same phrase, 
though we have no case of one being copied as the 
other. A-no-no, by its use in formulae without o 
na-to and without subjects, seems to be related to 
o-na-to in formation, and contrasted in meaning. 
The word e-to-ni-jo, for similar reasons, may also 
be related in formation. The indications of its 
meaning must be discussed later. The alternation 
of to-e and to-me in Eb842 and Ep617.8, and of 
si-ri-jo-jo and si-ri-jo in Eb15g and Ep617.10, and 
of wo-zo-e and wo-zee in Eb338 and Ep7o4.7, 
might be significant or might be simply errors or 
corrections made in copying. But the most striking 

17 The only instance of this word in Ea, Ea309, looks some 


what like the end of a tablet corresponding to Ep617.1/2. It is 
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alternation of text within the Ep texts is shown 
in the substitution in Ep704.5 of the words da-mo- 
de-mi pa-si for Eb297’s ko-to-no-o-ko-de. The dis 
cussion of this also must be postponed until we 
have more fully defined the sense of the normal 
formulae of the Ep texts. 


1X 


The interpretation and translation of the normal 
formula of the Ep texts present few difficulties. It 
is generally read about as follows: 


| wo-zo-te 
wo-ze-ge 


W0-Z0-€ 


du-wo-u-pi wo-ze-e 


| O-u qe WO-2e 
O-U-W0-2e 


| O-W0-Ze 


Subject @varov KToivas Kexeyévas Tapo 
WHEAT x 


John Doe has a leasehold of the common estate 


, 


from the damos: $0 great an area: x units. 


The obvious difference in the use of ki ti-me-na 
and ke-ke-me-na, and their disposition on the dia 
gram rule out the suggestion that they are variants 
“sown” 


of equivalent meaning, and that they are 


* 
and “fallow.” The attribution of some ke-ke-me-na 
to the estate of swineherds (su-qo-ta-o, rvBwrdawv) 


and the like is compatible with the translations 


“private” and “common,” but it must be admitted 
that the ko to-na of Ep301.8 14, assoc iated with in 
dividuals and still ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na, are hardly 
thoroughly common. To the normal formula in 
201.2-6 is added the word xrowodxos “estate-hold 
er,” probably to be taken as qualifying the subject. 
The following lines, .8-14, have the formula: 


Subject €xeu-ge Kexeyévay KToivay KTowodxos 
WHEAT 
John Doe has a common estate, (being) an 


estate-holder: x units. 


The group of entries characterized by the pres 


ence of ka-ma or ka-ma-e-u will begin either as 


in poor condition, and from the photogray cannot 


be sure whether it has been properly classified 


= 
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Subject, xapaeds (dvarov) (Kexemévas wht t ve been don was not done 
KTolvas )— en to te-re-ja 
John Doe, a farmer has a farm? (a leasehold nd to ¢ tha cedent and subsequent 

(of the common estate)—, or act tt ipleti me of these en 
Subject €xyer-ge xdpav (dvarov) tries 1 Ow d e-ja unrelated in 
John Doe has a farm (a leasehold) 

The formula is completed either by nce | is a bligation of a ka-ma-e-u, 

wo-z-€-ge (wo-z-wv, may be ken as ti his holding, which 


wo-z’es (wo-z’ing, singular or plural), or by may | ilfilled ly, partially, not at all, we 


odéAXNovoa (Oe) 


( dvov 
(with?) two 
obliged (or twice o1 


double ? 


I have left wo-z and te-re-ja un-Greeked and un ( | like to know wil 1c noted failures to 
] 


translated. Suggestions for the interpretation of fil it are th $0 suspension of a nor 


wo-z include: a. “cultivates”; 6. “works on the ka- mal gation or are simply temporary failures at 
ma,” more or less synonymous with te-re-ja, equiv: | ioment of tl wd, whicl ll be effaced 
lent to fpélw; c. “inhabit,” “occupy,” derivative of by lat ction O! pa the ka-ma-e-we. ll 
fou—. Suggestions for te-re-ja include: a. "pel t utter, 1 the scri ds a present and 
form,” connected with reAéw; 4. that it is connected 1 tu 1, we might suppose that wo-2’ 
in sense with te-re-ta. We may also notice Webster’s vas an a vce and for all by 
suggestion that “some arrangement for double pay u tin iring his tenure, or 
ment because of past failure seems to be referre per y, Say once a year, or continuously. But 
in Ep617.1/2, 4/5.’* These various suggestions do verbs used here seem all to be present and are 
not entirely fit the context, and perhaps something ( ( omp iction. Thus we 
better may be found. t the action to | ken continuously, 

To wo-z is plainly an obligation of one who i periodically also ha lly. Then, if a strictly 
ka-ma-e-u, or who has a ka-ma in its technical use,’” t and transitor is reported, some 
or 1n Eb2 a8 of one who has a ke-ke-me-no ko-to-no / 1-C-W ng to perform their obligation 


wo-wo. Normally that obligation is fulfilled, as can ter 1eir Otherwise, we may 


be seen from Eb226, in which alone of its series of hat t ligation is suspended 


texts such a word as wo-zo-te qualifies the subj lified n or ka-ma. This 


in this case the plural ka-ma-e-we. It can be se ( h idvant tl these entries 


also in the majority of ka-ma entries in whicl like 1 tv \ » fa nsidered, will record 
simple wo-ze-ge appears. When the obligation is not ( t litior dure 


fulfilled, when wo-ze is qualified by o-1( ge), u I I pius tl ta that to wo-z 


is also a statement including o-pe-ro(-sa), for indholders, or 
even without translation, the Ma texts ul l, Suyyecsts that wo-z iny 
had demonstrated a sense of “la king” ( I i tion f farming, and 


Here we may guess that to wo-z is almost th t ltivate.” It is 


ite 


thing as to te-re-ja, since it is only wl not nece 


qualifi d W0-2e-ge 1S ibse nt that O-pe-ro 1d j cir object, but 
ja-e appears, since te-re-ja never appears again the 
fied, and since in Ep617.4 | 0-pe-ro| du-wo-u-pi f du-wo-u-pr | o-u-ge; two 
re-ja-e 1 ze seems to mean ch an entry 


le-1e-ja-€1 OF 
le-re-ja 
Wi ov(-d¢e¢) wo 
one (or 
to le d nyic ) fe-re 
to not wo 
W Bulletin Inst Cla id 19 
If na-ta i 
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as Ep617.3, when the simple wo-ze-ge is written, 
we, being uninstructed, should imagine that if a 
numeral were to be supplied it should be “one.” 
Yet when the copyist read Eb338 0-pe-ro-sa-de wo- 
zo-e, he apparently understood, and unhesitatingly 
supplied, du-wo-u-pi, “two.” And perhaps in Ebg4o 
also, an unexpressed du-wo-u-pi may be understood. 
We should like to know whether there was a du- 
wo-u-pi in Eb4gs. If by some chance it were not 
expressed, the e-me-de te-|re|-ja would show clearly 
that the normal obligation was du-wo-u-pi te-re-ja-e 
or wo-ze-e, and that du-wo-u-pi might be under 
stood also when wo-ze-ge appears alone. But what 
sort of action is it which can be done two-wise, 
one-wise, or zero-wise? Normal farming opera 
tions are still dificult to imagine, especially such as 
ought to be done two-wise, and continuously or 
periodically. 

We may not yet have exhausted the indications 
that the text can give us, but we have enough per- 
haps to set down a sample of the sort of statement 
we might expect in these entries. Remembering the 
primary importance in all En and Ep tablets of 
the names of the holders, and of the nature and 
size of their holdings, we thought a census or an 
assessment a likely occasion for the compilation of 
this record. Remembering this and also remember 
ing that the possession of the ka-ma carries with it 
particular and probably continuing obligations, 
which at least in practice are variously fulfilled, | 
should suggest some such sense as this, following 
the staternent that the subject (a farmer) has a 
farm: 


and he pays (normal (=<double?)) rates, o1 


(though) obliged 


to be rated (double), { he is rated single, 


| he is not rated, 


to pay (double), he does not pay rates. 


One could perhaps find an appropriate Greek word 
related to rédos, which could be spelled te-re-ja 
and mean “to be assessed” or the like. There may 
be more difficulty with wo-z. For that reason, the 
interpretation and translation at the beginning of 
left with 


changed. Yet in spite of these verbal difficulties, 


this section are wo-z and te-re-ja un 


some such sense as this seems at the moment more 
appropriate to the probable occasion and purpose 


of these records, and to the peculiarities of these 
entries, than the other proposed interpretations. 


20 Chadwick, Trans Philological Soc (1954) 10. 
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The formula of £0278, ¢ ke-ge wo-wo ko-to-no, 
would be interpreted simply as €xe-ge fépfov 
x9évos “has a plot of land,” if it 


were not for 


Eb228, in which ke-ke-me-no is added to the phrase 


apparently qualifying ko-to-no and alone represent 
ing it in the copy Ep7o04.7. This text leaves one in 
doubt whether to look for a form of y@év or of 
xroiva, which will share some Mycenaean spell 
ings. But it is as difficult to find some form of 
Kroiva Kexeyéva so spelled as it is to have ke-ke- 
me-no agree with y@dvos. The suggestion that a 
genitive dual of xroiva®® might be read is obje 
tionable for its hypothetical ending, and equally for 
the unsuitability of two xroiva to the context. 
Therefore, though the general sense is clear enough, 
we await a more precise interpretation. 

The last term we shall consider is the e-to-ni-jo, 
for which again we shall produce no Greek form. 
It is found in two places, Ep539.14 and 704.5. In 
each case, there appears with it one of the persons 
who are fortunate enough to have do-e-ro. In 539.14 
A pi me de, who in earlier line s has three do-c ro, 
is the subject and he has an e-to-ni-jo. In 704.5 ap 
pears te-o, who everywhere has do-e-ro and do-e-ra, 
and the subject 1-je-re-ja also has do-e-ro and do-e-ra. 
Perhaps A-pi-me-de too is a divine, or a reverend 
person. Sut to come nearer the sense of e-to-ni jo 
we must read the whole of 704.5/6 and its cor- 
responding Eb2g7. Since much of the wording of 
this tablet is unique, the occurrence of different 
versions in original and copy may assist us. For 
this interpretation, I acknowledge gratefully that | 
draw heavily upon suggestions received in a letter 
from Ventris. The verb “to have” appears three 
times in this long sentence, and thus we may divide 
it into three statements of possession. But there is 
only one subject, and only one quantity, and we will 
therefore expect three descriptions of the same pos 


sessing. We may divide the sentence: 
1. Subject e-ke-ge; 
2. ¢-u-ke-to-ge e-to-ni-jo e-ke-e te-o; 
ko-to-no-o ko de 


ko-to-na-o 
da-mo-de-mi pa-si | 


o-na-ta 
ke ke me-na-o 
-Na-l 


ated 


in Eb297 by the leaving of space after te-o in the 


The division between clauses 2 and 2 is ind 


first line and beginning ko-to-no-o-ko-de in the se 


| 
eee 
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ond, and in Ep7o05.5 by the increased size of th eir might add 
signs of da-mo-de-mi after a relatively small ¢ t g of t tem of landholding, 
te-o. The first statement is that the sub na t d I i on the dis 
but what h is she ? It 1S rm asured al the en 1 of 1 inte ta Greek, wt 
sentence, so it is land. The des ription of the land hem that they will 


is necessary. [here are in what follows tw stat not ‘ e we ha\ tried to recon 


ments about it which might be complementary, but ls of tenure named in other 
appear to be opposed. If we compare these sta t e-me-no, Tépevos, “precinct” of 
ments section by s , €-u-ke-to-ge is of dt must also left for another dis 
ko to-no-o-ko-de and to da-mo-de-m1 pa 

jo 1s opposed to o-na-to. Te-o by its po 

outside the dispute. There is doubt, then, wl 


the land is e-to-ni-jo or o-na-to; there is no ' 
] in Pylos, 


considered. 
ilready been 
nd kind of 


the various 


to Su} pose tl at it can be be ith. E ul ke-to qe 
read as evxerouge (present, or evxeTo-ge 
fect); its subject is that of e-ke qe. For t 
statement there is possibly d subject, if 


ko de, but no ve rb varallel to e-ke-ge or €-t 
I | 


ld idholde rs. 
In its copied 


version, in which we may as 

Ca ily be 
the copyist will have tried to eliminate an 
m the basis 
there is both a subject and a verb, th 


da-mo-de-mi and the verb in pa-st. Paci 


respond to evyxerot; the subject claims ( 


nere is even 
rs ol Pa-ki 


thold 
Mmnanoiders in 
self) and the second subject states (ab 
bed in the 


hare only one 


There is no division within the four 


mo-de-mi, and a very firm one yualif 
qualify 
seems necessary to divide it into three part 
jual hers 
for the subject of the verb, de correspondi 
central 
de of ko-to-no-o-ko-de, and mi, a more 
lave 
identification of the subject of th ' 
all the 
[he interpretation then runs: 
masculine, 
Su yect € 
evyetrou-ge e-to-ni-jo €eyeev Hew, 
Xx JO €x itions ol 
KTOLVOOYOL 
KTOLVGAQ@V 


o- 
O€ 


sub 


by 


has an e-to-ni-yi 


but the 


some 


The opps n 10 to wo of the 


clear, though its precise natur mains to be , ra-pte 


by ifs etymology | robably i 

th element 

the root of 1a-to. C-1 the 
In ¢-to-ni reatea n d ti 1a the 

rent terms for kinds of land 1 ire int 1 re have o-na-ta 


and Ep tablets. There remain a few phras Dher ms tf no pattern to the 


wvaTa fthe 
t either 
petween 
Mary Smith has; , 
and claims that she CD for | 
put ina 
| that (she) | | The qualifies 
lat Stat that nm ore 
| } 
1 in the 
) hold(s) of th mm<¢ 
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qualifications of those who have o-na-ta of th 


ko-to-na su-go-ta-o, qo-go-ta-o, me-ri-te-wo, 


a-mo-te-wo ra-wa-ke-st-o-Jo. 

The interpretation and translation of these names 
is of varying difficulty, “Ayyedos, “messenger,” 
EVTET tailor,’ 


“armorer,” pamryp TOULNV 


“shey herd,” iepevs “priest’ are more certain than 
the rest. Aas aynows clearly has the clements of 
the ‘Aynat\aos and very likely the mean 
ing. He should be some sort of official and we may 


call 


most likely to be compounded of éii and the we 


him a “commander.” E-pi-we-tiri-jo seems 
te-re-u of the Ep series. Let the rest remain doubt 
ful. Those words we have read we can call th 
names of occupations, particularly the shepherd, 
tailor, and armorer. But it seems possible to won 
der whether these employments are those by which 
the se persons gain their livelihood. Some ol the m 
can be equally well taken as official positions, ¢€.g. 
commander, priest, he rald, and perhaps the sh p 
herd as well, if we remember that to Homer Aga 
memnon was one. If we could take it so, the ko-to 
no-o-ko whose titles we know would be two “com 
manders,” two “shepherds,” and a “priest.” 

The four groups who have ko-to-na of ke-ke 
me-na land in Ea are designated by occupational 
names. They may be read as ovBwrawv, BovBo 
tdwv, and probably pedurréwy and dppoorai 
ynoiow; the “swineherds,” the “cowherds,” the 
“beekeepers,” and the “commander’s guards.” 

Among the qualifiers within the En and Ep 
series, the te-o-jo do-e-ro and do-e-ra are by far the 
most frequent. In En there are ten do-e-ro and ten 
do-e-ra,"* and one, Ma-re-ku-na, whose gender one 
scribe or the other mistook. There are then ap 
proximately equal numbers of each. This is not 
the only place in Mycenaean bookkeeping where 
the number of persons involved in particular sets 
The 


striking examples are to be found in the Jn tablets 


of transactions has some significance. most 


from Pylos. But the equality of sexes in the En 
texts is carried further in the Ep texts, and if Ma-re 
ku-na were certain, and if we had all Ep entries, 
we might indeed find that there were exactly equal 
numbers of te-o-jo do-e-ro and do-e-ra listed as hav 
ing land in Pa-ki-ja-na. As it is, there are 20 certain 
do-e-ro, and 22 certain do-e-ra, plus the one whom 
al careless scribe has doomed to remain forever ad 
hermaphrodite. 

Of course it is a fitting and proper thing that 


there should be as many men as women, but it is 


With the not quite certain restora*io ‘ 10-¢-a 
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surely unusual to have equal numbers ol 


female landholders in a community 


ited size as this. The equality then mu 
trived and maintained, by authority or custom, and 
since these are the “servants of the god, 


HEOLO 


do0éA0t should be translated, these equal number 


significance in the cult 


be. A 
131 


equality may be seen in those who must hold 


must have some 


whoever he may further instan 


, 
positions in the same service, [here is on LEPEVUS 
Beyond 


equality breaks down, and except for E-ra-ta-ra, t! 


“priest” and one iépeva “priestess.” 
female servant of the priestess, there are n 
women. Since in Ea also only men are landholde: 
we must suppose that either a religious calling gives 


women privile yes otherwise natural to men, or else 


that there is something about Pa-ki-ja-na_ itself 
which gives them this advantage. Very likely bot 
are true, 

The entries of the t-je-re-u and the 1-je-re-j 
they are not clearly named, 


veculiar in that 


that in some entries other words are 
us consider those words which come with 1-je-re-u 


5 doe 


and 1-je-re-ja. In no entries except Ep7o4 


any word come with i-je-re-ja which could be the 
losely 


identified by being called the priestess of Pa-k1-ja-na 


name of the priestess. She is sometimes more 


and her servant is called the servant of the priest 

of Pa-ki-ja-na. But since she so often appears nam 
less, it may be that the e-ri-ta of Ep7o04.3.5, sup 
plied by the copyist, is not her name but some fur 
ther description of her office. Let us turn to the 
priest for help. He appears as we-te-re-u 1-je-re-u 
most often. By its position alone one would expect 
we-te-re-u to be a proper name. If Eb472 and 4 


are the originals of E.p5 39.1 2, it would appear that 


O-pt-ti-ni-ja-ta might be an equivalent of 1-je-re-u 
1] | 
ill 


the Pa-ki-ja-na found with 1 je-re-ja, asa local d 


The word 0-pt-ti-ni-ja-ta might also be pat 


nation, especially if it be read ém@unaras 


ea-coast.” But we-te-re-u cannot be the nam« 


the priest, and to show that this is sO, We must cor 


sider the special set of Eb tablets, particularly Eb21’ 
the formulae of thes 
, gor, and Ecqr1, though they 
Subrect(s) 


The elements of 
F.b236, 317, 847 
in no fixed order, are o-da-a’* 
o-na-ta ( ke-ke-me-na-o ko-to-na-o ) to-sol 
WHEAT x. With the 
| e-ko-te 


subject ka-ma-e-we th \ 


ippears as with the additional u 


The subjects found are ka-ma-e-we (226), t-je-re 


k i-ra-wi-po-ro, e-ge-ta, and we-te-re-u (217), e-qe 


after |-ra-ta in Enf 


60 
I ind 
i) 
A 
6 
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s1-J0 do-e-ro | 47), ko to-ne-ta (gol), 
ka-ma-e-we, te-o-jo do-e-ra (Ec4i1). 
ance of many of these subjects as 
En/I p texts shows that this group ol 


be a kind of summary of those text: 


wise related to them. The ka-ma-e-we will b ken f ) e the 


two 


to include those who on Ep539 are p1 il » (1 aciddpow, “key 


hed as a 1-tO-po-qo, wo-ko, te-o (the 


pa de-we-u (2). The 1-Je-re-ja I the priest 


wi-po-re are met on E.p704. To the « ge-ta, singul 1-1 1-pi-me-de. 
if like its fellows, we do not know 


sponds, but the priest 1S identified not as shall have 


but as we-te-re-u. In the context of th 1-p1 me-de 
tablets, the subjects are titles or sponds 
names, so that we-te-re-u must be T th ) 172 1 4 th yist I | made 
The word pr rhaps implies 1-Je-1e-U, caus 
some add tional function, or sup rior auti s ribed in 
the priestly ofhice. The e-qe-st-Jo do-e-ro na-to: A pi me 


connected with the e ge-ta, but whether to try is found, for 


them with some or all of the do-e-ro of tess has 
Ka-pa-ti-ja (the ka-ra-wi-po-ro), and A-pi-me-de, i ' n ¢-to-ni-jo 
impos ible to decide. The ko-to-ne-ta may e-to-ni-1o 
NTat | 7 0-0-ke 

vyrat, equivalent to ko-to-no-o-ko. lf so, ne particular 
ably they are those in the upper section ol itive of 
who, like the ka-ma-e-we of Eb226, hav 1 thood. in which pret tive the priestess 
ke-ke-me-na(-o) ko-to-na-o. The te-re-ta of 


may be the fourteen of the En texts, but who has 
not know whether the quantity would refer 


o-na-ta or their ko-to-na if this is a summ 
we cannot check the addition. s| he te-o 


of the edge of the tablet are plain, but we mi t and priestes: 
te-o jo do ¢-To. We should like to compar id he he me-na 
quantities and see whether these tab 
summaries of the En or Ep texts. But nos nt (female) ha 
necessary sums is recoverable, chiefly b ' 
) r servants and 
broken tablets. But it may be that differe . 
me-na Almost 
are referred to, or a different scale of measur d, perhap: 
god, | aps 
av be -d. Certainly the antity 68 
may be used. Certainly the quantity 
to ka-ma-e-we in Ec411.2 is far above the (4 do-e-ra, 
be found in entries of ka-ma-e-we in | aon 
We have now determined that we-te-re seem 
priest’s office, not his name, and if so he ™ 
nameless. Perhaps the pric Stcss 15S also, so th (wa-na-ha-te ro) yvadevs 
may merely describe the priestess’ office more fully ud (2. one a ho-to-no 


On the other hand, we may be able to 


(wa-na-ka-te TO) KEPApLevs ) 


priest's name, and not prove, but make ») te-do-mo (wa 


that it is really his name. Let us recall ') armoret 
metry of the population of the servants of the po-me Townv 
)»-10-no-o 1d-da-je-u (pa de 


women, and with one priest and one priestes WwW wet) ho-to-n 


with approximately equal numbers of 


(WO 
the priestess has one female servant for 1-u 


earer’ Ka-pa 


is proper, and two male servants, but nowhere is  #/-ja, 1 rvant of the “key-bearer” (Ka-pa-ti-ja do 


i 
, 
lua | | ver. It we 
or b at the 
nn 
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e-ro, like A-pi-me-de-o d., not ka-ra-wi-po-ro-jo d.), 


qe-ja-me-no, 1-je-ro-wo-ko iepovpyos “sacrificer” (a 


ka-ma-e-u), a-si-to-po-qo (a 


ka-ma-e-u), and in 


E.p617.14 
The rest are identified by their names only, ex 
cept that there seems to be an o-na-to held by a 
group with perhaps an occupational name, the 


ki-ri-te-wi-ja of Ep7o04.4. Their position between 
two entries of the pri sless lets us Suppose that per 
haps this is less an occupation (the “barleyers”) 
than a religious title. We might compare the kpwfo 
Aéyos among the Opuntians (Plu. 2.292c). 

The majority of the landholders of Pa-ki-ja-na 
then have some connection with the cult, and in 
this Pa-ki-ja-na is set apart from the only other 
similar territory for which we have comparable 
evidence. It is surely reasonable to assume that the 
cause of this phenomenon is the presence in Pa-ki 
ja-na of some sanctuary, to the service of whose 
cult these religious persons are devoted. Their live 
lihood is provided, no doubt, by the lands which 
they hold as described in the accounts of our 


scribes. 
XI 

The conclusion of such an inquiry as this can 
only be a résumé of the problems left unsolved in 
its course, and an indication of these other prob 
lems which are brought to our attention by the 
partial solutions which have been found. 

The identification of proper names has not been 
attempted, though it would be very good to know 
what and where Pa-ki-ja-na is. Some names are ob 
vious: our priest should be "Apdiundns, Amphime 
des, and one of the servants of the god is Te-se-u, 
@ncevs, Theseus, but not the son of Aigeus. Only 
such of the titles or occupations of these landholders 
as are nearly self-evident have been translated with 
confidence, although possible interpretations of oth 
ers have been suggested. The titles of the greater and 
the lesser persons have been read. We know the 
barons and the lessees, the sheph« rds, the potters, 
the priests, and the servants of the god. The per 
sons of middle status remain in doubt. If all had 
been translated, a better picture of the economic 
basis and the social structure of the Mycenaean 
state could have been presented. For some of the 
terms which are regular parts of the formulae, no 
exhaustive search for a properly corresponding 
Greek word has been made, and it has seemed suf 
ficient to establish enough of its general sense for 
the course of the argument. The distinctions among 
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the various kinds of landholding are dis: 


the leasehold, the estate, the farm, the 


anda probably the homestead. The di un 


n common and private estates 1s certain, 
least as a legal or economi distinction, thoug! 
there is no indication that they are put to diffe 
uses, Or are 


Although the terms used for landhol lit 


different in nature. 


1 | 
been clas ified, have revealed some of thei 
acteristics, and have been given conv¢ ntional trans 


lations, we cannot be sure of every meaning 
nor of their relationship to other terms found in 
other landholding texts, such as the Er and 
tablets. We do not know the size of the 

whether the measurements recorded are 

ot the 


land, of its value as in an as 


example of its yield on some particular o 
We do not know whether the diagram built 
the | mn texts bears any relationship to the 
local disposition of the estates, homestead 
leaseholds in Pa-ki-ja-na. We do not know 
use the lands are put, whether they be orchards, 
fields, pastures, or, as only seems suitable for 
lot of the minute dimensions of o 
We do not 
tion of 


h to illuminate the history of Pylos shortly 


I, hou 


pio 
know the occasion for the compila 


these records, which if known could do 
mue 
before its destruction. It might, besides the possi 
bilities already mentioned, have been undertaken to 
settle the squabble about the priestess’ claims to an 
¢-to-ni-j0O, or to establish the proper ittribution ol 
certain leaseholds to the estates of which they ar 
parts. The apparent irregularity of the system of 
landholding, the inequality of the lots and of in 
dividual possessions, and the possibility of dispute 
over the possession of the land, will not seem un 


W ill 


do well not to expect here a record of a recent or 


natural in a settlement of some antiquity. We 


present, equitable and systematic division of the 
land. All the more then, will we be impressed with 
the system evident among the religious element of 
the community, with its balance of numbers of 
priests, servants of the god, and perhaps other of 
ficials as well. 
The clues given in the titles or occuy 

these landholders to the constitution of Mycena 
society and their position in it are most tantaliz 
Surely 


honored, though perhaps humble, 


the do-e-ro are not in fact slaves, but 


members of tl 
tl 


community. The designation of the potter, the 


] 


fuller, and the armorer as royal, wa-na-ka-te-ro, 


(and when the word is omitted it seems to be im 


1JA 60 
in 
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estates 
shment ol 
opulation 
of the 


sust 


ly unen 


bers of the damos lf f their | lis ol but ol i ent 
and as a privilege of their membership; wv i that the 
| 


ischold 


rs or only some, or otl 
constitute the damos cann dis 1 the priv ind given in 
set of texts alone. ng, I privilege 


The greatest puzzle | 


he religious community of Pa 


y prob 


information about it 
re ords of the member 
over thelr numb rs 
1] | 
aps all members of the 
that it is a community of long 
which the passage of tume has wrou 


the economic standing of its member: 


to the d 


ivision of opinion on the rivil I ght to Db e limited ma 
priesthood. We an assume WI minar’ of the Pylos 
tion that the community serves a unident of many f inquiry, 
sanctuary established in 1a d ) | t } tol t iS not sur 
laps near the shore. We see tt ry pr onsist 
ice of the sanctuary has become the prima vit which have 
of the inhabitants of Pa-k1-ja-n th ( neans in the 
landholders who are not expr 
the cult of the god, and most « 
of the private estates. Their holding: 
of land are large, and of the common 


of the common land, the holdings of tl 


portant sections ol the hierarchy 
sive. Shall we find in this distribution th 
owth of the sanctuary? Was it « 

in a region which before had common fi 


private field 


of the 


gr 


§ held now Dy no more t 


ol persons, who retain | 
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at in th yrrection of the long statement tt t I 1 port 
priestess’ holdings. The damos is there th« ir 
of the estate-holders. But whether t enougn to 
Pylos as 
ity of ma 
ind 1 I not 
I tl | My nacan 
stan t fea s all the 
it ) the solu 
lint texts. Their 
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disposal in 
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Activities in the Athenian Agora: 1955 


HOMER A. THOMPSON 


In the twentieth season devoted by the Ameri 
School of Classical Studies to the Athenian Ax 
excavation was confined to the southeast corn quarter of 
the area. The ancient roadway which ran past th he , the terracot nduit was re 
south side of the market square was here explored _ pla y a stone aquedu pl. 50, fig. 2) with 


over a length of 80 metres. This important thor floor le wv nd roof of massive blocks of soft 


oughfare, which followed a natural course from gray p ts int r measure m. in width 
east to west at the foot of the Areopagus and Acroy heigh » x 4 feet. Since 
olis, came into prominence with the estal nmen the ‘ nnel approach the same direc 
of the Agora in the 6th century B.c.; it has been i tior the old, at he same level, it presumably 
use from that time to the present. On its north sid lrew from the ne sou ter delivering some 
the road was bordered by a row ol public Du ling I vater to the outn ountain House, the 
of the 6th and sth centuries B.c., on the south by ued ( ied to principal destina 
houses and small shops. Beneath the lowest roa t viz. the s lled Southwest intain House 
metal appeared the foundations of private houses v me | t in 1924 at the southwest cor 
dating from the 7th and early 6th centuri ner of the market square (Hesperia 24 |1955]| 52 
which had been demolished as the publ qu { 1 Vv V of the dat ind scale of this installa 
took shape and form. Ata still lower level was en oO! is ter t yy ecognize in it the aqueduct 
countered a thick deposit of the Late Helladic and é) ol 1 with t financing of which 
Middle Helladic periods, the first actual deposit o the ephews of ikles were concerned. 
the Bronze Age thus far found in the Agora prope f particular in ng a number of wells 
or its immediate environs. eriods wh erved the private estab 
Within the mass of accumulated road metal a ents along the south si he ancient street 
two water conduits which served in turn th W ( wi! nw in u oughout the first six 
principal fountain houses of the Agora. The ear he Christian era with the exception of 
conduit (pl. 50, fig. 1) consisted of round terra nk period after the Herulian destruction 
cotta pipes approximately 0.60 m. long and 0.30 Mm A.D I iccumul qg ae t in the well 
in outside diameter (presumably two and one an t numbers of vases, especially water 
cient feet respectively). The sections are carefully nt mps, gl V ls, household utensils, 
secured to one another in the usual archaic man- et ronole | sequ pl. so, fig. 2). One 
ner by tongue-and-groove joints, and each section f the wat her lobular jug 0.174 m. in 
is provided with a lidded, round aperture so placed height type common in the late 4th and early 
as to permit the workman in laying the pipes t th centuries after Christ, has incised on its shoul 
reach in and seal the joint. The pipes are glazed on der the inscription trys TlapGévov urmounted by 
the interior. Some have ligatures painted on the ti rist ionogran it was presumably the 
exterior: others, of slightly different fabric, have of by shrin the Virgin. 
the name “Charon” incised in the clay while still re r ancient well: re encountered and 
soft. The date suggested by the letter form nd ¢ | ( nm at Vv ints beneath the 
by the stratigraphy related to the conduit is the last nart of t yf ttalos. All three date 
quarter of the 6th century B.c. from the period. Taken in conjunction 
This early pipeline, which approached the Agora v | other wells of the same era cleared in 
from the east, presumably drew its water from ears in this yn, they point to inten 
some source outside the city. Its destination w t tation along the east border of the 
the so-called Southeast Fountain House discovered 1 t square. The vast mass of pottery recovered 
in 1952 at the southeast corner of the market from or group of wells in 1954 (Hesperia 
square (Hesperia 22 [1953] 29-35). The nh 24 |! 2 ind } f of distinctive 
tion thus given for the early date and the abundan tter’s y in one of those explored 1955 sug 


water supply of that structure increase the probabil- gest that the wells had served a potters’ quarter 


\ 
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which would seem to have been wiped out in the 
Persian sack of 480-479 B.c. 


The earliest of the three archaic wells ¢ 


xcavated 
in 1955 lay just off the southwest corner of the 
Stoa, and beneath the underpinning for the Foun 


tain House at the south end of the terrace. It 


toa 


of exceptional size, 1.50 m. in diameter, with 


two sets ol 


foot-holes in the smoothly cut sides. 


The well sccms never to have been used; at least 


there were no whole water jars at the bottom. It 


was filled in at 


abandoned. A 


one time when the project was 


considerable quantity of pottery, 
both fine and coarse, was recovered from this fill 
ing; the date of the deposit is the second quarter 
ol the sixth century B.C., and ther 1S nothing in it 
. OF special 


interest are fragments of seven or eight large terra 


that need be later than the five-sixties 


cotta ovens, of the sort hitherto known only from 
representations in terracotta figurines (ArchEph 
[1896] pl. 11). Also remarkable ar 


combs, appare ntly of olive wood: the larger (pl. 50, 


two wooden 


fig. 4), quite well preserve d, isa double comb with 


31 fine teeth at one end and 20 coarser teeth at 
the other. The central space on one side is decorated 
with a lightly incised double e 


oo 


Zz and dart pattern. 


A fragmentary amphora of the one-piece variety 
has a decorated panel on either side. On one side is 
a very striking bearded head (pl. 50, fig. 5) to 
which an abbreviated body is attached at the lower 
left 


strong, and the subject unusual. Another pot with 


perhaps a male siren. The style is crisp and 


an effective scene is a small spherical oinochoe 
(pl. 50, fig. 6), decorated with a pair of grotesque 
satyr-heads glaring at each other across a floral orna 
ment, This vase recalls the amphora already noted 
in its vigorous style, its use of red for broad surfaces, 
and its choice of subject. 

Throughout the year 1955 steady progress was 
made on the reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos 
which is to serve as the permanent museum of the 
Agora. By the end of the year, the double colonnade 
on the main floor had been rebuilt with its forty 
five outer columns of the Doric order and twenty 
two inner columns of the Ionic (pl. 51, fig. 7). Of 
the original twenty-one shops behind the colonnade, 
four are being reconstructed at the north end and 
four at the south; the intervening space, in which 
the ancient cross walls had disappeared, has been 
converted into two galleries for museum display. 
Most of the floor for the upper storey has been 
laid, the back wall has been carried up to the cor 
nice level, and a beginning has been made on the 
erection of the upper columns. 
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In addition to enabling the visitor to ; 
the spatial effect of a double colonnade of 
period, the reconstruction has 
nating on many t hnical points ol 
fluting of 


ng with the original design, the 


tion, notably on the 
keep 


interior columns are left smooth, wherea: 


he exterior columns, which pront trom 
fluted. The 


ey, being comparatively small an 


| 
lune, are front columms ol! 


are channeled before setting. But in th 
umns of the ground floor, where the use 
drums would have made this proc 

the fluting was begun at the top and bottom befo 
setting and then completed alterw urds. The 
ing is carried out by a four 


team ol men ({ 


1 
fig. 8) to the column and demands about 
five man-days of labor per column at a cost of 
) 
gooo drachmai of the present day. In the year 4 


Er 


building 


B.c., the columns in the east portico of the 


theion, as we know from the 


were fluted by teams of five, six or seven men at 
a cost of 350 drachmai, and so presumably in 350 


man days ol labor. It is to be noted, howe ver, th: 


the columns of the Stoa are somewhat shorter than 


those of the temple (5.237 : 6.586 m.) and in the 
lower 1.60 m. are not fluted but merely faceted. 


The 


floor of the Stoa are already in use for museum 


basement storerooms beneath the main 


purposes, the 6700 marble ins riptions and some 
5500 containers of documentary pottery having 


been transferred from the temporary museum to 


the permane nt quarters, 


Che 


conservation of the 11th century chur 
the Holy Apostles which stands above the 

east corner of the Agora has been 

pleted within the year: the recent additions 
been removed, the columns and walls have 
repaired, and the narthex has been rebuilt. 


‘T he | Agora ex 


under the 
have been conducted specihes that on the 


law which 
tion ol exploration the area shall be land 
winter of 1954-55, a beginning w 
on this phase of the undertaking (pl. 51, fi 
the modern terrace walls have been stripped 
from around the Temple of Hephaistos, path: 
steps have been laid out, and planting ha 
done in the western half of the area; only 


and 


spar ngly among the 


1 
these are 


ancient buildi 


trees shrubs are used and 


b 


thickly in the environs of the square. 
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The Protome Painter and Some Contemporaries’ 


SARA A. IMMERWAHR 


or two the My enaecan 
vase painting has been the subj 
number of studies.’ Some of 

vases, others established tn | 

style as an integral part of the entire Late H 
III ceramic phase, sharing its chronolo 
opment. Most studies have, however, 
sented with a pre on eived notion as 
ot manutacture of the vases in an ; 
them into the larger question of the My 


colonization of ( yprus and the Levant. Good 


ments have been adduced in favor of man 
on the Greek mainland primarily for 
trade; other arguments have been pre 
behalf of Levanto-Mycenaean ateliers on ( 
elsewhere in the East. It is perhaps time t 
that the evidence at present does not yield 
solution one way or the other, although it 
that the public ation of the Potters’ Kiln 
may clarify the situation. 

Apart from where these vases wer 
merit attention as the finest Mycen 
productions, and as Frank Stubbings 
nized, they, more than any others, 
it possibl to recognize the hands of 


Mycenaean vase-painters. In his article 


enth cen 
1 Cyprus. 
ittributing 
to 
vor} ing to 
hope that 


indi 


scems 


him the 


lor bull pro 


n tive vases 
begins his 
missed the 
by separat 
his Group 
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(pl. 52, figs. 1-2) may be taken as the cornerstone 
for the early style of the Protome Painter. It is of 
the tall piriform variety’ with encircling bands and 
a broad decorated zone around the belly, here filled 
with four neatly drawn bull protomes in antithetic 
groups confronting panel patterns and separated 
by antithetic spiral loops. Although the developed 
panel system suggests the ripe Myc. III B or mid 
and later thirteenth century style, the shape of the 
vase, the excellent fabric, and particularly the ren 


dering of the protomes warn against placing this 


vase too late in the century. Early features in the 
protomes are the oval eye, naturalistically drawn 
ear and muzzle, and the solid scalloped band re 
calling the trefoil spots on the bulls of Myc. III A 
amphoroid kraters of the Amarna period.’ This 
vase accordingly should be dated no later than the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century. Especially 
noteworthy is its essentially mainland Mycenaean 
character with the formal tectonic arrangement of 
panel and antithetic ornaments presaging those 
on deep bowls from the Lion Gate deposit at My 
cenae.’ Whatever the fact of its Cypriote proveni 
ence may indicate, there is no Levantine contamina 
tion in the style, unless one considers the pictorial 
style Eastern per se. Characteristic of the Protome 
Painter is the able draughtsmanship of the pro 
tomes, seen in the sure and fluid lines, continuous 
from tip of horn to bottom of muzzle. Roughly 
contemporary is the small angular-shouldered jug 
from Enkomi*® (pl. 52, fig. 3) with two bull pro 
tomes, their horns touching over the back of a bird 
to right. The paint is much worn, but the fabric is 
evidently standard Mycenaean, and the protomes 
are undoubtedly by the same hand that decorated 
the stirrup jar. The unusual vase-shape is found in 
two other examples of the Protome Painter's work, 


® Furumark, MP, 611, form 46, 
to the 


back 
Forsdyke, Catalogue of the 
in the British Museum 1, Part 1 
lalysos) but also continues well down 
(Hesperia 8 
Mycenaean fountain at Athens). 


type 167, which goes 


fourteenth century (E. J 
Greck and Etruscan Vases 
{London 1925] A 894-5 
into the thirteenth century 


[1939] 391, hg. 72 


®Jean Charbonneaux, L’art Egéen (Paris 1929) pl. vxmt:3; 
Cyprus Museum A 2022 and 2027 ¢ and d 
ments; (May 24, 886, fig. 9 
komt 

™Cf. BSA 25, pl. vf (from the Granary). 

® BMCat I, u, © 577; BSA 46, pl. 18 

® BMCat |, u, C 402; CVA Br. Mus. II Cb, pl 


10 There is as far as I know no exact parallel to this floral 


unpublished frag 


1952) new krater from En 


10:4 


some of the 
Zygouries (cf. Carl 
137:5 and 7) 
partite arrangement of the top is also found on a krater from 


ornament, but it is roughly similar to 
kylikes from 
1925] 


patterns 


on the Blegen, Zygouries 


{Cambridge 146, fig The general tri 


the Argive Heraion (Car! Blegen, Prosymna 1 [Cambridge 1937] 
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in Stubbings’ Group I, an additional argument for 
associating the two groups. 
The krater from Klavdia’ (pl. 5 
be taken as characteristic of his ripe style. 
artist has portrayed the entire bull is 
right facing a neatly drawn bird, the 
filled with elaborate lozenges and 


Although at 


may seem to bear no strong relation to 


gouries type. hirst 


1 
tomes, one may note the same extremely sur 


the continuous curves, and the meticulous drau 


manship. Stylization but not carelessness ha: 


in. The eye has become a dotted concentric circle 


with a reminiscence of its oval shape on the r 


verse, the muzzle is a decorative latticed oval, but 


the trefoil spots and the dotted circles on the shoul 
der, while not identical, recall the earlier protomes. 
New 
panels and the minute crosses and other pattern 


embroid« ry like 


are the subdivision of the animal’s body 


into 


used to fall in these—an almost 


style, as Stubbings suggests. The krater thus be 

longs to a fairly large and characteristic group of 
} 

What 


Most 


these are apparently not by the Protome Painter 


thirteenth-century vases decorated in 


might term the “panelled bull” style. 
but by somewhat less competent hands. The exact 
relationship remains to be studied. Certainly an 
embroidery-like style with minute and careful geo 
metric fillings was one of the hall-marks of the 


mid thirteenth century pictorial style, and is even 


found on the goblets from Zygouries, so one should 
be cautious in making attributions to a single artist 
with that as the main criterion.’* 

work 
kra 


ters of the same shape as the Klavdia example and 


To this ripe stage ol the Protome Painter’ 


two other attributions can be made. Both ar« 


both were found in Cyprus; one is unpublished 


should be about contemporary 
with dark paint, leaving twe 
longer life and is 


W. Persson, 


found in the 
Asine [Stockholm 
Cyprus Museum 1647 = Stubbing: My 
BMCat I, u, C 403, 416; BCH (1907) 
Problems, fig. 21:2; Einar Gjerstad, John | 
ind Alfred Westholm, The Swedish ( 
holm 1934] (hereafter SCE) I, pl. x 
Georg Loeschcke, 


1886) pl. xus:424; Jd! (1892) 72 


yprus Expedit 
74 and §-cxvu 
Furtwangler and Mykenische Vasen 
2For this reason I should not attribute the krater 
(BMCat I, u, C Cl 
to the artist of C 402 


birds from Enkomi 
Mus. II Cb, pl. 9:3) 
the “embroidery-like 
birds” 


ecm 


panelled 


treatment of 
BSA 46, 


inferior, as Stubbings 


(Stubbings, 


C 
| y} | terior 
fillings of the 
| my ¢ 
1935 ) hg 
Pot 
Adolf 
with 
the f ng +} 
171). The sught 
oom; also suggest 
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and the other known heretofore 
illustration (Einar Gjerstad, Studies 


Cyprus | Uppsala 1926] 212, no. 1). 


the two is the unpublished example; 


Pierides Collection and came only ré 
attention through the kindne ss ol Mr. Kar: {) 
of the Cyprus Museum who will publish it 
On one side are a bull and calf in 

their bodies subdivided and filled by neat 
rows ol dots, and dilute glaze on the hin lq ] 
on her side a bull charges to the ri 

a man in oblique position faces the other w 
haps sugyestive ol the toreador sports sO poy 
in Crete. This vase is in my opinion by tl 

hand as the Klavdia krater, and is perhaps s| 
earlier to judge by the oval eye and curving muzZ 
zle. The Gjerstad krater (pl. 53, figs. 6-7), h 
illustrated in new photographs,"* is definitely 

It is more conventionalized, and forms 
transition to, if indeed it is not an examp! 

later work of the Protome Painter.’® On « 

a bull to right with lowered head is p led b 
bull protome, the only occurrence of both mot 
on the same vase. Both are rendered with cris} 
lines but in a more open and less elaborated 
The abbreviated rendering of the muzzk 
opposed curves, one of which continue 

a little quirk—is a personal idiosyncrasy 
Protome Painter in his later period and is a 
hand version of the more naturalistic muzz 
his first period (figs. 1-3). The full bulls ar 
close to those on the cup from Klavdia 
British Museum (pl. 53, fig. 8)—note the 
ment of the middle section with its longit 
vision—and the protomes connect with th 
the two trefoil mouthed oO1Mnos hoai rom H 

tan Tekke (pl. 54, figs. 10-12). 


These last three vases are also connected 


trom Klay 


4) and put 
certain un 
led 
illy Levanto 

handle of 

decoration on 
t Slip “milk 
one should 
of the My 
same shape, 
known in 

n the main 


pecifically 
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sible to follow his stylistic development from the 


relatively naturalistic protomes of his early period, 


through the bulls with embroidery-like fillings of 
his middle period, and on into the simplified and 
more abstract bulls and protome s of his late pe riod. 
His influence in the Levant seems to have carried 
on even later in the century, if one regards the 
series of plates decorated with crudely drawn bull 
protomes as the work of a rather untalented imita 
tor.” Where the atelier of the Protome Painter him 
self was located is a moot question—F urumark, 
Sjéqvist, and Stubbings would undoubtedly favor 
Cyprus where all eight vases have been found, argu 
ing on the basis of provenience plus the Levantine 
features of two of the shapes discussed above. The 
fabric of all those I have personally examined is, 
however, excellent and standard Mycenaean; the 
kraters and stirrup-vase are characteristic of the 
Myc. III B repertory of shapes and the wishbone 
handled cup may have been derived from a My 
cenaean metallic prototype; the syntactic prince iples 
especially in the stirrup-vase agree with the thir 
teenth-century mainland style; and the filling orna 
ments as well as the precise linear style fall into 
line with the kylikes from the Potter’s Shop at 
Zygouries. There can be no question that the 
Protome Painter was a Mycenaean and in close 
contact with mainland developments, wherever he 


had his workshop,”* 


No other artist among Stubbings’ five re maining 
groups emerges with the same clarity as does the 
Protome Painter, and I would rule out at least two 
groups as not relative to the subject of Mycenaean 


artists. Groups III and IV consist of kraters dec 


is certainly of the period and general style 
Painter 
BMCat 1.1 C 672: Enkomi: Syria 14 


(19 
x: two similar examples from Minet-el-Beida 
would seem to lie between a mainland My 
in artist who produced primarily for the export trad 
d perha made certain 
a Mycenacan artist 
brought with him an unadulterated 
as the technique of Mycenaean ceramics 
manipulate the Cypriote clay beds into ; 
ible from that of the Argolid. Whether th 
is a debated point, and until it is settled furt 
iclle 
I do not shar tubbings’ opinion that 
tween the Rude Style and genuine Mycena 
all deg s occur- between this roughne 
ished quality of Mycenaean” (BSA 46, p. 1 2 
Rude Style the fabric is noticeably inferior and the 
often less refined; furthermore, the drawing of anir 


plants is at once more careless and yet more natur 


orated in Furumark’s “Rude Style” 

erly speaking not Mycenaean at all but Levant 
imitations of Mycenaean.”* In another 

VI) Stubbings has combined two loosely 

vases on the basis of their hunting scen 

from the Swedish excavations at Enkomi 

lion attacking a group ol antithetic goats | 

a local product in the Rude Style, wher 
krater in the Louvre from Aradippo in ¢ 

with a fine boar hunt is apparently of a 

sort.” It is of a more standard Mycenaean 

and decoration, and has close affinities wit! 
mentary krater trom Mycenae recently pul 

by Akerstrém.”’ In my opinion, it may even have 
been an import from the mainland. In another case 
(Group VII) Stubbings ingeniously combines two 
apparently unrelated vases—an amphoroid krater 
from Enkomi with nautical scenes and a three 
handled jar from Hala Sultan Tekke 

the basis of an unusual and distinctive type of bird, 
in a subsidiary role on the krater and as the main 
decoration on the jar. Without this rather striking 


parallel, the two vases would not be connected at 


all and might even be placed as much as fifty 
upart.”* Accordingly it seems safer not to d 
an individual artistic personality without 
connecting links. 

This leaves us with one other group 
which we might hope to extract another indivi 
personality, one who specialized in stags and birds 
in outline with wavy line fillings. Here too, hi 
ever, the results seem lk SS clear than with the 
tome Painter. The cornerstone of Group V 
fine krater in the British Museum from Enkomi 


(pl. 54, figs. 13-14) with a procession of stags wit! 


rnament 


60 
of the Protome M fillis 
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K, a small bi cing the groul M I manns ex 


espe lly ius rhythmi I 
avoidanc f all filling ornaments w 
terize each. The Cyprus Museum ki 


more loosely connected, and might b 


to a larger group of related vases, de 1 with there ar 1 va ind so dis 
yne case a bull) with wavy lin l tha pe i sured. In 

arrow-shaped markings. finest V ily « rtist emerges 

ple of this group is the British Museum mel) ( on Painter. 

108 from Enkomi (pl. 55, fig. 16), followed by } { indou 1] revealed when 
Cyprus Museum A 1 


mentary krater Cyprus Museum A 2 


46 also from Enk« 


) 


certainly a krater with a bull and bird 


(Cyprus Museum A 1544).”? In 


contrast to C 409 ind C s&2, tl 


} 


hat more naturalistically panelled 


mew 
Painter 
more varied positions, while 

strewn with various filling ornaments 
les, hatched lozenges, rosettes, a trefoil-ari 


and a Mycenaean flower. Although it is 


whether these vases are all by the 


4 
wavy line 
ne Painter 
| the 
there are strong arguments for associat ’ 
1 tri 


closely and only much more loosely with 


C 409 and the jug 302 (hgs. 12-15) 
d CHrono 


rhythmic repetition, the 


SCV if , and the rather ibstract 
Stract and 


later Greek Geometric art,®* and these some day 


more explicable if we regard the vase not a 1 hese the 


vanto-Mycenaean production from the mean 


of the Mycenaean world but 


the Greek mainland. 


lneect ¢ llel +} fry: 
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Two Mycenaean Bull-Craters in the 
G.G. Pierides Collection, Cyprus 
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ITES 56 


Tue two vases‘ which form the subject of thi vement. * body is divided into three parts: 


study belong to the G. G. Pierides Collection, one fore: ter, trunk, and hindquarter. This division, 


of the most important private collections in Cyprus however, is arbitrary, but in a way organic. 


1. Crater No. 42: A_bell-<crater (Furumark’: ling line between hindquarter and trunk 
F281). Height, 26 cms.; mouth diameter, 27.7 1 curve wl is the projection of the line of the 
cms.; two horizontal loop handles below rim, flat this wl : framed vertical zigzag band di 
raised base (instead of the usual base-ring), out ‘ requarter from trunk, forming a graceful 
turned flat rim joining in sharp angles with the ollar rT round the animal's body. The 
sides of the vase. painter d these divisions with three different 
Clay: buff, hard, well-silted, well-baked hin patterns, thus fulfilling his duty as a decorator of 
buff slip covers the surface. t forequart d with dotted cit 
Paint: dark brown, slightly lustrous. ller ding to space require 
Encircling bands of paint on body; dotted scale pat 
rim (one), at the belly (three), just above ter nd nore conspicuous than the other two 
and on base (one); two similar bands on th nm 1IViISi« ova pa I | | ndquarter 18 
with two more inside at the belly; a single 1d 1 with patter f dots: there are 
on the floor; the outer surface of the handles is rcles in the tre al ircles in the 
also painted; on either side between rim and belly rners of t Tl itline of the hind 
a pictorial composition. | i dot 1 insid n | lrawn in out 
(a) Pl. 56, fig. 1. A bull runs to 1 


a long legged bird with head to ground. This com rl | re the work of an expert 


position exactly fills the panel, the lower limit of here is no single straight line in the dec 


which is used as the ground on which n, but graceful, 
bird move. Frequently on pictorial vases the en uted curve he bull’s body looks as 
circling bands are painted over the lower parts of tv mbr ed reat emphasis is given 
animals, e.g., the horses’ legs on the chariot . drawn in silhouette and so 
vases, are overlapped by the lower encircli pre it unst its light ba round: the big 
bands.* 

The bull’s body is drawn in outline except th e bird lrawn in a similar manner: neck 
head and the hoofs which are in silhouette. Th and » silhouette with rved circle for the 
eye 1s indicated by a reserved circle. The sinuous ) rest or U } l by a single line 
horns project forward, in the traditional manner of w end verge towards the tail before splay 
Minoan-Mycenaean art.* The bull’s right foreleg vid mall oval projection seems to indi 


is bent back and the left forward, suggesting lively 


with vertical wavy 
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lines” and suggest embroidery. It seems that the 
bird runs from its pursuer, even though its head is 
lowered, perhaps for space requirements. 

(b) Pl. 56, fig. 2; less well-preserved. As (a), 
but the bird is replaced by two concentric circles,’ 


with a chain of small circles between them. Perhaps 


the painter who decorated (a) with a real composi 


tion felt he should not repeat it on the same crater. 
He drew an identical bull, but in isolation. 
Minor differences in the bulls: The collar-like 
vertical band dividing the forequarter from the 
trunk consists of a ladder-pattern [zigzag on (a) |; 
the tail is painted in silhouette; fore and hind legs 
have their outline dotted along the inner side, ex 
cept the left foreleg which is drawn in silhouette. 
This vase closely resembles a crater from En 
komi in the British Museum, B.M. C416. The shape 
is identical and so apparently is the clay (F.281) ;"° 
an equal number of horizontal bands encircle the 
bodies of both craters for the formation of the 
decorated zone. (a) of the British Museum crater 
(Pl. 56, fig. 3) represents a bull charging to r., and 
a bird perched on its head pecking his neck. (b) 
Pl. 56, fig. 4 is similar: the bird now perches on 
the bull’s neck. Stylistically, (b) is very close to 
the bulls on the Pierides crater. In both, the com 
position fills with precision the space between the 
two handles. The outlines of the bulls’ bodies are 
strikingly similar, even in the smallest detail. The 
tripartite division of the body is the same, the only 
difference being in the decorative pattern. A new 
pattern is now introduced, the “omega” pattern 
which appears on both sides of the British Mu 
seum crater.'' The front legs and the two eye 
circles are dotted; on the Pierides crater they are 
plain. But a close similarity in the main aspect of 
the drawing—silhouetted heads, position of legs, 
contour of body and the whole detail of the birds 
—argues strongly that both craters are the work 
of the same painter. This is evident in the whole 
conception of the two vases. In both compositions 
there is rhythm and balance. Delightful curves are 
grouped together to build a lively form, full of 
vigour and action, but without violence. There is 
naturalism and monumental quality in each com 
position, but decoration and ornament are not sacri 
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date 
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Greck Pottery, he 


19 Judging from the descriptions in Cl 
1, pl. 10/7, p. 8; BM 
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C416; Lane, 


B.M. Crater 
ornament of a stag; 


12 CVA, op.cit., pl. 6/3; Stubbings, BSA 
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ficed. This, however, is not achieved by overloading 
animals and field with decorative patterns of ev 
kind, carelessly scattered in every vacant sj 
by simpler and more effective means. 

The field is free and the composition stands out 
richly 


chosen ornaments. ‘J ne sug 


clearly. The bulls and the birds are de 0 
rated with carefully 
gestion is made that the episode on (b) of the 
that 


British Museum crater is a continuation of 


on (a) ie. on (a) the bird is flying towards the 
bull and on (b) it has already pere hed on his neck. 
In both these scenes the bull lowers his head, horns 
almost reaching the ground, in an attempt to re 
pulse the bird; this is the natural attitude of a bull 
charging. In his charge he has bent one foreleg 
backward and the other forward while he is stand 
ing firm on his hind legs. On the Pierides crater 
the bull has repulsed the bird, which runs away; 
he has raised his head and is chasing it. These are 
twin craters from the same hand, portraying dif 
ferent episodes of the same subject. 

A small jug from Enkomi" with three birds on 
the shoulder is probably the work of the same 
painter. These birds correspond in every detail 
with the craters’ birds, though tails are missing. 
They are carefully drawn as perching lightly on the 
ground supported on their long “toes.” Stubbings 
attributes two other bell-craters to the same paint 
er,’*—British Museum C4og and Cyprus Museum 


A1s46—but the following considerations seem 
against this. The style of the painter of these cra 
ters is particularly characterized by the repetition 
of the same forms, in exactly the same attitude all 
round the panel zones of the craters, with no real 
connection between each other.’* Moreover these 
forms are filled with the same filling pattern, which 
make the composition even more monotonous 
The painter of the Pierides crater, on the other 
hand, is fond of movement and rhythm. His grace 
ful bulls with their accurately drawn curves are 
in marked contrast to the stiffness of the stags’ 
bodies on B.M. C409 and C.M. A1546. In the case 
of the former the stags’ legs overlap the lower 
limiting bands, a defect which the painter of the 
Pierides crater carefully avoided."® 


Two of the works of this painter come from En 


H 
14 The same, of 
but here the bird 


resemble almost 


course, could be B.M 
differ of B.M 


exactly the birds of the Pie 


said for the 


in detail from those 


moreover, no real mpos 
panel of a ju t 


supra | 


Ly 
C58 
t 
C405 as hilling ition could be paint t 
lir 
46, Cf, 14 
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Enkomi Bull Painter.” 

name of this great My 

m ir} him as one 
pictorial painters, both in 
power ol composition. 

It appears that the bull ana-t 

was the “Enkomi Bull Painter’s” fa 
Furumar] speaking about the 
ments” in bull compositions says that in som 
they are more conspicuous and may actually | it per ‘the bull | mes more 
regarde¢ as be longing to the pictorial repr nta I uly if tta made in 
tion.’® is most unlikely that the birds wer techs ie, sol rf ch are ol 
inally “pu ornamental and conventional” and he stylist f these 
that “when they became more conspicuous parts of n | n i \ fresco-painting 
the compo on the painter wanted to justily their tt l n pI ng alter they 
presence by bringing them to closer relation t 
bulls.”*° Surely from the very beginning the bir: s 2 ter No. : bell crater (F281). Height, 
associated with the bull in a composition in wl I 2 n moutl | ( r, cm Flat rim turn 
the two are not artificially, but naturally relate ns ly is ilar thine, base-ring; 


to each other. This scene is common on pictori hane pierced horizontally 


Mycenaean vases. It appears on a Myc. IIIB bel bufl ood qualit Mycenaean.” 
PI 


crater from Klavdia near Larnaca, in the Britis! otl vered by htly lustrous 
Museum (C402).** Here the style is different 

the subject is the same: a bull charging, while ; t lark b in range at places 
bird with raised neck touches his horns with its | lower ¢ bands), lustrous; 
beak. On a similar crater found at Klavdia, in th h ar nted lhouette, the 
British Museum (C265)** a bull is represented 


with a bird behind him. But the most important 


an amphoroid crater from Enkomi found in th le a vand on the t her side be 


No. 42. In 


Swedish excavations.** Here a group of eight bull pict m position. 

is represented with birds flying about and trying with head 
to peck the bulls, while the bulls seek to 1 1 lownwv n cha ittit Behind, a 
them. This scene may be easily recognized by th 1 figure between the bull and the 
who come across the S¢ animals in the n ld I I t| I l 4 the 


spring and summer swarms of insects atta 

settling on them, especially on 

the magpies, which occur in great numbers in th lrav ( xcept the 
countryside of Cyprus, attack the flies. But at th lra te: the 
same time the Yy are a nuilsafn to the animal 

skin they peck in order to catch the insect id ve\ ' h is drawn 
the animals fight hard to get rid of the D] } 1, tl minence 


magp! One may deny this int rpretauion ilmond shaped, 


\ 
19S¢ AN BUI RATERS 14 
komi ind the Pierides crater may well « vases do 
the sam It is proposed to refer t t | I ? ter 
16 f C42 
: 
M is ve 
be nad t 
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vertically set and “bracketed” by the eye-lids. The 
muzzle is unusually rendered by three unconnected 
circles indicating probably the nostrils and the 
mouth in false perspective. The actual head, unlike 
the oblong heads of most of the bulls on craters 
of this period*’ is too rounded. The two lines which 
form its outline without joining at the upper part 
curve sharply to the right, to form two prominent 


horns. From either side of the horns, spring the 


ears, characteristically rendered in the shape of ivy 
leaves in silhouette.” A thick festooned line sep 
arates the head from the forequarter which is filled 
with a cross pattern. This part is separated from the 
trunk by a projection of the line of the right fore 
leg, which begins from the point just behind the 
knee, leaving the lower part of the leg indicated 
only by a single line; its upper part is indicated in 
outline. This is perhaps intentional as the painter 
wanted to show the thickness of the upper part of 
the leg. The left leg is rendered in the same way, 
in outline, without filling pattern.” The hoofs are 
oval.” The upper part of the trunk is filled with 
horizontal rows of dots and is separated from the 
lower by an oblique “ladder.” The hindquarter is 
also filled with cross-pattern and is separated from 
the trunk by a projection of the line of the leg. 
The right haunch and leg are drawn in silhouette, 
while the left haunch and leg are outlined without 
filling ornament. The hoofs are drawn in outline 
like those of the forelegs. The tail splits into two 
wavy lines reaching the ground. The festooned 
line at the back of the bull is noteworthy indicat- 
ing most probably the animal’s vertebrae which, 
in fact, are visible on aged bulls. 

In spite of these naturalistic tendencies, the draw 
ing as a whole is rather conventionalized; the body 
is too elongated—perhaps to fill the space; there is 
more emphasis on the decorative qualities of the 
picture—i.c. the filling ornament—than on the draw- 
ing. The space between the bull’s hindquarter and 
the handle of the crater is filled by an obliquely ly 
ing human figure, facing left and drawn in sil- 
houette except the head which is drawn in out- 
line. The eye is marked by a circle in the centre; 
the head has a curious conical termination on top, 
festooned at the back; this, most probably, rep- 

27 Pierides Collection No 

*Cf. BMC Ciro: the 

29 Cf. Schaeffer, “Sur un Cratére My¢ 
BSA 37, 223 

Not 


the lower encircling band 


432; BMC C402, C403, ete 
leaf shaped 
Shamra,” 


bull's ears are also ivy 


enien de Ra 
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photograph as they are overlapped by 
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resents a conical helmet or a headdress, similar to 
those on two fragments from Mycenae. The first 
fragment” preserves a head with an almost identi 
IIIB date,*? 


Comparing 


cal headdress; the second, of Myc. 
represents a scene from the bull ring.’ 
the latter with our crater, it is clear that they rep 
resent the same subject, which is an echo of the 
bull ring games which originated in Crete and were 
later transplanted to the mainland, to judge trom 
the frescoes.** There is no evidence that these games 
were introduced to Cyprus as well. The painter of 
crater 243 had, perhaps, a vague notion of such 
games, possibly through representations on tapestry. 
He tried to give the impression that he is really 
painting a bullfight, by placing the human figure 
in an oblique position, almost in the air, with 
arms and feet outstretched, as though falling from 
somewhere. But he has not achieved a real as 
sociation between the bull and the bu lhighte r, and 
his picture lacks organic unity. 

The fact that the bullfighters on both vases wear 
a conical headdress is surely not accidental. What 
ever the origin of the headdress may be,*° it must 
be assumed that, at some time, bullfighters wore 
it, though so far there is no support from fresco 
evick nce. 

(b) PI. 57, figs. 6a,b; a bull in the same attitude, 


(a), livel 


with followed by a lively 
calf, walking to r. Its outline is drawn thickly, and 


almost identical 
though the body is divided again into panels and 
filled with decorative pattern, the drawing does 
not lose its liveliness. This is the first time that 
such a lively calf appears on a Mycenaean vase of 
this pe riod*® espec ially at a Stage when the decora 
tive quality of the picture was observed more than 
the actual representation. The details in the draw 
ing of these two animals are more or less the sam 
as those on the bull on (a). The calf’s left hoof is 
characteristically drawn in the same way as the eye. 

The individuality of this painter is, as with many 
other Mycenac an vase-painters, revealed by the 
treatment of detail such as ears, eyes, horns and 
muzzle; the forelegs form an angle of g0° between 
them; a sharp angle is also formed between the 
left foreleg and the line of the neck. In his own 


way the painter divides the animal’s body into 


Loeschke, Mykenische 


Vasen, pl. XL, 


r, Homer and the Monumer 


\. Furtwingler—G, 
CMI 
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decorative panels, following the general vog 


the period. 

In trying to find other vases by the same hand 
one must bear in mind these special peculiar 
of this painter’s style which he could not ¢ 
abandon entirely. The only other vase by the 
painter which one could trace, is an unpublish 
fragmentary bell-crater in the Cyprus Mus 
(pl. 57, figs. 7a,b).°’ Only three fragments of 
crater survive, but even so, they show clearly 
style of this painter. On one fragment th 
and the neck of a bull are represented.** Th 
and its details, betray his style immediately. Th 
the legs do not survive, the sharp angle f 
between the left foreleg and the line of the 
is visible. The body is divided in the sam« 
into decorated panels. The hindquarter is 
with T-pattern as the forequarter; the tail is 
in two wavy lines. 

Immerwahr*’ associates this bull with her “Pro 
tome Painter,” i.e. the painter of B.M. C575, C57 
C622, etc. This association, however, does not seem 
justified. Even the “Protome Painter” 
to this bull painter with his freshness and original 
ity, while his style is quite distinct. To the * Protome 
Painter” may be attributed the jugs B.M. 
C576, the cup B.M. C623 


and a bell crater 
Cyprus Museum. In all four, one observes 
same treatment of the muzzle and horns 

same clumsiness in the drawing of the body. Th 
filling ornament is also very much alike. With 
confidence, one could attribute to this painter 
jug B.M. C577 and th stirrup jar C514 


bull protomes of these two are almost ident 


but when compared with those of the vase 
tioned above, they differ in detail, e.g., treatm 
of muzzle, forehead and filling ornament of the 
body, though it cannot be denied that they hav 
much in common on grounds of general 

regards the bell-crater B.M. C402, wh 

Dr. Stubbings** and Mrs. Immerwahs 

with the “Protome Painter,” there are not 

reasons for assigning it to this painter. If « 


of course, to dis guish groups among tne 
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relation to vase painting in Crete have been made. mainland origin; others have beer 
In antiquity, as in modern times, the craft th discovery of a Palace with fres 

of weaving and embroidery must have been tradi ‘ 

tional in Greece, the Aegean, and ¢ yprus.* In |] gypt 

the tape stry method of weaving Was as old as the prese ntations on some 

18th Dynasty.’ The ladies’ robes on Minoan and have been influenced by cos 

Mycenaean frescoes and other works of art are evi xtiles, with which th 

dently decorated with inwoven patterns.* In Homer must have been familiar. 

several passages, both in the Jad and the Odys cy, sidered to be a major 

refer to tapestry weaving. Wace’ has emphasized not be surprising if 

the fact that Homer in nine cases out of ten, refers evant, should imitate 

to tapestry weaving and not to embroidery. The xt : indeed these must have bx 

craft ol weaving is indeed nobl in Homer; Athena, cal pictures which he could see, 

Nausica and Penelope are skilled weavers. Two the act that fresce painting was 

passages are often quoted to show the hi h skill the Levant at this pe iod. 


of the Homeric weavers. In the first® it is stated to dimini gt nfluence wl 


that diff ult subj tS, like the battl $ ol the Trojans ; must have had on the Ac gean va 


and Achaeans could be represented by the tapestry leed when some of these painters 
method of weaving. Of course the easi ) evant during the 14th century s.c., tl 
popular must have been the fl iInwoven ra th ma nland Irescoes was 

tion, aS one can see in the second passa ec.” This mparison between the bull 


craft must have been quit importa it, as One Can ser 1d aters trom (¢ yprus’* a 1d 


trom the trequ nt reicrences to it 1n Homer, more ( and other objects, will 


important indeed than the craft of decorating clay the dependence of the vase-painter, 


vases.’” The Phoenicians and Sidonians are fre rendering the hide;'® the stippling on th 


quently mentioned in Homer as makers and met the Maroni crater (B.M. C268) is even 


chants of textiles. This trade must have started long gest The isolation of the Aegean-L 


before Homer's time, as soon as the Aegean spread painter from the Aegean frescoes m 


to the Levantine countries. Tapestries are always velop a new decorative style of his own, based 
use ful and easy to carry, therefore their trade must large ly, in all probability, on the dex oralive q 


have be« nm very live ly between East and West, and ties ol tapestry. This is we lI illustrate d by the 
Cyprus, as in later periods, may well have been teenth century bell-craters, decorated w 
the centre of this trade. stags, birds etc. the bodies of which 

Up to now scholars have been content to em- minut ornamental pattern such as cross 
phasize the dependence of the Mycenaean pictorial wavy lines. 


style on fresco prototypes, as an argument for its A tresco painter 1s free to draw human « 


curtains such as go on into Persian a I 
and especially in Greek-Phoenician pottery in Cyprus, On 
it in Palace style vase unting too 

'H. Kantor, AJA « 1947 0, n where other 


erences are quoted; al ». Marinato 


riov (1927-25) 

*In fact Greek tradition has pre 
Cypriotes Akesas and Helikon as th 
antiquity, cf. passages in Overbeck 

Carter- Newberry, lV, pl 1. XXVIII 

®Cf. Evans, PM II 37 Lorimer, Homer 
and the Monuments, pl Ill coes trom 
Tiryns and Thebes. Evans, however, co le lecoration 
of the Minoan robe to be embroidered 

A. J. B. Wace, “Weaving or Emb 

ST, 125ff 

44oft 

1° There are frequent references lomer cilled maker 


and decorators of metal vases, but 
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figures with every naturalistic detail: the w 


however needle worker, are limited 


and the 


technical! i lties which dictate the styl 
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i) wi 


simplifi ation of the form 
Moreov 
considered as fields 
all, gives 
filling ornament of all kinds. It is usually 


de 


body. The d orative 


animals and birds. 


bodies oO men, 


bodies thems¢ lves are 


ration. The bull’s body, above 


in outline with ated panel division 


elements of thes pai 
usually dots,’’ small crosses,’* wavy line: 
elements could well have been inw 


re ndered 


these 
tapestry or rendered by a needle. 
of bodies could be 


filling d 


or 


with ecoration in a lighter ( 


bulls on an amphoroid crater from En! 
the vase painter’s counterpart. 
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The Phaistos “Piano Nobile” 


J. W. GRAHAM 


Tne Palace of Phaistos in its two final stages 1 4 tself cannot be an entrance 


at last recei' a publication worthy of 


tance in the two sumptuous and scholarly volum great i opylon, however, con 


by Luigi Pernier and Luisa Banti.? This should d stitu but the 1 f an almost square 
much to correct the tendency of students of arcl tained within walls sive construc 
tecture to accept the Palace of Minos at Knossos ing ) area « ye nine hundred 
as the sole criterion of the Cretan pala e. mete! 1¢ predominating character of the 

It is now possible to realize fully that, although k i ry col ious in the general plan (fig 
there is unmistakably a broad general similarity of the List al rain there is noth 
of plan and a considerable coincidence in detail g to | juated ; at Knossos 
between the great sister palaces of Central Crete, linarily thick and solidly built 
the Phaistos structure has a distinct characte outside walls of this block of rooms, which we may 
significance of its own. Indeed in not a few m tl ropylor ga slock, is a feature 
tures, apart from its striking setting and its won vhich santi herself calls attention.’ Further 
derful panoramas toward Mt. Ida on the north evid f the rchitectural pretentiousness of 
and the fertile Mesara Plain on the east and south, — thi rt th is the series of broad, shallow 
the Phaistos palace may be considered to outrank | occurring on the north and south flanks 
the one at Knossos, even as the newly discovered of | igazine Block and symmetrically on its 
palace at Pylos in many respects need not fear com vest | as weil ; m the wall bounding the 
parison with that at Mycenae itself.* For exampl the Propylon stairway, and along the 
the large and very regular peristyle (74) at Phaistos ide ading dowt » the Propylon from the 
(pl. 58, fig. 1) finds no counterpart in the ruins of pper irt (th iazzale Superiore”). Elsewhere 
the Knossos palace; Phaistos exhibits an outstan n the pala icl eS appe: nly on the care 
ing number of well-decorated rooms with gypsi fully designed facade of the north end of the Cen 
veneer on the walls, flagged floors, and “semi-parti- _ tral lly, a outhern part of the east 
tions” ;* and the north facade of Phaistos, facing le of 1 zine B wl it fronts on 
the Central Court, is unparalleled for its syn tral t, exhibit netrical scheme 
metrical system of central doorway, half-columns, of a l ova mn Ww two pillars on either 
nic he S, and recesses. 

But far the most striking feature of the Phaistos iborate architectural treatment, especially 


palace is the splendid entrance-stairway (00) opel I loor rooms were merely service rooms, 
ing off the “Theatral Area” on the west (pl. sé tre ts the | nce of important rooms 
fig. 2, pl. 59, fig. 3).° A flight of a dozen steps, t of tl iistos Magazine Block; 
nearly fourteen meters broad, with deep treads and ly thick and strong as these were surely 
low risers, forms the approach to a portal almost d t on nore storeys above the 
ten meters wide with a great central oval lumn I I ding position in the 
This opens into a porch (68) leading again, through t Kn namely ng west facade, 
two great doorways, into a vestibule (69) illumi te l, in my opinion, plausibly 


nated by a light-well (69A) bordered by thre: t] f a fine suit { state apartments on 
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the floor above the maze of storage and cult rooms 
that lay west of the Central Court and at a level 
somewhat below it. This suite of rooms he desig 
nated the “Piano Nobile,” on the analogy of the 
Italian palazzo, for the principal floor of the Mi 
noan houses and palaces was characteristically the 
one above the ground floor. A piano nobile is doubt 
less also to be restored along the west facade of 
the palaces at Mallia and Gournia.* 

The obvious suggestion of a suite of similar 
rooms at Phaistos was put forward twenty-five 
years ago by Charbonneaux.’ And in the Guida 
degli Scavi Italiani in Creta published in 1947, Per 
nier and Banti, the authors, say (p. 52) that the 
rooms in the western half of the Magazine Block 
presumably had “columns whose bases must have 
rested on the pilasters preserved on the ground 
floor (Rooms 25-38). Particularly clear is the ar- 
rangement of a large room over Rooms 27-30 and 
33-36, which must have had two windows on the 
western facade, a double entrance door with cen 
tral pier resting on the pier built of blocks existing 
in the middle of Corridor 26, and two rows, of 
three columns each, placed over the squared blocks 
terminating the partition walls of these magazines. 
There thus results a type of hypostyle room of 
which the palace of Mallia offers a clear example.””"° 

Yet the Guida, « ontinuing the passage just quoted, 
declares that this columned hall in the western half 
of the block could not have been used as a reception 
hall (stanza d’apparato). The final publication goes 
even further: “However, although it is certain that 
there was an upper storey there [ic. over the 
magazines |, it is not necessary to admit a priort 
that this storey was composed of large, columned 
rooms. The finds seem to indicate the contrary.”"' 
The absence in the fill of any bases or other archi 
tectural members which might indicate important 


rooms above is noted, but it is also admitted that 


such were very rarely found anywhere in the pal 


ace. Consequently such negative evidence is of 
little or no value. 

This attitude on the part of the conscientious 
Italian excavators is no doubt in some measure a 
natural and laudable reaction against what not a 
to build 


has not 


few scholars feel was Evans’ tendency 


palaces in the air. But we wonder if it 
here, at least, caused them to go to the other ex 
treme. 

5 Hawes, H. B., 


margne, Foulles exécutées a 


Gournia, 25, fig. 10; Chapouthier and 
Mallia, trowsiéme rapport (19 


general plan 
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The principal reason for adopting the view above 


mentioned is given in the Guida (p. 52) 
peated in Festds II (p. 330), namely that there was 


found in the excavation of the corridor (2¢ ), | iled 
up In front of the double entrance-door, a great 


heap of grain carbonized in the fire which di 


stroyed 
the palace. Further, that this pile of grain was not 
stored on the ground floor is regarded by the exca 
vators as certain since it was found about a meter 
higher than the floor, and on a level with other 


debris evidently fallen from the upper storey. “It 


seems to me therefore probable that over the area 
of the magazines were not rooms, but other storage 
magazines. Probably in those of the ground floor 
were kept liquids and everything which was not 


dampness unavoidable in ground 


spoiled by the 
floor rooms having no pavements and, so far as we 
can judge, no windows. On the floor above will 
330) 


The accuracy of these observations and the 


have been grain, barley, etc.” (p. 
gen 
eral validity of the arguments can hardly be denied. 
It is the kind of evidence, detrimental to their own 
interests, which less scrupulous excavators would 
convenientl forget. 

But 


apparent dilemma. The problem must be ap 


we believe that there is a way around this 
proached from another direction, even though in 
so doing we shall immediately run into another 
and rather more serious difficulty: there is no trace 
of a stairway, nor likely position for one within the 
Magazine Block, to provide a worthy approach to a 
hypothetical set of state apartments! 

floor 
Room 70 


(pl. 59, fig. 3).’* But there are serious objections to 


To be sure the excavators claim that the 


above the magazines was entered via 
this view. 1) Room 70 was (as they admit) no 
doubt primarily a guard-room to command the 
Propylon, from whose vestibule (69) it is reached 
by way of three ascending steps. 2) It is inconceiv 
able that if the space in question was used for the 
storage of grain this grain should all have been 
carried in and out through the Propylon. ) A 
floor 


would allow barely more than two meters head 


over 27-37 at the same level as that of 70 
room for the magazines on the ground floor, and 
there is no sign of a doorway in the well-preserved 
south wall of 70; while, on the other hand, if we 
suppose that the level of the floor ot the hype theti 


cal upper magazines was a little higher than 70 


BCH (19 ) 


i tl and | Mallia, deuxién rapport (19 
12 ibid. 329 


rHE PHAISTOS 


signs oO ps the 

even stronger objections to 

i h thre ugh a narrow do rway 
across a small room, 


, could lead to important 


ek another route. The f 
trancew the pal: was, of cours 
broad the Proj 
the outer porch (65) into the vestibul 


yylon (66-67) an 


Og Wi have choi three routes 

into Room 70, we have just canvassed 

success. The s nd opens off the 
ight-well (69A) which lies east of t 


yrtio in 69; this merely op 


Stairway de scene 


northwa 


0 sibility is a bre 
wide) at the north end of 69, which 
a small vestibule (71) lighted by two 


From this a wide stairway (2.65 m.), al 


sage from Peristyl 


74 

ward, probably by seventeen steps, uy 
Guida (p. 52) calls a large room supporte: 
central but Miss Banti has right! 
nized as simply a spacious landing, p 

a large window in its west wall 

flight turns east above Corridor 73 and 
was continued by a passage leading to the 


and surrounding rooms above Peristyl 


assume thirteen steps in the second flight we W 


} 


have reac hed a point approximately above the aor 


way into 73 on the ground floor and a le 


about 9.12 above the datum ont. 
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Since the space over the first flight of the 
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more strongly oval and much larger than the pre- 
ceding three; the probable size of the bottom of the 
column drum resting on it is estimated in Festds 
II (p. 472) as 1.22 by 1.12 m. This would mean a 
proportion of around 4:1. If this seems rather heavy 
it can be explained by the great span supported by 
the column (pl. 59, fig. 4), amounting to some 4.40 
m. on both sides.”* 


As a further check we may consider the propor- 


tions of the two doorways between 68 and 69.”° The 
openings are 2.45 m. wide. A common proportion 
in monumental architecture, illustrated by the 
doorway of the Treasury of Atreus** is about 2:1, 
that is, the height of the door is twice the width 
at the bottom.”’ By this canon our doorways would 
have a height of about 4.90 m., which is well within 
the of possibility since the floor-to-floor 
height at this point would on our hypothesis 
amount to about 5.07 m., and it would be natural 
for these openings in the monumental Propylon 
to extend to the full height of the room. 

A little apparently reliable evidence is available 


range 


for the height of the ground-floor rooms in other 
parts of the palace. Thus the rooms between the 
Central Court and Court 48 (fig. 1) probably meas- 
ured about 2.88 m. since this would put the floor 
of the storey above this on a level with the ground 
floor of Peristyle Court 74. Room 50, north of 
Court 48 would for the same reason have a height 
of about 3.39 m., and Rooms 77-79, north of this 
again, would amount to 3.82 m.”* 

That the halls of the Propylon should have had 
ceilings over a meter higher than any of these other 
apartments is not surprising. But some confirma 
tion of the correctness of this estimate will be seen 
in the fact that if, as we have assumed—and surely 
with good reason, for both are served by the same 
stairway—the floor of the storey above Peristyle 74 
and that above the Propylon be on the same level, 
then the height of the former will, since its ground 
level is about a meter higher than that of the Propy 


24 Possibly some other form of column was used; see note 


37 
2" No evidence 
26 Wace, 
27 The doorway 


at Knossos 
at the site) 


of actual doors was found, Festds Il, 418 
Mycenae (1949) 29 
in the 


at the foot of the stairs South House 


measures 1.60 by 0.84 m,. (my own measurement 
28 Festos Il, 473 
29 jhid. 457 
80 This loft could have been reached by trap-doors and 
ladders from the central corridor (26). Was the 
stored in this loft used to feed the bulls for th 
See AJA 59 (1955) 171 

81 The 


rooms, doubtless in the 


grain of hay 


bull-games? 


necessary intermediate supports for this suite of 


form of columns, were surely placed 
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lon, be in the neighborhood of four meters. Such 
a figure is quite in consonance with the evident 
importance of this peristyle.* 

Having satisfied ourselves that we are treading 
on reasonably firm ground let us see what the ef 
fect will be upon our problem if we extend the 
floor level we have established above the Propylon 
(at 9.13 m.) over the entire Magazine Block (fig. 
3). It seems to bring an immediate solution! For 
since the ground level of the Magazine Block is 
only a little over two meters above the datum-point 
the difference between this and our restored floor 
level is about seven meters, which is enough for 
two storeys of reasonable height. The first of these 
storeys, above the ground-floor magazines, will pro 
vide the high-and-dry storage loft from which the 
pile of grain, the source of so much embarrassment 
The 


second storey will provide the space for the great 


to the Italian excavators, will have fallen.” 


suite of state apartments we feel must have been 
located in the Magazine Block. 

The plan of this “Piano Nobile” we cannot hope 
to recover in detail." The very wide wall between 
magazines 36-37 and 30-31 suggests that the space 
was divided into an eastern and a western half, 
perhaps by the familiar Minoan “semi-partition,” 
the entrance, from the hall over 68, debouching into 
the eastern half. In the western facade, located in 
the two symmetrical recesses, was probably a pair 
of broad windows overlooking the Theatral Area; 
this is also the view expressed in the Guida (p. 52). 
Windows are also probably to be restored in the 
symmetrical recesses on the north and south sides 
of the Magazine Block.** It would have been most 
appropriate for the east end of the suite also to 
have had a series of broad openings, either win 
dows or perhaps a colonnaded portico, from which 
games and ceremonies in the Central Court could 
have been viewed by the court élite, just as we sce 
ladies looking from upper windows in mural paint 
ings found at Mycenae.** 
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However there is one further problem, raised 
by our restoration of the Magazine Block, which 
we must face. The intermediate floor which we 


have inserted approximately three and a half meters 


above the level of the magazines is not suitable for rom north t ith by m m east to west. 


Room 25 which faces on the Central Court. For nee | icight from the top he base to the 
the facade of this room with its central column fit of tl hitrave would amount to about six 
and four openings framed by great pillars would be and a half meters on our restoration, the column in 
impossibly dwarfed if forced to terminate his t would have tl le proportion 
height.** Another possibility is to let this room ex f approx tely nterior columns in 
tend the full height of the two lower storeys, namely ne with the facad are smaller and less 
about seven meters, or about two meters one! strons val. “ ern measuring 0.76 by 0.85 
than the Propylon halls 68-69 n ister! by Maximum and 

This suggestion may seem at first rath ld nin he | ulated at from 
but a little consideration will, I believe, make a lit to nearly mns as slendet 
appear not only possible but probable. It i I t n I an mural paintings, 
siderably the largest ground floor room in the who ul i] t vid ( j irse uncertain 
palace, measuring 9.70 m. from north to south by lculated 1 the basis of what 
8.45 m. east to west; because of this and becaus reliable « lumns of Room 50 
of its imposing and broad facade on the Cents lap rtion « y the architects of 
Court and the two inner columns, it was originally t i f Phaistos readily varied the proportions 
termed by the excavators the megaron degli uomi f tl I o correspond with differences in 
ni.** Other outstanding features of the room ar st] structural function 


the well-laid gypsum floor with pattern of lar 1 rest n of Room 2 » height of 


blocks on the two axes, the gypsum veneer on the m voul i o be in keep 


lower part of the walls with painted stucco abovy lent orta 1 not out of 
the carefully constructed niches in the th, 1 h its facade and inte ipports.”* It 
and north walls, and the special entrance “ to iin the exts linary thick 

northeast corner whi h, by a few steps up, puts h i OF t A ‘ 1 or tn I veen Rooms 
room in immediate connection with the Propy } 25 and r wh I rs were unabl 
via the light-well 69A. The entrance just 

tioned, as well as the doubl doorway opening in ) tored { t ivAZin Blocl 

the corridor of the magazines (26), was fu hed f win ‘ | facade on 
with doors, and sometime after the constru t| bination of 


of the room the two lateral openings ol the { I ul ntral Court, 


NOBILI 
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its lofty and elegant Room 25 on the ground floor 
and no doubt equally splendid halls in the “Piano 


Nobile,” and its commodious utilitarian storage 


chambers, will have formed an architectural unit 
worthy of its position beside the monumental Pro 
pylon. Together they imay take their place as per 
haps the best integrated and coherent complex in 
Cretan palace architecture. 


Appep Nore on tue Heicut or THe Sroreys 
IN THE Macazine Brock 


In order to arrive at as much agreement as pos 
sible and to avoid hypotheses based on erroneous 
or incomplete data I have availed myself of the 
generous offer of Miss Luisa Banti to read a pre 
liminary version of the foregoing article. Her 
knowledge of the architecture of the Phaistos pal 
ace is unrivaled, and I am greatly indebted to her 
for suggestions and criticisms. It is therefore a great 
satisfaction to be able to quote her general ap- 
proval of the restoration of the Piano Nobile as out 
lined above, with one important reservation, namely 
that she cannot agree that Room 25 could have 
had a height as great as seven meters. 

This objection could be countered (as our editor 
has suggested to me) by modifying the restoration, 
carrying the Piano Nobile rooms only as far as the 
wall east of 32 and 70. This would leave one free 
to restore Room 25 at any desired height. It is a 
matter, to be sure, of balancing probabilities, but 
the strength of Miss Banti’s objections is not, in 
my opinion, sufficient to outweigh the advantages 
of a restoration which would prolong the Piano 
Nobile to the facade of the Central Court. 

Although some further consideration of this prob 
lem would therefore seem desirable a thorough 
restudy of the question of the height of the storeys 
of Cretan palaces is a project too ambitious to un 
dertake at the moment. Perhaps sufficient informa 
tion for our present purposes can be gleaned, how- 
ever, by a review of the readily available data. 

Miss Banti’s general view, based on many years 
experience in Crete, is that palace rooms were re 
markably low, perhaps never exceeding four meters, 
and usually considerably less. Indeed she would 
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consider this a principle of Minoan architectural 


esthetics. 
Such evidence 


than palac es the 


as we have for buildings other 
Royal Villa, the South House, 
and the Temple Tomb at Knossos, for example 
doc § not, to be sure, contradict the pen ral impres 
sion of comparatively low storeys; yet the recon 
structed height of the first storey of the Little Pal 
ace at Knossos, bas« d on the remains of a two fli rht 
four meters.*® In 


stairway, is about 


the palaces 


themselves the number of instances where a close 
approximation can be made is very limited, and 
since much of their ground floors was given over 
to storage and work rooms the feeling gained trom 
the remains should be received with considerable 
caution. 

What is regularly referred to as “the” Throne 
Room at Knossos had a height apparently of only 
2.80 m., 


about yet perhaps the “light that beats 


upon a throne” has been too great in this case 
simply because of its fortunate preservation. For 
surely this was no great state audience-chamber, 
but rather a special conference room of some sort 
for “Minos” and his councillors, and its height was 
in any case evidently conditioned by that of the 
magazines and small cult rooms to the south and 
such as 


Phaistos 50 and 77-79 (pl. 58, fig. 1), have heights 


west of it. Apartments of fine quality, 


of approximately 3.39 and 3.82 m. (floor-to-floor) 
respectively. Miss Banti (in a letter of Oct. 5, 1954) 
says that these are “the grand apartments of the 
palace which should therefore have loftier ceilings 
than the rest of the palace.” But have we not rea 
son to believe that there may have been grander 
apartments on the upper floors—such as we have 
slock, for exam- 
ple? As a matter of fact, I believe that Miss Banti’s 


“grand apartments” 


restored over the west Magazine 


simply formed part of the 
Phaistos Domestic Quarter! 

Again, the lowest storey of the Domestic Quar 
ter at Knossos had a height of 4.02 m. as restored 
by Evans on apparently reliable evidence, while the 


storey immediately above—which was stil below 


the level of the Central Court—was about 4.22 m.“* 
But while these were undoubtedly important rooms 


Evans seems to have been right In regarding this 
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Medea at Marathon 


B. SHEFTON 


Amoncst fifth century vase paintings of the story do not rn us her nversely from the early 
of Theseus’ encounter with the Marathonian bull ( ul per 1 onwards, ap: rom some egregious 
there stands out a group which is closely linked by C wl vill engas ir attention for inat 
composition and treatment of story. On these vases very U re] sentauions oO Theseus and 
the action moves from left to right; Theseus ay he bu if no less ch y the pattern de 
proaches the bull from behind, grasps one of the 


thought of as being tied up already and starting ‘*) ‘ou taba ly chronological or 


horns and swings his club. The bull is probably The following are the vases g up the group; 


on its way to Athens, but it requires chastiseme: 

to curb its restiveness. Two more figures often ay in-krates vres (ARI 

pear on these vases. There is an old man holding haist ainter ) 

a staff who watches the struggle; he must 2 mn-krater, Bologna 264 (Pellegrini, Cata 
geus. Then there is also a woman, usually holding ler 1 grect dipinti delle necropoli fel 
a jug and a phiale, who hastens away—in some inee, Bologna 1912, p 7 14; old-fash 
the representations in evident fright. Who is sh 

She has been called a local nymph by some, wherea ulyX-Kral F an Simeon, 
others have taken her to be Medea. The proble: al ulection (ex Ruesch), (ARV, 682, 
is not merely one of nomenclature, for if she can ; Manner of Polygnotos) 

be shown to be Medea, there would be evidenc 1) oI cup, Verona (ARV, 659, no. 110; 
for the existence in the fifth century of a v 


riation 


(ARI 712, no. 6 


of the Louvre Centa omachy). 


on the ordinary story of Medea’s exile from Athens 


after the arrival of Theseus. Furthermore the 
ilyx-Krater, Agrigento (AKYV, 444, no. 2 
sibility that this variation may already have existed 4 
“Cs o references there: A. P. Griffo, ll museo 
in the fifth century has been thought by many 
scholars to have a bearing upon the problem of 
the plot and perhaps also the date of one of | 


ripides’ tragedies, the Aigeus, now lost except for iY = 


ottrano in the An 
from |JRAI 6 
ISA 41 [1940-45] 19 


Paralipomena 


some fragments. 

Since these questions were last discussed 
tail, more evidence has come to light and it 
sible to reopen the problem with some hoy 
bringing it nearer to solution.’ 


rano Painter). 
Let us first set down the vases which make wy ma the | is not Athena. 


as 
this group. They are by no means the earliest re; ' ily J ' of 


the 


resentation of the story, but it is true that on wears orien 


whole earlier representations, those before the ear! he must there 


classical period, follow a different iconography and if yhe hastens off to the right 
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holding a jug in her left hand and a phiale 
in her right.° 


These vases’ range from shortly after the middle 
(no. 1) to the later years of the fifth century (no. 
6). No. 7 is separated from the others by a longish 
interval of time; its date is in the third quarter 
of the fourth century.’ 

The uniformity of these pictures is remarkable 
and argues a common pattern or prototype, proba- 
bly in major art. The group of Theseus with club 
holding the bull is common to all seven vases. 
Aigeus on the left is found on nos. 2, 3, 5 and 7; 
common again to all seven is the woman on the 
right, who (except on no. 2) has a phiale in one 
hand,* and in some pictures a jug in the other as 
well (nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7). 

Here then is an iconographic tradition which 
started in the early classical period, goes on through 
most of the rest of the fifth century and has echoes 
later on. This is a pattern which is becoming in- 
creasingly familiar in the study of fifth century 
iconographic development. But we must go back 
to the woman with the jug and phiale and ask who 
she is. For her identification may help us in deal- 
ing with an interesting mythological crux concern- 
ing the story of Theseus’ arrival in Athens. In brief 
the problem is this. The canonical version® is that 


ABSA 
in Salonica is frag 


5 There are two near-replicas by the same hand (cf 
2 and 3), but the bell-krater 
bell-krater 


Le., nos, 


mentary, and on the Louvre G526, Medea's place 
is taken by Athena 

® The following are too fragmentary to appear in the text, 
or are different despite their similarity. They are unpublished, 


and I therefore describe them in some detail 


a) Two fragments joining, from a column-krater in Florence 
(from Populonia no. 99). They give the wreathed head, 
the left shoulder and upper arm of a youth turned to the 

right. A cloak flutters over his left shoulder, and he wears 

a scabbard strap. In his right hand he has raised a long 


Almost bull 


The date seems to be contemporary to developed Polyg 


thin club certainly a Theseus and picture 


notan 
bell-krater in Oxford, J. D. Beazley. It 


shows the right shoulder and raised right arm and hand 


b) Fragment of a 


The hand grasps the end 
doubtful 


of a man turned to the right 
of a club. The date is classical, the subject is 


Now two vases where the subject is clear, but the treatment 


a little different from the canonical scheme 


(ARV, 329, no. 9; Painter 


Theseus with his club in his right 


c) Column-krater, Bari 
of the Yale Oinochoe) 


1396 


hand moves to the right. With his left hand, he is grasp 
ing the horn of the bull also moving to the right. To 
the left of this group, there is a woman turned to the 
right with both arms stretched forward. On the right 
of Theseus and the bull, there stands a man turned in 


He holds a stick 
in his left hand; his right is raised in a gesture 


wards towards the centre of the field 
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Theseus on arrival in Athens all but fell victim to 
a poison attempt by Medea, but was recognised by 
his tokens only just in time by Aigeus, who pushes 
the poisoned cup aside. Medea, now hopelessly 
compromised, has to leave Athens. Sometime after, 
Theseus sets out on his own initiative to get rid of 
the Marathonian bull. 

There is however a variant to this story which 
has come down to us in two accounts, the epitome 
of Apollodorus (1, 5)*® and the so-called Mytho 
graphus Vaticanus (I, 48).’* Here Medea’s first 
attempt at Theseus is not the poisoned cup; but 
by instilling fear into Aigeus, she gets him to send 
Theseus against the bull, a forlorn venture which 
had already cost lives. When Theseus survived vic 
toriously, she inspired a second attempt, the poi- 
soned cup. Then followed recognition and Medea’s 
exile. 

Now it ought to be said straightway that the 
woman with jug and phiale on our vases has been 
identified, though not without protests, as Medea 
by a number of scholars;’* this then was taken to 
be good fifth century evidence for the existence of 
the “variant” version,’® which in turn has been 
widely but without good evidence accepted as the 
sequence of events created or at least adopted by 
Euripides in his lost tragedy, the Aigeus,* a play 


This is 
text. Many 


somewhat earlier than no. 1 of the 


of the elements found in that group of vases 


are found here too; but the order of man and woman 


is reversed and she does not carry jug or phiale; she 


also appears to be encouraging Theseus 
(ARV, Manner 
Centauromachy). I know the 


Column-krater Bologna 245 714, no. 2 


of Painter of the Louvre 


vase from Pellegrini’s description only. The direction of 


movement is reversed and Theseus does not hold a club, 


but holds the rope by which the bull is fettered. On the 


left there is an old man, laurel-crowned and holding a 


sceptre in his right hand—Aigeus 
CE. P. E. ¢ 


| 


torbett, Gnomon 23 (1951) 62, n 


yn no. 5 she has actually dropped the phiale in terror 
® Convenient discussions are ML s.v. “Medcia,” 


er); RE s.v. “Medeia,” 


2496-7 (Seeli 


46 (Lesky) and the succinct notes in 


Pfeiffer, Callimachus 1, 227 
10 ed 


‘Led. Angelo Mai, Classicorum auctorum e Vaticanis co 


Wagner, Mythographi Graeci 1, p. 174 


bus editorum tomus Ill (Rome 1831); also G. H 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini tres, vol. 1, Celle 
12 Cf. Robert, Heldensage Il, 2, 725 and Michaelis, AZ (1 
232ff; for different views, cf. Lehnerdt, thid. 117ff and 
mann, Jason in Kolchis, 12 
18 Medea, of 


of th 


course, would have no place in any 
bull struggle in accordance with the canonical 
14 This view was first, to my knowledge, argued by } 
in AZ (1877) 76, then adopted by Wilarnowitz in the a 
to his edition of the Hippolytus (p. 243) 
I, p 


tragicus dvayywpiouby differre debuit, on the other hand he 


Pfeiffer (Callimachus 


227) pertinently observes certe ad finem fabulae poeta 


160 
— 
Bode, 
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of uncertain date."* Now the evidence we shall th the ph, she also took over jug 
presently consider seems indeed to sugg: 

there may be a link between Euripides’ play and the rater (no. * t however the 
“variant” version; it certainly proves the latter’ first that lea m s her appearance in pi 


existence as early as the fifth century. Neverthe! tu $ al he bull, and now we must 


such conclusions cannot be based, as the hav veen I sence on ir Vases whi h also rep 


in the past, on the supposed presence of Medea in t th g] n onography different 


the vase paintings in question, as with the ex Lt ries W p tor een discussing. 
tion of no. 7, the fourth century Ancona krater, the a t a bell-krater in Madrid (red no 


woman with the jug and phiale cannot, in fact, b b Munich 2335 (ARV, 780 


/ 


Medea. She must be the local nymph hastening lating son etween 430 and 420 
away, for there is nothing specihc to point to ; It | en me ne liscussions of this 
Medea, since jug and phiale are the ordinary ves number of times, remained un 
sels for a libation,’* which a nymph might well b h th irteous permission of the 


expected to make."’ Since the group of vases in Iscu ve reproduce it now (pl. 60, figs. 2, 2). 


question no doubt descends from a particular proto of interpre ( er Theseus at 
type, we assume that some influential representa- tacks ull with stone: is is on the left; 


tion of the scene showed the local nymph taking on the 1 t Medea hastens away discomfited, hold 
the side of the bull’*® and running away in dismay, ing an y phiale h in her left hand. She 
still holding the implements otf the libation, when \ i i ( tal cap an | a sleev d garment, one 


the fight had gone to Theseus. When Medea on t ( entations of Medea in oriental 


the fourth century Ancona krater at last usurped  costur n the background the local nymph of 


nt whether in 

the traged ‘ ( we 3 » re 1 the as part of her 

[On rereading the text, I find that I have not been quite fais ‘ het t ¢ to the icono 
of those scholars who accept a fifth centu P th f va Something 


for the origin of the “variant” version. To redress th , f th view it i we must not 
let me quote from R. Wagner, Epitoma Vaticana ex A lori I ug and phiale 
Bibliotheca, Leipsic 1891, 124: Ac bene accidit, quod um the } t how meant 
momentum (in epittoma) tragici poctae manum indicat t that hould have 
enim, nisi in tragocdiae argument notaiu dignum eral ¢ hown re x are even on 
dem die (abOnyepivév), quo a pugna cum tauro Theseu ¢ which w ‘ within the 
dusset, etiam poculum illud veneno conditum in epulis et 
motum esse? f piu ra n. 4) 
For a reconstruction of the plot of Euripide figeu | { Mean 
upon the “variant” version see Wilamowitz, Griechische Tra t fern t (Berlin 
goedien Ill, Berlin 1910, 175-7.] 
* Dated ear by Wilamowitz and most hola 
on account of the Aigeus episode in the Medea (fH 


[1880] 482). His argument however is not decisive D. | : A N hetl the nymph 


Page, Medea, xxix and also Wilamowitz ren [ va welcomed 
| where he modifies 


that Medea 


Attic legenc 


f Medea’s st At [ “Lokal 


(Theseus 12, 2 ells of a spot in the 


Berlin 


in Madrid, 
this much must be gran to t othe r ) lehis, 1% 
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London 


hands of 
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ince there is reason to believe flig! ter, also in 
und her marriage to Aig vas ME bf ft ' the cup Florence 
Thus Herodotus (VII, ¢ kW 
bridge by the Villa Giulia Painter (ARV, 404, 1 cup, 
later art might have shown the magic chest, the @ 1 
Medea nw Ancona krater alread a : 
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Marathon emerges. She wears a stephane and 
clearly takes the side of Theseus. 

The painter of this piece not only departed from 
the composition usual at that time for a Theseid, 
but he also substituted Medea in the very plac c 
where in the canonical representations of the time, 
the local nymph should have been. He has not in 
deed forgotten the nymph, but found her a new 
place, Medea holds a phiale, she may have had a 
jug too in the hand obscured by the bull. An open 
question here whether Medea holds the phiale in 
her own right or whether it was suggested by the 
painters’ knowledge that she took the place of the 
nymph with jug and phiale. In any case Medea is 
here unmistakably present on a vase of between 
430 and 420 B.c. What conclusions are to be drawn? 
Does it show what we called the “variant” version, 
where Medea gets Theseus sent out to Marathon, 
and thus give perhaps some sort of lower limit for 
the date of Euripides’ Aigeus? It might of course, 
but the vase is perhaps too commonpla¢ e a piece ol 
work to bear such weighty conclusions. 

We can fortunately be more positive with a sky 
phos of large size in Florence (from Populonia no. 
80), which has been published, but incompletely, 
in drawings.** Our photographs add some parts 
and give all that remains. This remarkable piece 
should date to about 430 B.c. or a few years later, 
and the subject is “the guile of Medea.” It clearly 
gives what we called the “variant” version, and it 
is indeed likely that directly or indirectly its treat 
ment is inspired by drama, the Aigeus of Eu 
ripides, if the commonly held view of its contents 
is correct.”* 
the bull defeated and tied 
up; turning away from it Theseus stands by re 


On one side we see 


laxed and leaning on his thin, long club (pl. 61, 
fig. 4). In his left hand, he holds his hat, evidently 


the cvvéa Adxawa of Bacchylides 18(17) line 50.*° 


“SNS (1943) 411 and pl Id 


back of 


leaning over it in the 


14. Our picture a 1 tragment 


giving the Aigeus’ chair who sits with his left arm 
Parthenon frieze 
(or the girl on the lekythos, Pfuhl, Maleret u. Zetchnung Il 
fig. 543) and part of the handle palmette and also that part 
of th 


Theseu and his left 


manner of Zeus on the 


main body of the vase which gives the left shoulder of 


hand carrying a conical hat 


n. 14 


I am puzzled why the hat should be so prominent here 


column-krater Bologna 264 


It also hangs conspicucusly on the 


(our list no. 2). Finally it plays a great part in the early fourth 


century Apulian bell-krater, Neugebauer, Antiken in deutschem 


Privathesitz (Berlin 1938) pl. 80, no. 181, which 
Medea drops 


ly at the sword and onical hat 
Worth noting is that Theseu s a perfec good petasos 


represe nts 


the moment of the recognition her jug in dismay 


whilst Aigeus looks attentive 
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The head is lost, so we do not know which way 
he looked. But the chances are that he looked to the 
right towards the other side of the vase, where his 
gaze is taken up” by surreptitious eyeing on the 
part ol Medea, 
one hand, is gesticulating to Aigeus with the 
other (pl. 61, fig. 5). 


who, holding the magi che t in 


There is evidently no recognition yet; on the 


Medea 
after her hopes on the outcome of the bull strugek 
had foundered. As the Mythographus Vaticanus 
has it, Theseus vero tauro interfecto duplicavit regi 


contrary, the prelude to another plot by 


timorem. Dein invitatum ad epulas eum perdere 
voluit. 

Here then we have an articulate representatior 
of what is likely to be the version used by Euripides 

Towards the end of the century, the ‘ the 
calyx krater in Adolfseck by the Kekrops Painter 
(ARV, 853, no. 2). The vase is still unpublished. 
Here, as on the last vase, the bull is defeated and 
tied up. Theseus is relaxing and has sat down. On 
a higher plane, Aigeus sits on a chair whilst Me 
dea in oriental costume leans against his shoulders 
holding jug and phiale. There is no sign of alarm 
on her part. Presumably the recognition of father 
and son has not yet occurred. Taking our cue from 
the | lorence skyphos, we may think that Mi de d 
is about to whisper some new devilry into Aigeus’ 
ear, but the painter is evidently not very explicit, 
and we cannot press the evidence too far. 

Our fourth vase is a Kerch pelike in Leningrad.” 
This need not detain us long. Medea in full orien 
tal costume here watches Theseus tie up the bull 
Athena is present, but no Aigeus. By this time, 
Medea had come to be the expected witness of 
Fhe seus’ 


noted that 


struggle with the bull®*** and we have al 


ready in the Ancona krater (our list 


no. 7), Mede a has taken the place of the dismayed 


nymph of the earlier vases in its series. 


whether 
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version. But it never gained a mono] h ol this 


Miss Ida 


inh ‘| aran 


resentative art, for down to the last d 
fifth century, there were still painted 
the bull struggle which, following th 
iconography, continued to show a nyn 


the balance 
from the scene, instead of Medea 


“variant” 
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Since these lines were written, Su rf Caz edat ‘ 1 rey sentative 
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ne century 
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early fourth-century bell-krater, Athens 1 
1921) from Hermione. The picture show 
wearing a pul hat. He holds his club in Ancona and 
hand and is restraining the bull with his lef 


nin the fifth 
ing it by the horn. Movement is f1 


in our list 
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Problems of Copy and Adaptation in the Second 
Quarter of the First Millennium B.C. 


Some Syrian and “Syro-Hittite” Elements in the 


Art of Arabia and of the West’ 
BERTA SEGALL 


{TES 62-65 


Tue emergence of Greece as the leading artistic Ten ( 1¢ Moon). It represents a man who, 
power of the ancient world in the sixth century with head erect, is walking rather stiffly. Both fists 


B.c. was preceded by several successive waves of a1 rust 1 fore him, with the upper arms 


Eastern influences on her art, of “orientalizing nearly rtical and the elbows bent; in his right 
styles,” which were, however, quickly adapted an¢ and he probably once held a staff, which is now 
absorbed. Farther west, in Etruria, the Easter: \issing, leaving only a hole through the fist where 
elements appeared more abruptly and were less it had been inserted; in the left he still holds be 
well amalgamated. Of late, a similar, but entirely n the sé 1 and third fingers his official seal, 
independent phenomenon can be observed at the the d of which now appears only as an oval 
southern periphery of the area from which the b he man’s loincle'h, a rectangular piece 
oriental influences also reached the West, in Arabia th wrapped snugly around his thighs, with 
A small but important group of Arabian monu- th end overlapping the left. The open end 
ments shows traits which obviously emanated from f tl th, being pulled taut about the waist, 
the same centers that were such a rich source of curved line from above the left hip to 
oriental motifs in Greek and Etruscan art. Among tl enter front. The difference in circumference 
these, the bronze statue of a youth wearing a lion in the » and bottom of the skirt causes the left 
skin, which was discovered by Frank P. Albright end t : slightly lower, thus breaking the other 
in his excavation of the Temple of the Moon in 1 t ht line ; bottom. A broad belt hides 
Marib, Yemen, is the most interesting and has the t dye « ie skis is of even width with 
therefore already been widely discussed,’ but the it knot or buckle, ex two narrow ends 
sources of the various stylistic elements from which h dows back which are probably in 
it is composed have not yet been investigated. tended t pi it loo: ds sels (fig. 3). 
Therefore, the exact place of this work in the de stuck is he | ttle toward the right and 
velopment of Arabian art as well as in the larger p vare is a sheathed dagger. 
process of the diffusion of these elements from he ¥ strais W a slightly bulging 
their source to other parts of the ancient world is yund le of the dagger is thick at 
still undetermined. hilt 1 but nd studded with four large rivet 
Since only the photographs here reproduced 
plate 62, figs. 1 to 3 were available to me, I quote he n a lion’s skin is draped 
Frank Albright’s description of the statue whicl ts { iws crossed in nt across his chest, its 
later had to be left behind in Yemen:* idpaws gripping his thighs. No clasps for hold 
“The statue was found lying on its left side ; ing the paws in pl - indicated. The lion's head 
the base of a pillar (in the entrance hall of t hugs th k of the man’s neck, and its tail hangs 


1 The studies on which thi yndensation is based were gre { { RASO a (10 8, fig. 7 and 
aided by at to Europe in th imm of ) f c ink | ‘ t and Albert 
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to the back edge of his skirt. The head of the lion 
is small and almost unrecognizable, and the paws 
look like human hands. Apparently the lion skin 
was extremely thin, for the shape of the man’s 
shoulder blades is distinctly visible through it.” 

F, P. Albright describes the hair as “a thick cap 
encircled by a double band of ribbons, which are 
tied on the left side, just above the ear. On the right 
side the ribbons project abruptly, leaving a small 
hole for the insertion of some ornament (a fibula 
to hold them together?)” 

“The torso is modeled in broad flat planes. There 
are two small folds of flesh at the base of the neck 
(fig. 1). The legs are straight, with a sharp ridge 
running down the front, and a curved, incised line 
from the ankles to the knees, outlining the muscles 
of the calves, Another sharp ridge runs up the front 
of the neck, which is slightly conical, tapering up 
ward to the broad, stiff head. The eyes are large 
and conventionalized—the irises being indicated by 
incised circles in the center of the eyeballs. The 
eyebrow, a sharp ridge above the eyesocket, fol 
lows the curve of the upper eyelid. The nose is 
large, arched in profile, and the nostrils are deeply 
indented, The mouth is a narrow slit, and a lightly 
incised line runs down each side of it from the nose 
to the chin. The ears are large and simply modeled, 
with large, bulbous lobes. ... The front of the statue 
is covered with a lightly engraved inscription run 
ning from the shoulders to the bottom of the skirt 
and continued on the right knee.” 

A new careful investigation of the original will 
have to determine whether the statue was cast in 
one piece or whether the sharp ridges running up 
the legs and the center of the neck indicate that 
it was cast in parts and then welded together or 
even worked from metal sheets in repoussé. What 
ever the technical process, a completely preserved 
bronze statue of obviously archaic style, almost one 
meter high, is rare in any of the ancient arts. This 
one, moreover, has a dedicatory inscription in let 
tering of the second stage of South Arabian boustro 
phedon inscriptions, which, according to the chro- 
nology accepted at present by Albright and Jamme, 
begins in the seventh century and was not replaced 
till the early fifth. More than the usual amount of 
clues are therefore provided for placing the statue 

*W. v. Bissing, “Aegyptische Bronze 
Mittleren Reiches,” AM 38 (1913) 230ff, pl. x 

5 Valentin Miiller, Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und Klein 
asien (Augsburg 1929) 134 
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in the history of South Arabian civilization. But 
the statue shows a number of surprising discr¢ pan 


Cies; 


i 
it combines features which belong to dif 


ferent periods and even to different countries. 


At first sight, the discrepancies are not ay 


pparent. 


The bronze is a well-integrated work with 
tinction and even charm, a quality not easily recog 
South The 


figure of elongated proportions and easy 


nized in works of Arabian art. slim 


stance, 
ba k ) 


which betrays some knowledg« of the anatomy ol 


and the modelling (especially that of the 


the human higure have tew counterparts in ancient 


Arabian sculpture, but are rather reminiscent of 
ancient Egyptian art. The erect broad-shouldered 
figure stepping forward, staff in hand, belongs to 
the repertory of Egyptian sculpture from the Old 
Kingdom onward and remained a favorite type 
down to the Saite and later periods, There is much 
in the Marib bronze that can be compared to Egyp 


The 


proportions, the shoulders and well-modelled shoul 


tian bronzes, especially as seen from the back. 


der blades and even the hair with its pec uliar cut in 
the form of a cap of equal length on all sides, not un 
like a mushroom cap, appear on Egyptian bronzes. 
A bronze statuette from the Egyptian Departm«e nt 
of the Museum in Athens, for instance (pl. 63, fig. 
4), shows this treatment of the hair Ww ith the strands 
But 


also differences, and these are significant. On Egyp 


indicated by parallel incised lines.* there are 
tian statues it is usually only the arm holding the 


staff that is bent, while the other hangs down, 
close to the body. Rarely are both arms be nt with 


Marib 


9 and 


the lower arms stretched forward as in the 
bronze. This is a trait characteristic of Asiati 


more specifically of Syrian art,° and it is, in fact, 
in Syria that most of the foreign traits absorbed in 
the Marib bronze can be found. 

The general stance and the position of the arms 
are known from a number of Syrian bronzes from 
the end of the second millennum .s.c. I illustrate one 
example in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
(pl. 63, fig. 5) because it also shows the triangular 
stylization of the muscles of the chest which the 
Marib bronze faithfully preserves. Another small 
bronze of the period of “Neo-Hittite” style, the 
statuette of a young warrior in the Louvre’ (pl. 63, 
fig. 6) can be compared to the Marib youth because 

of the 
h 
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for many male figur del, and this 
Albrig it 
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bone with clean-shave n cheeks, and 
able combination of very large nose with 
point in 
combination 1s 
temal oyrian faces of the urly 


B.c. The ladies of Barnett’s Syrian ivory t. Gi parently 


(pl. 63, fig. 7) have a striking family resembla its He 


to the Marib youth in spit ol the differ ices Il 1 in Greek 

| bronze techniques, though they nument 

ontemporary,. I I vith the 
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perceived. On the Carchemish relief, the body dis- 
appears completely beneath the long straight cloak 
which reaches down over the ankles; moreover, 
since the woman is one of a group moving in pro- 


cession, the repetition of diagonals of headdresses 


and shoulder lines is used to strengthen the impres- 


sion of movement. In marked contrast to this, the 
woman on the Sana relief is rendered entirely in 
horizontal and vertical lines, and the impression of 
stability is further heightened by the design of her 
sturdy legs which are firmly planted on the ground. 
Yet the style is not realistic. Both the Carchemish 
and the Sana relief are worked in flat relief with 
no modeling whatever of the body and hardly any 
modeling of the face. The differences are due to 
differences of school but very likely also to a dif 
ferent date. 

In another case of Arabian adaptation of “Hittite” 
motifs, the difference in date between ultimate 
source and Arabian version can roughly be de 
termined, In the North Arabian trading center De- 
dan, the modern Al-Ula, explorers found two 
graves, guarded by monsters, which they described 
thus: “Il est difficile de déterminer la nature des 
deux étres sculptés en relief dans une niche, 4 gauche 
et a droit du tombeau. Ce sont sans doute des étres 
fantastiques, mais qui vraisemblablement n'ont pas 
été créés de toutes piéces par I’artiste qui les a des 
sinés.... Seul le devant a été dessiné. La téte qui 
se détache en un relief trés accusé a été de la part 
de l'artiste l'objet d’une attention spéciale. Les deux 
rangés de grosses dents bien détaillés encadrant une 
bouche entr’ouverte d’ol pend une langue forte 
ment tirée, sont surtout curieuses. Le sculpteur a 
sans doute voulu donner 4 son cerbére un aspect 
terrible, mais le dessin appartient a l’enfance de 
l’art.”*" One of the graves has a Minaean inscrip- 
tion which W. F. Albright dates in the second cen 
tury p.c. and that is, of course, also the date of the 
sculpture, but its original sources go back to a far 
earlier period, though not, as the explorers suggest, 
to the beginnings of art. Actually we are dealing 
here with a very late and very debased survival of 
the lion protome of “Syro-Hittite” art. The open 
mouth, the outstretched tongue, the rows of square 
teeth and especially the parallel grooves above them 
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are typical for this style and, outside neo-Hittite 
settlements, they are always an indication of its 
influence. A lion’s head’* (pl. 64, fig. 11) which was 
unfortunately found out of context, is even more 
instructive, because its style has degenerated less; 
its ultimate prototype must have looked like the 
neo-Hittite lion (pl. 64, fig. 12).’* This lion from 
Dedan is even nearer to the ultimate prototype 
than the bronze protome from Shibam in the Fitz- 
william Museum in Cambridge, England.*® The 
date of the bronze cannot yet be determined, but 
it seems faintly certain that it is not a Hittite im- 
port as has been suggested, but a native Arabian 
creation. It shows, in addition to the Arabian and 
the Syro-Hittite, other elements of still unknown 
origin. 

Survivals of Syro-Hittite motifs in post-Hittite pe- 
riods are known from other parts of the ancient 
world, and the lions from Dedan are not an isolated 
case. The considerable difference in date between 
them and their ultimate prototype only serves as a 
new reminder that, in order to arrive at a date for 
an adaptation, we cannot simply add an arbitrary 
“time lag” to the date of the prototype. Many more 
factors have to be taken into consideration, and 
these vary from case to case. 

Most syncretistic styles develop in the wake of 
the 
elements of their art on that of the vanquished 


ancient empires: conquering nations impose 
country and also employ at home the available tal 
ent from outside. In the cases here discussed the 
contrary is true: Syro-Hittite art forms spread far 
thest after the fall of the neo-Hittite principalities. 
Humfry Payne saw that in Greece adaptations 
from Syro-Hittite sources occur in the first half of 


the seventh century B.c.;”* 


in Etruria they also ex- 
isted in the sixth. We are apparently dealing here 
with a situation somewhat similar to that after the 
battle of Actium, when Italy was flooded with 
Alexandrian objects from the loot of Octavian’s 
army or to that in the Italian Renaissance when 
large quantities of bronzes, engraved gems, etc. 
from the extensive treasure hunts in ancient Roman 
ruins, disappeared in the workshops of the artists 
and gave rise to copying on a large scale, some of it 


not entirely bona fide. The objects from the looting 
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of the neo-Hittite settlements, sculpture in the 
round and in relief, in gold, silver, bronze, and 
ivory, were suddenly available in large quantities 
to traders and artisans alike, and soon their motifs 
were introduced in the West through import and 
through the mixing of artisans of many nation 
The process must have received a new impet 

from the conquest of Carchemish by the neo-Baby 
lonian prince Nebuchadnezzar in 605 8.c., because 
a distinct wave of reception of Syro-Hittite motifs 
can be observed in Etruria in the early sixth cen 
tury B.c. This is well illustrated by a group of stone 
sculpture from Chiusi and Vulci (pl. 65, fig. 16). 
From Chiusi come several versions of a female fig 
ure with long tresses, her hands folded high on the 
chest. This is a Hittite motif, as has already been 
suggested, and the prototype has been recognized 
in a bronze statuette formerly in the Berlin Mu 
seum.”* Another distinctly Syro-Hittite feature of 
this Etruscan group is the enormous bulging oval 
eye, bordered by a continuous raised line. It is 
known from many earlier heads from Zincirli, 


* and is almost a hallmark of Syro 


Carchemish etc.’ 
Hittite art; wherever the raised line for the ey« 
lids is used in other styles, the corners of the eyes 
are usually indicated by an opening in the line. But 
many later features of the Chiusi sculpture, 
cially the fuller, softer lips, betray the d fie 
school and the development that has taken place 
in the interval. A centaur from Vulci has the 

type of large bulging “Syro-Hittite” eyes with rais 
borderline; but from the iconographical typ 
obvious that Greek artists Peloponnes in 

have been suggested—were responsible for some « 
the intermediary stages. For the group from ‘ 
however, which is nearer to the oriental prototyp 
iconographically, we must suppose a direct conta 
with oriental models of the period; its artists may 
have seen statucttes derived from the neo-Bab 
lonian loot of Carchemish. Even when Greek 
fluence was already at work in Etruria, the | 
models had apparently lost nothing of th 

tion for the Etruscans. 
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Egyptian naos, surrounded by emblems which indi- 
cate his cosmic character. The sky is symbolized by a 
row of stars above him, and that he is specifically a 
moon god is shown by the fact that the moon is re 
peated three times, twice by itself and once combined 
with the sun disc. The style of the relief has several 
features in common with the grave stele from Timna 
(pl. 65, fig. 13). Not only is the flat carving in two 
parallel planes similar, but so is the peculiar hip 
shot stance of the figure, which is especially incon 
sistent in connection with the upper body in front 
view. Both reliefs must be derived from similar 
models, The exact date of the stele from Daphne is 
not known, but a date in the sixth century is now 
generally accepted, since this was the point of the 
highest prosperity of the city. Because moon 
emblems, a date in the reign of King Nabonidus 
seems especially appropriate, as sug sted in an 
earlier paper.** The stele from Timna may, then, 
very well be either of the period of Nabonidus or 


of the 


8 AJA 59 (1955) 317 
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interesting archaistx came to light in 
oon god, L. Woolley 
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hoard, found in 


gold figurine 
temple of the n 


“Excavations at Ur of the Chaldee (1923) pl. xxx 


It is a pinhead, part of a Nebuchadnezzar’s 


reconstruction of the temple, below the Persian floor, “Be 
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of the period of Nebuchadnezzar, to which also 
Etruscan figures from Chiusi and Vulci belong. 
The years around 600 and after were, then, im 
portant dates for the revival of Syrian and Syro 
Hittite art the 
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forms in the West as well as in 
southern part of the area in which they ori 
developed. The antiquarian tastes of Nebuchadnez 
zar, and apparently even more so those of Naboni 
dus, seem to have played an important part in these 
revivals, and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
their residences be longed to the centers in which 
some of the fusions and transformations of th 
older motifs originally took place.*” To these must 
be added such still unexplored centers of Western 
Asia as Damascus. The main fact that emerges, 
however, is the ability of all the re eiving countries 


to make the adopted forms their own. 
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Archaeological Notes 


NOTES ON THE MURAL PAINTINGS 
FROM BOSCOREALE 


I 


The large figures in the main room of the villa 
built near Boscoreale in the first century B.c. have been 
interpreted in the most diverse ways. Studniczka’ 
saw members of the Macedonian royal family. Phyllis 
Williams Lehmann refuted this theory and replaced 
it with embodiments of Aphrodite, Adonis and their 
attendants.? In reviewing this important book® I re 
fused to see a cycle of sacred representations related 
to the cult of Aphrodite and Adonis and suggested 
that the nine large figures on the two side walls of 
the room are three generations of one family, probably 
of the owner of the villa, assembled to venerate the 
gods represented originally on the now lost rear wall 
Erik Sjoqvist rejects this attempt in a footnote.* He 
agrees with the theory of Phyllis Lehmann, but he 
improves it in one important point. The figure inter 
preted as Antigonus by Studniczka, as an attendant 
female associated with Aphrodite by Phyllis Leh 
mann, Sjoqvist proves definitely to be male by enumer 
ating a number of male statuettes from Cyprus wear 
ing the same headgear. 

This correct observation I wish again to modify. It 
is not an “effeminate y oung temple attendant, but 
a mature warrior who holds a spear, wears a sleeved 
robe, a mantle, and a cap of the tam’o’shanter type 
The features of the face are serious and developed, 
with deeply sunk eyes, a long nose, lean cheeks, nar 
row lips with drooping corners and a short chin. They 
look to me highly individualized, as do all the heads 
in the Metropolitan Museum (pl. 66, figs. 1, 2) and 
the old man in Naples. The individuality of the latter 
has never been doubted, and he has been given the 
names of the philosophers Epicurus and Menedemos, 
or of Cinyras, the king of Cyprus. The shield must be 
long to the man, not to the woman, who is his mother 
or his wife. His counterpart in the Metropolitan Mus 
um has neither dress, nor headgear, nor shield. His 
shield is probably the one which the girl belonging to 
the right side (not as now exhibited in the museum to 
the left) of this central panel, is carrying away. She 
moves toward a small door and looks back and upward 
with a pathetic expression. I believe that this is the 
shield which has been brought back from the battle 


field, where the heroic man found his death. The wom 
1 Jdl 38 2 2 
2 Roman Wall Paint: 
Museum of Art (19 
{JA $7 
AJA 59 
Sjoqvist, op.cit. 4 
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for the headgear come from New Comedy, where 
there is no doubt that warriors are meant. In the lost 
wall painting with a braggart warvior and his parasite 
(pl. 67, fig. 6),'* the captain wears the sleeved tunic 
and mantle, and the flat cap with a narrow brim, and 
he holds the spear just as the warrior on the Boscoreale 
wall painting. A bronze statuette found in Sorrento 
also represents a warrior holding a large sword and 
wearing such a beret (pl. 67, fig. 7).2*° The statuette 
in the British Museum (pl. 67, fig. 8)** wears the 
tunic, the chlamys of the warrior, and the same cap 
with circular crown and narrow brim on his bearded 
head. Hephaistos in his fight with Ares before Hera 
wears, besides shield and spear, a similar cap, deco 
rated with a tassel.’® Finally, such caps are worn by 
the members of a chorus of soldiers on a relief found in 
the Agora of Athens, which will be published by 
Evelyn Harrison in the catalogue of sculptures found 
in the Agora. 

I thus believe that the figure with the “tam’o’shan 
ter” is a warrior and a member of an outstanding 
family, which was painted, venerating the gods on the 
rear wall, by some outstanding painter of the first 
century B.c. Whether it is the family of Lucius Heren- 
nius Florus or of Publius Fannius Synistor, who owned 
the house one after the other, we cannot decide. The 
master who ordered the wall paintings must in any 
case have been a cultured and art loving personality, 
proud of his family, of his soldier sons and his beauti- 
ful daughters and daughters-in-law. 


MarcareTe Breper 
NEW YORK 
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Except for certain murals which the Canessa broth- 
ers gave to the Italian government, the wall paintings 
and mosaics from Boscoreale were sold at auction in 
Paris at Durand-Ruel’s on June 8th, 1903. The cata- 
logue by Arthur Sambon"® lists forty-eight lots. Of 
these the Metropolitan Museum of Art obtained nos. 
7-8, 12, 16, 19-22, 24-25, 33-35, 39-46; the Louvre got 
nos. 1-3, 10; Raoul Warocqué bought nos. 13, 15, 27- 
31, 36-37 for his collection at Mariemont; no. 26 went 
to Brussels, and nos. 11 and 14 have found their way 
to Amsterdam. Mrs. Lehmann gives the present loca- 
tion of these lots'’ but leaves nos. 4-6, 9, 17-18, 23, 
32, 38, 47-48 unaccounted for. Three of them, however, 
are in public museums: nos, 17-18 entered the Musée 
de Picardie at Amiens in 1927 with the Maignan collec 
tion and are illustrated here for the first time (pl. 66, 
figs. 3-4); the third, no, 23, is in the Musée Bonnat at 
Bayonne."* 

von BoTHMER 


12 Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater, 175, 
fig. 235 (from Robert, Masken der neueren Komédie, fig. 9). 

18 Collection H. Hoffmann, Vente Hétel Drouot, 
1899 ss. pl. 34, no. 537, whence S. Reinach, Rép 
58, no. 2. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The paper by Martin Robertson, “The Boscoreale 
Figure-Paintings” (JRS 45 [1955] 58-67, pls. 11-13) 
reached us when this article was already in proof. 
It is therefore not possible to discuss it now as fully 
as it deserves. It is an interesting attempt to interpret 
the subject of the paintings in the big hall as historic 
and symbolic and will surely inspire future discussion. 


M.B. 
D.v.B. 


NOTES ON AN INSCRIPTION FROM 
“HESPERIA” 


In 1935 a fragment of an inscription was published 
in Hesperia 4, p. 174, no. 139. Thinking that this 
belonged to JG II’, 1952, I wrote to Mr. Eugene Van 
derpool of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, who very kindly examined the stone and 
found that it joined fragment C. The stone was later 
examined by Mr. David Lewis, of the British School 
of Archaeology, to whose kindness I am also indebted, 
and by myself. 
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The measurements of the combined fragments are: 


overall height, approximately .3 m., overall breadth 
.285 m. or a little less, thickness .18 m. or more, back 
not preserved, average height of letters and spaces .o1 
m., the breadth of the letters and spaces varies between 
009 m. and .0069 m. The breadth of the column of 
names was at least .2 m., possibly .201 m. if the mark 
opposite line 49 is part of a subheading in the next 
138. 
15 Bieber, op.cit. 27211, fig. 370 

16 Les Fresques de Boscoreale, Paris 1903 
op.cit passim 
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column. There is an uninscribed space of .16 
more below the last line. 
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No attempt to restore the heading will be made 
here, but any attempt to do so will call attention to 
a point of epigraphical method, when inscriptions 
are published that contain columns of names; intelli- 
gent discussion and restoration is far easier if, besides 
the more usual measurements, the width of the col 
umns is given. That will facilitate the identification 
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is that a column will be 


instance, we sometimes want to know how likely it 


broader or narrower at the top than 


at the bottom; to tell whether such irregularity is likely, we 
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and 


of new fragments, the restoration of headings, 
the comparison of one inscription with another.** 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 


Archaeological Institute of America 


(1955) 


The fifty-seventh general meeting of the Institute was held in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association in Chicago on 28-30 December 1955. Summaries 
of the papers presented are given in alphabetic al order of the authors’ name: 


THe BYZANTINE TRADITION IN GARDENS AND Courts 
IN IsLAMIc SPAIN, AND THE SOLOMONIC IDBAI 
Frederick P. Bargebuhr, State University of lowa 


The keynote of Byzantine court and garden archi 
tecture, as described in its contemporary literature, was 
the element of the fantastic and incomprehensible 
Illusionary effects were accomplished by automata 
suggesting “animated” animals and plants, with sound 
effects accentuating the illusion. “Rotating” domes 
“stood for” the sky in the tradition of oriental royal 


“imitative magic.” These illusions were afforded by 2.284m 
mechanical devices, water, light, and other surface 
effects. 


ote and 895 belong together since the 
The same elements can be observed in the archi 


‘ hetwe m cuts through the sculpture seam 
tecture of gardens and courts of the caliphal and sub- 4 ager 


liqu ump cutting at the left end 
sequent Reyes de Taifas periods in Spain. Such cul Pe aah 
tural east-west infusion (through wel known chan- ies in between columns in the facades. 
nels) was in no way a superficial and shortlived a 
culturation: the common denominator for these archi 


2) which is identical in length 


to the left corner in the second facade 


. , mes from the second central fa 
tectural intentions was a “Solomonic ideal,” i.e., the 


legendary palaces of King Solomon, as described in ‘ the 
Bible, Midrash, Kuran, etc., became the archetypes 
for both Byzantine and Islamic (and western Chris 
tian) constructions. Both archeological evidence and 
literary sources in Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew bear 
out this genuine continuity and various rece ptuions ol 
this ideal. 
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it does not tie in with the sequence of four battle scenes. 
Consequently it comes from the corner adjacent to the 
horse hunt. Beam No. 886 has two straight joints pre- 
served. Its length corresponds to an intermediate flank 
beam. Hence it can be assigned to the side in which 
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beam No, 885 has been placed. Its accurate position re 
mains conjectural unti] further evidence is to hand. 
The positions of beams Nos. 893 and 896 remain like 
wise conjectural, (The drawings are by my student 


Miss Ock-Kyung Pai). 


Winpows, Recesses, AND THE P1aNo Nosize: Wal- 
ter Graham, University of Toronto. 


This paper appears elsewhere in this number. 


Tue West Pepiment or rue Tempce or Hepnais 
ros: Evelyn B. Harrison, Columbia University. 


The well on the slopes of Kolonos Agoraios which 
contained in its upper levels the group identified by 
H. A. Thompson as the eastern central akroterion of 
the Temple of Hephaistos also yielded three other frag 
ments of sculpture, too small and poorly preserved to 
attract attention at the time when they were unearthed. 
They comprise parts of two right legs of striding, nude 
male figures and a bit of a left elbow, all carved from 
fine Parian marble and exquisitely finished. Their 
weathering is appropriate to pedimental sculpture, and 
their style and place of finding compel us to ask whether 
they may not have belonged to the west pediment of 
the Temple of Hephaistos, The legs, taken in conjunc 
tion with other, even smaller fragments which can be 
connected with the west pediment—two horse-hooves 
and the foot of a crouching woman—suggest as the 
theme of its representation the centauromachy at the 
wedding feast of Peirithoos. An experimental recon- 
struction which makes use of all the fragments shows 
that this theme would fit admirably the existing bed 
dings for sculpture on the pediment floor. 


A Crass or Bronze Hanpbies or THE ARCHAIC AND 
Earty CrassicaL Periops: Dorothy Kent Hill, 
The Walters Art Gallery. 


The handles under consideration have as their prin 
cipal element a complete nude male figure in upright 
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pose, grasping the tails of two lions placed at the height 
of his ears and fitted to the mouth of the vase while 
two prone rams flanking his feet effect the puncture 
with its shoulder. Stylistic and excavational evidence 
proves that these handles are the output of many 
schools operating over long periods. They have no close 
connection with the patera handles studied by Gj¢ 
desen in ActaA 15 (1944). 

The total is more than forty vases or detached han 
dies, including an unpublished handle in the Walters 
Art Gallery. This paper is primarily a classification by 
vase forms which are shown to have been so consistent 
that rarely can doubt arise of the precise form to which 
a detached handle with its inevitably standard means of 
attachment originally belonged. 

Except the krater, the basic vases having vertical han 
dles (the hydria, oinochoe, amphora) adopt the anthro 
poid handle for at least one sub-class. The greatest num 
ber are or were attached to oinochoai having trefoil 
mouth, short broad neck, symmetrically ovoid body and 
separately constructed base with concave profile. This 
vase form is common otherwise in metalware but rare in 
pottery. The best and earliest bronze oinochoai, some 
dating before 550 B.c., derive from various Greek 
workshops; a few may be South Italic and the Etrus 
cans continued to produce them during the fifth cen 
tury. The diffusion was wide; examples have been 
found on many Greek sites, in South Italy, the Balkans 
and Spain. 

The hydria is a sub-class of the group studied by 
Politis (AE 1937) and recently excavated at Paestum 
(ILN October 23, 1954). It was used in “Chalcidian” 
and other pottery. Attachment was achieved either with 
or without a heavy holder fitting the under side of 
the lip. These hydriai were produced in various Greek 
centers, and possibly in South Italy, from before 550 
until after 525. 

The other vessels were the Schnabelkanne and two 
kinds of amphora. Their handles show considerable 
variation from the norm and all so far known are 
Etruscan of comparatively late date. 


SopHokLes, MIKON AND THE 
Phillies Howe, The 
bridge Mass. 


Thalia 
Suckingham School, Cam 


ARCONAUTS: 


Two representations of the Amykos-Argonauts leg 
end, on an Attic vase of ca. 440 B.c. and the Ficoroni 
sche cista, can be shown on close compositional and 
stylistic analysis to have had a single visual prototype. 
Such a prototype, known to two artists 150 years apart, 
one in Greece and the other in Italy, could only have 
been a distinguished and frequently copied mural 
painting. This was probably Mikon’s fresco on an un 
specified Argonaut theme, done for the Temple of the 
Dioscuri at Athens. 

Two previous suggestions have been offered as to 
the subject matter of this painting, by Robert and 
Klein, but neither is so appropriate as decoration for 


the Temple of Castor and Polydeukes as is the Amy 


) 
ish > 
Coro) 
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kos theme. Of the three major episodes in the careet 


ol the se twins, Polygnotos used one as his agecorauve 
selection for this Temple, the Rape of the Leukippi 
dae , a COpy ot which is recognize d in the re presentation 
by the Meidias Painter. The second involved the at 
tack of the Dioscuri on Athens, an episode which 
would not likely have struck the Athenians as a happy 
choice for representation; nor are there any representa 
tions of it extant of any kind. 

Polydeukes’ fight with Amykos, the third 
bility, would have been a sufficiently activist theme to 
appeal to Mikon as a lover of battle-pieces; and be 
sides, it was the only one to include the Argonauts 
referred to by Pausanias in Mikon’s Dioscuri painting 
Finally, there are these two illustrations of this le gend, 
whose composition can be demonstrated as having 
been conceived by a master-painter, in all likelihood 
Mikon. In addition, the Talos vase by the Meidias 
Painter also contains certain compositional elements 
which are identical with some appearing on the Fi 
coronische cista, again indicating a persistent and 
well-known prototype. 

It is noteworthy of the close cultural interpenetra 
tion of mid-5th century Attic life that the artist of 
the prototype was also inspired to include in his com 
position certain unique literary elements that could 
only have been derived from a knowledge of Sopho 
kles’ satyr-play, the Amykos. 


ve 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL ApprRoAcH TO First CoriInTH! 
ans: Robert S. Kinsey, Ashland, Ohio. 


For a proper understanding of First Corinthians, 
Ne W 
works the findings of Archaeology. 


Testament scholars must incorporate into their 
The 


First Corinthians, Paul, did not use an artificial lan 


author of 


guage given by the Holy Spirit; Paul was conditioned 
by the things and thought-patterns of everyday lif 


In composing First Corinthians, Paul used bookkeep 
ing terms (1 Cor. 13:6), architectural expressions (3 
9-17), athletic terms (10 24-27); and slavery ex; 

7:21-24). The 


the Erastus, mace llum, 


sions ( finds at Corinth—the 


and synagogue inscri 
and the office of the director of games at the Is 
sanctuary—help us to understand better the man and 
his thought. The remains of the taverns bordering the 
agora, the wine goblets and well-worn knucklebones 


which the cisterns gave up, and the temple of Aphro 


dite on the Acrocorinth explain in no small way wh 
this letter of Paul has numerous references to = 
and other irregularities. The letter abounds with prob 
lems which the small group of Christians faced as they 
tried to live out the Good News with pagan listra 


tions on every side. 
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Ma ANSGAT AND THE EVOLUTI 
r, W iyne 


OF Loois: George 


niversity 


toolmaker. Thus 

odern machine 

portant f human cul 
mm the ages 

Foundation, through its project “Civili 

zh Tools,” has task of 

the public aware of the cultural 


undertaken the 


historic and present, and to 
ynscious of his cultural func 
from 


¢ <hibiting genuine tools 


to models of the machine 
nstance, Eli Whitney's milling machine 
crves th task well 
framework of 
ill-out importance 


offered by the site 


first 


very 
such tool 
gnize the 
Limeworks at 
Makapansgat, Transvaal, South Africa. It was through 

e factors that man was able to 


ght Walk, 


reoscopic Eyes together with 4) a 


onceptual think ing and the use of 


tion al 


2) Grasping Hands, 


) Language 


stone tools are the function 


projections ol 


hand, fingernails, fist, arm, teeth, 


improving physical body functions. 


rat possibly reveals a stage of osteodon 


preceding the physical organ projec 


an realized its own helplessness not 


took 


arming 


al tools Preman 


we ipons | an mals, 

fanged jaw (for « 

| o he be: 
lj 


is i 


xample) of a hyena 
ume equal to the beast of 
r by hunting 
a dispute between 
that the bone ma 
neworks Makapans 
natural—selection of 
onvincing: so far 
ich belong to 433 


worl done, probably some 


presented. Who made the 
re, which Dart identified 
he strength ot 19 
ition and the 

ills are broken 
Brain* preceding the 
c, and he insists 
van Rieth 

ian charac ter 


ly above 


irated from it by a 


ve interpreted as a 
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thy 
rer 
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Bra 
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tion. The Preh ur 
i i tox 
Cher it the pr + 
vs. Raymond Dart 
pat f if til 
pa Dart tat 
ture read at Pan-African A icol. Congre ’ ys) 16-22 
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The opponents concede the bones at Makapansgat 
may be bone assemblages by Prehuman X, but this 
Prehuman is the red hyena. There are some modern 
dens of hyenas known, but they show only about 100 
bone specimens and are not located in the manner 
found at Makapansgat. S. L. Washburn is expected 
back from Africa by the end of the year and his cau 
tioning arguments given by letter to the Wilkie Foun 
dation can be only then discussed. 

So far as “Civilization through Tools” is concerned, 
one can let the case rest for the moment. In any event, 
the concept of a biological “tool” stage in which at a 
prehuman level jaws, fangs, ulnae, maxillae, femura, 
leg parts with hoofs, or horns and horn cores were 
used remains a stimulating viewpoint even as a mere 
theoretical assumption to explain the start of tool use 
and toolmaking. Because the difference between the 
own organ projection and biological “tool” use is that 
the first is already proof of conceptual thinking and 
a strong amount of self-consciousness whereas the latter 
is only based on strict imitation and perceptual think 
ing so that, from the psychological angle, an evolu 
tionary value has to be attached to both. 


Piace Names in THE Pytos Area: W. A. McDon 
ald, University of Minnesota. 


The paper presented some tentative results of topo 
graphic and onomastic studies made in the area of 
The 
ground covered is roughly triangular, with apices at 
Kyparissia and Methone on the west and Pelekanada 
about 13 miles inland (east). 


the Englianos palace in 1939, 1953 and 1955. 


Maps show the distribution of some 40 ancient habita 
tion sites now known. The major emphasis, however, 
is on a comparative study of place names grouped in 
three categories: 1) Late Bronze Age; 2) Homer to 
the rgth century a.v.; 3) present-day. Data on 1) 
are furnished by the Pylos tablets; on 2) by travelers, 
geographers and cartographers over a very long inter 
mediate period; and on 3) by an intensive personal 
survey carried out in April-May, 1955. 

Making due allowance for incomplete data in 2) 
and for uncertainties and pitfalls in 1), present indi 
cations are that there has been a rather meager carry 
over, particularly through all three categories. But such 
IlvAos (Pylos), pa ki-ja 
yia (Sphakteria), ne-da-wa-te Nedagara (living 
along the river Neda?), ta-ra-ke-wi-jo 
(Tragana?), po-si-da-i-jo 


equations as pu-ro 


Tpayn prot 
(sanctuary of 
Poseidcs on the coast?), ke-ra-ti-jo-jo 
(connected with Nestor’s epitheton ‘Gerenios’?) sug 
gest that a thorough comparison of all possibilitic 8s may 
turn up a fair number of likely equations. If these 
can be trusted, the immediate area be aring the mod 
ern examined thoroughly for traces 


of an important habitation site. Such names could 


name should be 


Volumes I 
Papyri) of 


(Archaeological 
Excavations at 


Report) and III (Non-Literary 


Nessana will soon be published 
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also provide much needed information as to the ex 
tent of the Pylian dominion about 1200 B.c. 

Other transliterations provide a series of plausible 
place names, although they do not occur in our area 
later and are not common elsewhere. Examples are 
ki 

Zécdupa, to-ro-mu-ro 
AevxoGodos, 


a-pi-te-wa po-wi-te-sa 


ma-Ta Xipatpa, ze pu ra 


| 


@oAopvdAos, le u-KO-tO-Tro ma-to-ro-{ 


pu 


ro MnrporvaAos. 

Other well-known names like ko-ri-to KopwOos, 
ku-pi-ri-jo ku-te-ra Kidepa, and ke-re 
Kpyri¢o raise the possibility either of dupli 


tl-wo 
cations in the Pylos area or of a relationship reflected 


in some of the tablets which is more a matter of trade 


with equals than tribute from dependent municipali 


ties 

A very interesting group seems to add weight to the 
evidence supporting the old story of the Neleid dynas 
ty’s migrations from southwest Peloponnese to Athens 
to the Ionian area of Asia Minor. These include ge 

ki-ni-di-ja Kvidia, i-wa-si-jo-ta I 
mii-ra-ti-ja 
irally have transferred familiar place names to 


facwrTat, 
MiAjria. The new settlers would nat 
their 
new homes, and some would probably have survived 
to classical and even modern times. 

\ final point is to outline (with maps and charts) a 
detailed study which can eventually be made from 
the list of some 1200 modern names, They provide a 
kind of historical stratification from which useful evi 
dence can be obtained on the political and cultural 
vicissitudes of the area (particularly in more recent 
times) in terms of Venetian, Slavic, Turkish and neo 


Greek coinages, adaptations and hybrids. 


Arip Zone FarmMine Practices IN PALESTINA TER 
ria: Philip Mayerson, Washington Square Col 
lege. New York University. 


A remarkable find of papyri by the Colt Archaco 
logical Expedition at Auja Hafir (Nessana) in South 
ern Palestine has given us insight into the life of a 
desert frontier town in the 6th and 7th centuries a.p.' 
The 


seed-lands, gardens, vineyards, water channels, 


concern of the inhabitants with such things as 
and 
crops of wheat, barley and dates would not be unusual 
but to find 


three to 


in the more favored regions of Palestine, 


such evidence for the arid south country 


and 
justified research beyond the 


four inches of annual precipitation 
perennial springs 
eralizations of previous investigators. 

The agro-hydrological remains consist principally of 
terrace walls, dams, cisterns and reservoirs, and “stone 
heaps.” The key to their fuller understanding is found 
| Colt pa 


on aerial from the 
incient and modern—from 


photographs, in evidence 
pyri, in comparative data 


other homoclimatic areas, and in a study of the topog 


phy, soil, climate, and hydrology of the 


region. Aecrial 


Volume II (Literary Papyri) was published in 195 
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photographs, when integrated with internal and ex 


he Robinson bust represents her 
ternal evidence, have revealed a number of techniqu 


and maturity 


not hitherto fully understood for conservation and, and often appeared on 


more importantly, for augmentation of suppl 


water. There were two basic methods: 1) in 


wadis (dry stream-beds), rainfall was prevented from her in Smyrna, 


lraining away by completely obstructing the water thag ind ) nt n North Africa. Statues 
course with terrace walls, additional supplies of water 


rected to her in 35 
who made her 


lifetime and even the 
being obtained from the adjacent slopes; 2) in main 


wadis (i.c., those which drained large areas), there Agora, exca 
was only partial obstruction; periodic floods were con 1 by the Ame nd we he Agrippa Ode 
trolled and directed into terraced basins by diversion 
dams and channels. Other installations for procuring 


s, where probably 


perennial irrigation water were fitted into this system 
aL ResearcH oN Ancrent Giass: Ray 
Smith, Arlington, Va 
Huntinc Scenes in Late Purycian Vase-Paint 
1nG: Machteld ]. Mellink, Bryn Mawr College. CCCIRAIES es rogram on ancient glass, 


would greatly in 

A primitive style of vase-painting is practised in Ancient glassmaking 
Anatolia during the 6th and sth centuries Its tech- general terms, with al 
nique is native: red-polished vessels carry bichrom« mon the most important 
designs (black and red) on a white slipped back he major con 
ground. This style is particularly popular in the Phryg — * a _ oo nt, the most revealing 
ian area. It is connected with East Greek painting . ngy Seimg sound potassium contents 
and its Pontic offshoots, and also bears resemblances ; 
to the painted architectural terracottas of central Asia ments are likely to 
Minor. Examples of this style have been discussed by te part 7 sphorous and anti 
T. Ozgiic (Belleten 66 [1953] 274 287) and F. Aku - ony tel il I a snown to have varied 
gal (Phrygische Kunst, 15ff). pe, MOK 

Two new vases painted in this style are discussed — tablish other 
here: 1) a large deinos from Gordion with a hunter ' ud . — tain definitive ratio 
on foot among weird birds and quadrupeds ' . 
larnax in the Ashmolean Museum, exhibited and irch would be the 
published (Archivo espafiol de arqueologia 23 |19 raw materials used 
199-203) as an Iberian piece but to be re assigned to ~~ _— H “one rem - might well 
Anatolia. This vase shows a man on horseback hunt writen, Mer andetre n the glass in 
ing deer. Its design has affinities to Achaemenian art ' ‘ — conclusions 
and is to be dated to the sth cent. s.c. = nd provenance attributions 

ictories or small 


irch program 
A New Bust or THe Empress Livia in THE Ros! 


son David M. Robinson, Unive 
Mississippi. 


a of the mod 


“ ologists and 


This paper deals with a new marble comple ' 
of Livia, the wife of Augustus, whose n, n by ; ; PRELIMINARY 
Augustus, becar i¢ the Emperor Tiberius. 
This is the only bust of Livia in America 


even better than that in Copenhagen, which | 


SETTLEMENT 


called Livia. Objections to this idea have beer 
forward by Goethert in the Festschrift Andrea 
(1952) 93-100, pls. 19 to 23. The paper d 
various statues and busts which have been call 
including the famous bronze in the Louvre 
represent tions were consider and us 
especially of coins where she is sometimes cal! 


or Pietas There scems been more 


} 


type of bust of Livia, an erhaps the Lou 


to which possibly the inscription was add 


\ 
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and this was followed by excavation in March and 
April of six trial trenches on the top and flanks of the 
ridge. While denudation through erosion and deep 
ploughing had destroyed much of the settlement on 
the top and on the east slope, two areas of substantial 
and well-stratified remains of habitations were located 
to the west of the ridge. Both of these areas offer good 
prospects for further large-scale excavations. In one, 
there appeared a large building with wide stone foun- 
dations and three successive floors, all of Early Cypri- 
ot Il. The other revealed a layer of burnt habitational 
debris of the very end of the Early Cypriot III; nu- 
merous vases were found in the level and the whole 
has the appearance of destruction debris of the most 
profitable kind. There is 1.00 m. to 1.50 m. of stratified 
fill below, which could not be fully tested but must 
wait for future excavation. Since the Early Cypriot 
period is still known largely from burials, the opening 
up of a stratified settlement is urgently needed and it 
is planned to carry on in this promising site at Epis- 
kopi. 

On the rocky west slope of the Phaneromeni ridge, 
a very large and crowded cemetery of the period was 
located and a dozen tombs were dug. From these came 
an excellent collection of pottery, all of Early Cypriot 
II types, as well as some bronzes and small objects. 
Both in the types of the tombs and in the pottery 
itself, there are differences from the known contem- 
porary pottery, most of which has come from the north 
coast of Cyprus, and it is likely that further excava- 
tion in this cemetery will reveal the material neces- 
sary to establish the characteristics of the culture of 
the south coast, filling out the picture obtained from 
the settlement. Already it is clear that there are pot- 
tery types peculiar to the settlement as well as those 
made specially for burials. 

With the excellent promise of the Episkopi site, as 
shown by the trial excavations of this year, the Mis- 
souri Cyprus Expedition plans to continue work on a 
larger scale in the spring of 1957. 


1955 Resutts: Rodney Young, University 


GorDION 
of Pennsylvania. 


Excavations in 1955 at Gordion revealed that the 
Persian city wall, bedded on a deep filling of rubble, 
was supported by an outer retaining wall parallel to 
it. Since this passes uninterrupted across the approach 
to the gate, access to the city was evidently along a 
terrace, about 7 m. wide, between the fortification and 
its retaining wall. Within the gate lay an inner court 
enclosed by screen-walls. At either side of a central 
thoroughfare stood two buildings. The position and 
scale of these indicate that they were public buildings, 
but nothing was found to suggest their identification. 
The painted room found in 1953 lay between two of 
them; it was entirely cleared and many fragments of 
painted stucco dating from around 500 B.c. were re- 
covered. 

The Phrygian city gate beneath the Persian was en- 
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tirely cleared. It is paved throughout with pebble 
cobbling and approached from the east by a ramp. 
Part of the cross-wall at its inner end is preserved; 
the width of the doorway can be calculated at ap 
proximately 4.50 m. The face of the city wall outside 
the gate is stepped back at two levels, leaving narrow 
ledges; the wall above the upper ledge is battered in- 
ward. It is built of stone throughout and stands to a 
height of more than 11.50 m. Within the gate lay a 
large stone-paved area, evidently the approach to an 
important building of which the easternmost edge was 
uncovered on the last day of digging. The building 
had been burned. Two architectural sculptures found 
nearby, a lion’s head wall bracket and a Phrygian 
acroterion, had evidently adorned it. An isolated cut, 
about 60 m. to the west, reached at the same level parts 
of two rooms of a big burned building, perhaps the 
same one. Numbers of pots found in these rooms in 
clude plain red- and buff-polished wares, jars deco 
rated with geometric ornamentation, and a painted 
sieve-spouted jug of the type found in Koerte Tumu- 
lus Ill. A probable date for this pottery is late eighth 
and early seventh century, which suggests that Phrygi 
an Gordion suffered destruction at the hands of the 
Kimmerians. 


Arric Geometric Porrery: THE BirpsEep PAINTER: 


Jean M. Davison, The University of Vermont. 


In a collection of over 800 examples of the figured 
Geometric pottery of Attica, it became clear that cer 
tain vases could be ascribed to separate workshops, 
and that within the workshops an individual hand 
could sometimes be discerned. The Birdseed Painter 
is such an individual; his personal touch, as well as 
his name, are embodied in the peculiar treatment of 
the bird frieze so common on Attic Geometric vases. 
The birds are connected to each other by a diagonal 
row of dots running from the bill of one to the back of 
the next. This type of frieze has been called by Beaz 
ley “bird-and-birdseed” and is the hallmark of what I 
call the “Birdseed” Workshop. The Painter himself is 
first recognizable by his specialized painting of the 
birds, which under his hand appear with fat bodies 
with down-curved tails and with stilt-like legs at 
tached immediately below the turn of the breastbone. 
have been ascribed to the 
Painter on the basis of their immediate connection 
with this unique representation; an eighth has been 
added from the general Workshop because of close 
analogies in the type, arrangement and execution of 
its decorative design. These eight vases include four 
pitchers (Toronto C.201, Met. Mus, 41.11.4—unpubl., 
Hamburg 1919.363, Brit. Mus.—unpubl.); two ampho 
rai (Erlangen I 458, Boston 98.894); one oinochoe 
(Brit. Mus.—unpubl.), and one cauldron (Munich 
6234). They show other evidences of close relation- 
ship besides their individualized birds: Seven have a 
unique complicated meander pattern; the four pitch 


Seven vases Birdseed 


ers have the same arrangement of designs on the neck; 
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and all « ight have on the lower body a serics of inter | t per re ter of which illustrates eight 
related patterns which do not appear in similar con- | astened together 1 a wooden neck-stock 
junction elsewhere. he statement of Sargor scription coupled with 

The relative position of the Birdseed Painter in the finding and prox ite dat the stele 
development of Attic Geometric vase-painting can b uggests t is W I Sargon 


late products of the Workshop of two vases | h or O . but se us hilty 
I 


reasonably ascertained by the appearance among th f A tory stel W perhaps not only 
princely 
Lion Painter, whom Cook dates in the last quar ipport , Ss wi | uffering the treat 


of the eighth century. ment attested fe igalz esi in the text of the vo 


t Nu 
\ippur, 


Or Princes anp Foxes: Tue Neck-Srock IN THE 
New y-Discoverep AcApe Periop Edmund RoMAN Impress ON Nortru Arrica: Raymond 


I. Gordon, University Museum, University of schoder, S.J., West Baden College. 
Pennsylvania. 
lled, used, and 


A Sumerian proverb from Nippur reads He has Moulded the { regions North Africa between the 
m is one of the 


not yet caught the fox, but he is making a 
for it.” 

The historical “source-book” tablet PBS V 24 
PBS XV 41, containing ancient transcriptions of in 


history of Roman 
arca comparable to 
extant remains the scope 
B Al 

, 1 ctween 
scribed stelae and statues of Agade Dynasty ru 
> an ty sites with im 
from Nippur’s Temple of Enlil, states that when Sar ‘ 
re en show, many of them quite nota 

gon of Agade conquered Sumer, “he captured Lugal 


le. Yer tl is | th he Roman settlements 
zaggesi king of Uruk in battle, and brought him in a 


whose Mames an ations Known 


Sigar(r)um (&” si-gar in the Sumerian column) iper is a rapi r Roman towns, build 


of a criminal to Enlil’s Gate.” The same tablet further ings, and art still n in modern Algeria, Tu 


on states that in the same campaign Sargon “captured 1 wit! v color slides taken 


fifty princes and kings.” 


gis , gis Vhole tow! n 5 not unlike Pompeu or O 
Lexical texts equate both 6 az-gu and 1-gar 
tia, at Djemila, gad, Sabratha, Leptis Magna, Tid 


with Akkadian figar(r)um, variously rendered 1), juburbo Majus. Great public build 
fetter,” “cage” and most recently “dog-collar” (az-gé jnos stand . splendor at Maktar, Sufetula, 


is literally “| object for] the neck of a bear”; cf. Lands K hemiss m . Sétif. and Roman Car 


berger, Fauna, p- SI ). hag ‘ iu pasa, ind Madaure have much 


Since 1) the Akkadian term *? figar(r)um was 1 houses also visible, besides their 


sles, and baths. At Bulla Regia, the 


also applied to part ota door’s lox k-mec hanism \j roba 
derground, to escape the desert heat 


bly the wooden framework through which the skku 


“ ” jem, the miles ‘ . 
rum or “bolt” was made to slide); and since 2) the Dyem ‘ les of aque 


it ve monumental 
az-gu or si-gar) was nt 5 , , f me in Africa. 


Sigar(r)um (Sumerian 


an object made of wood (note the determinative ) Sousse. and 


applied to the neck (cf. above), the writer in 195 ot mosaics, 


sumed it to be a ladder-like framework of wood, an 1 houschold it hile some newly un 


translated it “neck-stock” in the above quoted prover! he ica are of special in 
This translation is now confirmed in the newly-d terest | i irs omat 1ains, but its chief 
covered Agade period stele from the Hai distr I t I me e Greeh ruins; its 


southern Iraq (Basmachi, Sumer X [1954] 116ff and ried works of art 
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SetH THomas Gano, who died last year, was for sev 
eral years treasurer of the Archaeologi al Instit 
of America. It would be easy to copy from wHo 
the long list of societies and companies he served 
effectiveness and distinction, but such a list would 


an inadequate description of the man. One of his 


outstanding attributes was his never failing loyalty 


to his town, his college, and his friends. To every a 
tivity in which he engaged (and the range was very 
broad ) he gave all his boundless ene rey and excep 
tional ability. In spite of the time he put into public 
affairs he never neglected his family: a wife to whom 
he was devoted and three daught rs on whom to him 
the sun rose and set. 

He had one of the best vegetable and flower gar 
dens in his town, all the result of his own work, 
which started at 4 o'clock in the morning. His were 
always the earl st peas, his flowers the finest which 
he was delighted to share. He grew up in the country 
and never lost his love of nature and the out-of-door 

In his home town of Belmont, Massachusetts, he 
was town moderator; chairman of the school, public 
library and planning boards. Among his many services 


to Harvard were the following: secretary of the A 


sociation of Harvard Class Secretaries: director of the 


chairman of the Alumni Em 
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Die Fevssitper Evropas, by Herbert Kiihn. Pp. 323, chematic and 


figs. 114, pls. 111, colored pls. 5. W. Kohlhammer 
Kiihn 
instance a 


drawings 


Verlag, Stuttgart, 1952. 


This is the first attempt to represent the rock carv ‘ 
Jaumeis 


ings of Europe of all periods. In addition to the Palaeo 


lithic rock pictures the author describes those of the 
re are times 


Mesolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze Ages. The mono 


graph contains tour chapters 1) the engravings an 


de pend 


it the sc 


turns trom 
paintings of the Glacial period between 60,000 and 


10,000 B.C 2) those from between 10,000 and 


are 


nat 


B.c., 3) the pictures of the second and the last 
pression 


lennia B.c., and 4) the author’s interpretation of the rt 


rock pictures. The chapter on the Mesolithic rock 
tran tional yx 


engravings includes a de scription of the pictures ol . ' 
eastern Spain and Scandinavia; that on the Neolith ‘ ' 
The post Palaeolith art of castern 
those of Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Ireland, Ger ; 
‘ i f informative art. It expresses the 


many, Norway, Sweden, and Russia It 


m rep 


The author’s purpose was to present these ba aE A 


remnants ol prehistoric art from the standpoint of the 
) ni ul stic rox k en 


history of art. In this monograph we find the same 
navia represent the per 


Herbert Kihn whom we know from his series of Dalaeal 


nuances 
studies dedicated to the prehistoric art of Europe as with, seamed tn the wats ’ certainly no poorer 
Die Kunst der Primitiven (1923) or Vorgeschichtliche 

Kunst Deutschlands (1935). In 1954 appeared his last ) of the Neolithic period 
book Die Kunst von Alteuropa. His works are ou : rep nates ompletely. From 
standing for their splendid illustrations and exé to tt re} ‘ for 
ment about the masterpieces of prehistoric man. In urd ( irt belongs to the food producers and 
Felsbilder, as in his other books, Kiihn does not ox their fe duce yncerned not so 
cupy himself precisely with the question of chronology th the preset of lif it with the 
or with the accurate characterization of cultures t ternit nki ymbolic only with 
which the art objects belong. He uses round dat regard to t f fertility, happiness, well 
such as 60,000, 10,000, 3,000, 2,000, 1,000, 500 B.c. Fo : ymbo mportant for his 
Palaeolithic art he still uses the date 60,000 to 1 y bod iter, deities. This 
The revised chronology of the Late Palaeolithic (Per f N Ie! a The ab 
gordian-Magdalenian periods) based on the raved on the 
achieved by stratigraphyand Carbon 14 datin ed by the 


garded at present to be "from ca. 30,000 to ca ur chap 


B.c. Recent dates for Upper Périgordien IV are wuthor sees 


oo and 24,000 1,000 B.c. (cf. H. Mo = 
Eye ( The name 
y 


Une fouille préliminaire 4 L’Abr: Pataud, Les Eyzic 
Bulletin de la Société d'Etudes et de Recherches Pre 


historiques, No. 5, 1955.) But the accuracy of an archae 


the es 
rather 


author 
ologist was not the author’s purpose. Kiihn’s 

strength 
to make the earliest art alive and understand . 


The two pole s of art, naturalism and abstraction 


repeat ternately throughout the entire history ol 
pictures 


Naturalistic and abstract art appear in prehistoric | ; 
riods as well as in modern times. The prehistori 


1934) and 
141) ol the 


stint 


uralistic or abstract art stands as the beginning of 


chain. According to the author, the roots of mo 


inest line 

inimal 
art such as those of impressionism, can be seen in tl eolit f Alt , sscaux 
Palaeolithic impressionistic animal engravings non-I nt-de-Gaume, Niaux. 
of expressionism, in the Neolithic symbolic art ot human 
historic art manifests itself in powerful ingenious com- figure tior he p icolithic Valltorta, 


positions. These are to be found not only in well-known t i c ‘ the elks, 
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fish, and ships from the rocks of Norway and Sweden, 
the fancy representations of human idols and animals 
of Neolithic Spain and France; the ships, male human 
and animal depictions, spears, daggers, axes, etc., of 
the rocks in Germany, Sweden and northern Russia. 
The plates are very good. Many of them are better 
reproductions than those of the same subject in the 
original publications. Among the plates some represent 
enlarged important details. Several colored plates with 
rock pictures of Altamira and Font-de-Gaume animals 
and later abstract figures from rocks in Spain give 
the reader the feeling of how great these mast: rpieces 
are. In addition, the text is followed by extensive notes, 
bibliography, maps, and lists of the art monuments. 


Mariya GImMBuTAS 
PEABODY 
HARVARD 


MUSEUM 
UNIVERSITY 


Neouituic Curures or THe Istes, by Stu 


art Piggott. Pp. xix + 420, figs. 64, pls. 12. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954. $15.00. 
Professor Piggott’s book in his own words is, “ 

an attempt to make a detailed study of a series of 
interrelated communities in prehistoric Britain at the 
beginning of the second millennium 8.c.” The end 
product offers much more than that, for the book is 
a model of archaeological synthesis written in a lucid 
style all too rare these days. 

Eschewing dry non-historical definitions of archaco 
logical cultures based exclusively upon ceramic evi 
dence, Piggott, in classifying these cultures, also takes 
account of a whole group of related features including 
type of agriculture, burial rites, field monuments, 
mining technique, etc. These characteristics are dis 
cussed systematically. The criterion offered for the be 
ginning of the Neolithic phase in Britain is the intro 
duction of agriculture by people from France. The 
end of the period is taken to be the transition from 
collective burial under long barrows or cairns to single 
graves around 1500 B.c. Though isolated bronze and 
copper objects (imported for the most part) occur 
before this time, the true Bronze Age cannot be said to 
begin earlier. The transition in burial rites is nearly 
simultaneous with the beginnings of domestic bronze 
production and serves as a more accurate indicator of 
the great change taking place. This idea seems worth 
while, for it is related more closely to actual historical 
and social changes than are the largely formal ap 
proaches based on types of metal objects. 

The first agriculturalists to arrive from France pro 
duced leather-like pottery of the Western Neolithic 
style known over much of France, Belgium, and West 
Germany. They have, since their first clear identifica 
tion in the 1920's, been known by the type-site name 
of Windmill Hill in north Wiltshire. They were re 
sponsible for a number of field monuments on the 
chalk downs among which are the famous multiple 
ditch enclosures called “causeway camps,” and the 
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unchambered long barrows. Windmill Hill folk, says 
Piggott, were primarily stock raisers, though grain 
growing did exist as an ancillary fe ature. The cause 
way camps are thought to be seasonally occupK d cat 
tle enclosures rather than fortified habitation sites of 
a more permanent nature. The primary occupation of 
the culture was limited by grazing opportunities, 
largely to the open downlands, and did not push far 
into the forest zone. 

In a comparatively short time, perhaps after only a 
few generations, the primary Windmill Hill culture 
was extended by colonization to the regions beyond 
the chalk massif into the thinly wooded Cotswolds, 
along the line of the Icknield way into the Cambridge 
chalk Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and 


Yorkshire. In the latter areas, there are again found 


land, and up to 


the characteristic long barrows, and several habitation 
sites producing pottery derivative of the original Wind 
mill Hill ware. Piggott finds unconvincing C. F. ¢ 

Hawkes’ that the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
cultures represent a late migration from the Continent, 


and from Belgium 


vicw 


in particular, He sees the similar 
ity of the pottery as attributable to an earlier under 
lying cultural unity. This reviewer, on the basis of an 
on-the-spot study of the Belgian material, agrees with 
Piggott, though the relationship may be more direct 
than he is willing to admit. 

A major feature of the Neolithic 
the north of Britain, including Scotland, 
Ireland, and the the 
burial in chambered stone tombs. Piggott follows Dan 
iel on the interpretation of the English and Welsh 
monuments with useful modifications. New and most 


occupation ol 
west and 


Isles, is practice of collective 


important 1s his systematic description of the Scottish 
and Irish monuments. He classifies all the chambered 
tombs into four regional groups of gallery graves and 
seven of passage graves. 

The impact of the techniques brought in by the 
Neolithic immigrants on the indigenous Mesolithic 
population of hunters and fishermen is a vexing prob 
lem. Piggott proposes a brilliant solution in his con 
cept of Secondary Neolithic cultures. The essential 
feature of these is a survival of Mesolithic tool tradi 
tion, and this is coupled with a mixed economy in 
which hunting still plays an important role. The situa 
tion is paralleled on the Continent in the Seine-Oise 
Marne and Horgen cultures with the production of 
tool Late Neolithi 
Though these types seem to be formally between the 
Mesolithic and the Neolithic, the author shows that 


“Campignan” types in contexts. 


they are in reality quite late, but strongly influenced 
by Mesolithic traits. He defines five regional secondary 
cultures in Britain, and his account of their putative 
connection with Continental “corded ware” cultures is 
based to some extent on the theories of Gyessing. 

The last chapter of the text deals with the content, 
British 
Neolithic taken as a whole. It is regrettably short. The 


author does not draw the extended historical conclu 


relationships, and absolute chronology of the 


sions on social developments and their origins in the 
period which the evidence at hand so richly affords. An 


|_| 
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throy ologi« al parallels are almost deliberately ave 


The problem of tribal formation and seg 
is not mentioned 

The larg pull out chronological chart a 
the final chapter is a very valuable add 
helps to clarify oft-contfusing synchronisms at! 
tionships. It is nicely arranged so that it « 
while reading the other chapters without the 
of repeated page turning. Outstanding too 
excellent and numerous line illustrations 
objects, etc. have been redrawn to standard 
this lends a freshness to subjects which ha 
become hackneyed through frequent repul 
familiar plans. The uniform scale and 
many comparisons crystal clear. This is a 
worth imitating in any survey text, thoug! 
entails an appalling amount of labor and 
ing. These last two characteristics of the 
yression on this reviewer! 


the principal imy 


IRWIN 


Mopets or Dairy Lire in Ecypt FROM THI 
Toms or Mexet-Rez at Tueses, by H. E. Win 
lock. Pp. xv +- 106, pls. 86. Published for th 
Metropolitan Museum of Art by Harvard Un 


versity Press, 1955. $7.50. 


d 


It has always been with a sense of pleasant antici 
tion that one opened a book by Herbert Wink 
his was an inimitable skill in blending a 
handling of archaeological material with 
to make it all sound exciting. He wrote wel 
reader enjoys himself while profiting from 
able material presented to him. It is parti 
tunate, therefore, that before his death he 
to write this report of one of his most app 
discoveries, and that Charlotte R. Clark, who 
so familiar with his work, could undertake the 
ration of the material for the press. Ambrose Lai 
who assisted with the clearing of the tomb of 
ré, has written the Foreword and Introduction 
he reprints excerpts from Winlock’s racy a 
the finding of the tomb, which first appeared 
February, 1921, issue of Scribner's Magazine. | 
days of high printing costs, the reader cannot 
pleased to find such an attractive and gener 
lustrated volume at so reasonable a price 

The material is helpfully arranged in two ¢ 
general treatment of the tomb and its content 
tained the five chapters of text, the detail 
scriptions ol the models being reserved for at if 
where they can be easily consulted. The fin 
graphs, for which the late Harry Burton is justly not 
are Sl pplemented by plans and drawings mad 
Lindsley F. Hall and Walter Hauser, as well as 
by the author himself, 

The life of a Middle Kingdom estate of 


B.c. comes alive most vividly in these pages 
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columns supporting a roof beam and the steps up to a 
balcony where the meat is hung to dry. 

In the garden model, the leaves and fruit are care 
fully fashioned one by one on the trees, and there is 
a real copper lining for the pool. The water spouts 
which jut out from the eaves of the portico are pierced 
as though for use in the infrequent Upper Egyptian 
rain storms. Only the fagade of the house appears be- 
hind the columns, the backs of the doors being shown 
again on the outside of the model. With its painted 
walls and striped columns, this portico is a precious 
addition to our slender knowledge of the domestic 
architecture of the Middle Kingdom, supporting the 
evidence from rock-cut tombs and the plans of the 
houses in the Kahun town and the cataract forts. As 
in many of the other models, we can see a great deal 
in the detailed photographs in this book that is hard 
to examine in the actual models as exhibited in Cairo 
and the Metropolitan Museum. Frequently it has been 
possible to show a tree, or individual figures by them- 
selves, photographed while the mending work was 
going on, or to get a close-up of a particular group of 
figures, when others had been removed from in*front 
of it. 

The reviewer has only one small regret to express 
in connection with this fine book. That is for the 
omission of the few beautifully carved and painted 
bits of relief that were recovered from the rock-cut 
chapel of this tomb. They are perhaps extraneous to 
the subject treated here, but it would have been pleas 
ant to find them under the same cover with the mod 
els. 

Stevenson SMITH 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


Tue Excavation or Mepiner Hasu, Votume V, 
Post-Ramessip Remains, by Uvo Hdélscher, edited 
and translated by Elizabeth B. Hauser (The Uni 
versity of Chicago Oriental Institute Publica 
tions Volume LXVI). Pp. xiii + 
pls. 48. The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1954. $30.00. 


81, figs. 106, 


This is the final volume of the series entitled The 
Excavation of Medinet Habu, Like its four predeces- 
sors, it is the result of the work of the Architectural 
Section of the Oriental Institute Expedition in the 
years 1927-1933 and has been written by Uvo Holscher, 
the chief of the Architectural Section. In the preface 
to the first volume, a folio of general plans, views, 
and reconstructions, published in 1934, the late James 
Henry Breasted wrote that the Oriental Institute, as 
originally organized for work in Egypt, had in the 
beginning contemplated only the study and preserva 
tion of written records (Vol, I, p. ix). It is to the found 
ing of the Architectural Section and its work that we 
owe the present series. Following the first volume, 
there appeared the second, published in 1939, devoted 
to the so-called Small Temple and the mortuary tem 
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ples of King Eye and King Horemheb, and the third 
and fourth volumes, published in 1941 and 1951 re 
spectively, on the subject of the Great Temple of 
Ramses III and its related structures. An appendix on 
the Ramesseum appears in Volume III. The most use 
ful summary of the pre-Ramessid and Ramessid struc 
tures is the chapter entitled “Retrospect” in Volume 
IV. 

The reader familiar with these earlier volumes and 
the series on the written records, of which four vol 
umes have appeared so far, might expect to find Post- 
Ramessid Remains a miscellany or catch-all. This is 
emphatically not the case. The vicissitudes of the site 
after the completion of the Temple of Ramses III 
are followed through the Coptic Period, and the inci 
dental harvest of archaeological and architectural data 
is considerable. 

The excavators trace the history of the site, as it is 
sacked and pillaged after the reign of Ramses III, is 
subsequently fortified at different periods, is dimin 
ished in size, is deserted until the Roman Period, and 
is rebuilt as a Coptic town. It would seem superfluous 
to summarize this history in detail, as this has been 
done to a lesser or greater degree in several of the 
reviews which have already appeared. The principal 
structures of interest are: the house of Butehamun 
with its slender monolithic columns with palm leaf 
capitals (the official is known in connection with the 
reburial of the mummy of Ramses III under Payned 
jem I); the tomb of the Kinglet Horsiese, high priest 
and contemporary of Osorkon II; the tombs and the 
superimposed tomb chapels of the divine consorts of 
Amun in Dynasties XXV and XXVI; the imposing 
well of Nectanebo II; miscellaneous Roman construc 
tions including small baths, dwellings, and the gates of 
Tiberius Claudius Germanicus and Domitian; and the 
Coptic settlement with its churches. 

Of these we may easily single out the tomb chapels 
as the most important. Hélscher has proposed with 
considerable logic that the easternmost tomb and 
chapel, now destroyed, is that of Shepenwepet I and 
that the westernmost is that of Ankhnes-Neferibre, 
respectively the first and last of the divine consorts. 
Especially interesting is the excellent reconstruction 
of the chapel of Amenirdis and the adjoining tripar 
tite chapel of Nitrocris, Shepenwepet II, and Mehet 
nusekhet, the last individual the mother of Nitocris 
and the wife of Psamtik I. The chapels can now be 
understood as a unit and their development properly 
appreciated, Hoélscher has indicated that a portico must 
have existed in front of the chapel of Amenirdis, for 
only in this way can the blank elements on the pylon 
be explained. The ceilings of the chapels and their 
crypts offer the earliest examples of the use of the 
true vault in stone, since the vaults are built with 
wedge-shaped blocks with radial joints, replacing the 
corbelled vaults of blocks with horizontal joints. The 
four examples show a chronological development. 

Of interest to classical scholars will be the various 
dwellings and baths. The latter are small rooms in 
the houses, and not public bathing establishments, but 
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they are well fitted with hollow bricks and he g he editir th lun xcell \ few e1 
ducts. The Small Temple discussed in Volume I! rata noted ng al 132 for (p. 19); noms 


an incomplete portico be gun under Antoninu 


In the cemetery a mummy label was inscribed wit generé volume it see ingrateful to ask 


date of the second year of the | mperor Prob i f Oo! se howeve hat abl catalogue 
coins of Diocletian and Constantinus were found yf I juri the rj 8), and one 
The chief monument of the Coptic Period lering he , ul iterial is in 


tainly the Holy Church of Jéme, the great basil o! to Post-Ra Th |! how much 


which occupied the second court of the Tem i t ' hed ’ t < le is described 


Ramses III. One thinks of the similar situation in t { teri es, r , inscriptions, 
Luxor Temple where a mosque now occupi« T nd domestic ticles. Surely the 
the first court and a chapel of the imperial cult on talogue uld be done rt by an examina 
occupied the great vestibule in the southern o Museum, the 
the tem| le. The Luxor cult chapel was shov »>b t Inst edinet Habu storeroom, 
such by Ugo Monneret de Villard, “The Ten i new descr on and taking new 
the Imperial Cult at Luxor,” Archacologia 4 

85 105. Previously it had been de scribed i ) I ne ul vitl ts colored 


church in every account, an attribution which must it ind fo olur hich followed 
be discarded. It is to Monneret de Villard that we owe t. n b | f lertaking well 
the painstaking reconstruction of the Medin« u f brought to 
basilica, undertaken on the basis of drawit plet o Profess« blscher’s ff a great deal 
photographs of the first part of the Nineteent! n the cr ist b en, b r himself un 
tury, parallel structures, and, of course, the « i ( O y deserve har f the praise 
traces. To his report in Post-Ramessid Remain 
scher has added several notes. SIMPSON 

The objects found embrace many cat 
which the sections on architectural element 
pressions, j¢ welry, metal tools, clay and 
should be singled out, principally for tl 
terial. Some of the pottery is dated to 
ties. 

The reviewer would like to call attention to a ‘ aA I 4 t SITE ET LES 
plate 34 J, in which a king flanked by gods and god Ul lhert titut francais 
desses is re placed by a ( opt saint or Rom in em r d’a ‘ d mi | | ' | xploration 
carved partly in the round and shown full fac 2 oe De B 
is indeed an unusual case of the appropriatio 
earlier monument for a later religious us 

Few critical comments are called for in so spl 
an undertaking. The so-called votive beds (pp. 11-1 a series of 
however, might be restudied at some future date to ‘ » Phry n Yazilikaya 
see whether this class of objects is correctly descr 
In general, line drawings would have enhan 
usefulness (fig. 12, pl. 6). There are cases in the 
where inscribed or decorated objects seem to 
tween the provinces of the architectural and epigr i U ‘ nd topog 


sections, to the detriment of their publication. ivation 


exampl s will suffice. On page 37, mention i: a sam 


of certain blocks of fine relief of Amenhotep III 


} 
apparently came from his large mortuary tem the 


hind the colossi of Memnon. Ar pect 

reliefs in a future volume of the series still be 

tinued? A second ¢ xam ple is the sarcopha ] : ( t trod tre visual 
Horsiese usurped from Hentmire, the daughter of Set t i m of the 
and wil n sister of Ramses I] Do the pho rap! tox | f [920-39 ind 
of the right (pl 10 D) and the descri rcnit vet. the 
page 10 con { 1 complet public ition of the ‘ 1 lidas Monu 
texts and reliefs, the s urcophagu tair 16 20) 
in the continuing series? It seems unclear ny rat iluable and 
when we should expect set six t olume offer 
since tl nscription hagus lid i monuments 


on p 
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With gratitude and compliments for the quality of 
the photographic offerings, the reader looks forward 
to the next installments of the series which are to un 
veil the architectural results of the expedition. 


Macurevp J. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Perseroris Treasury Tasiets, by George G. Cam- 
eron (The University of Chicago Oriental In- 
stitute Publications vol. LXV). Pp. xviii +- 214, 
pls. 46. University of Chicago Press, 1948. 


This valuable publication has already been reviewed 
in detail,’ so here I wish only to make a few general 
remarks for the reader of the 4/A. One hundred and 
three Elamite clay tablets and one Akkadian tablet 
are discussed by the author in the main body of the 
text, from page 83 to the end. But the ten preceding 
chapters, on the economic, religious and historical sig 
nificance of the tablets, on the chronology and other 
matters, are perhaps of greater interest and value to 
the reader who is not particularly concerned with 
Elamite. 

The entire book is a model of meticulous work and 
careful method, and the reader is carried through every 
stage of the decipherment of the tablets, with the prob 
lems and alternates of interpretation clearly presented. 
It is a joy to see the clear distinction between what the 
author regards as well established and mere conjecture 
In short we have here a “bahnbrechend” work of prime 
importance for the early history of Iran as well as, of 
course, for the Elamite language. 

There are so many important features of this book 
that one can only mention a few in a short review, The 
table of Elamite transliterations of Old Persian month 
names (pp. 44-5), with the corresponding Babylonian 
months, is of special significance with the new knowl 
edge of correspondences. The table of Old Persian loan 
words in Elamite texts adds greatly to our knowledge 
of Old Persian. The chapters on chronology and on 
weights and systems of enumeration also contribute new 
material of importance for ancient history. 

The vexing problem of the origin of the Middle Per 
sian heterographic writing is not directly affected by the 
Elamite texts, any more than the question of the religion 
of the Achaemenids. But both are indirectly influ 
enced by the material which Cameron has interpreted. 
He convincingly demonstrates that Old Persian must 
have been the original language of the Behistun in 
scription, but also the language in which orders were 
transmitted to the scribes in Persepolis who then trans 
lated and wrote them in Elamite (p. 20). But was Old 
Persian necessarily a spoken language at the time of 
Darius and Xerxes? It may have been an archaic court 


1 Cf. the long notice on the part of an Elamist by R. Labat 
in Bibliotheca Orientalis 7 (1950) 81-85, detailed 
review by an Iranist, I. Gershevitch in Asia Major, new series 
2 (1951) 132-144. J. Harmatta, “Elamica 1,” 
4 (Budapest, 1954), 287-308. 


and the 


Acta Lingutstica 
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language, as Latin in medieval courts in Western Eu 
rope, for one has the suspicion (because of early Mid 
dle Persian) that it was not the current tongue any 
where in Iran. After the fall of the Achaemenid Em 
pire, surely it was the vernaculars which were dic 
tated and then written in Aramaic heterographs. This 
is not contradicted by the evidence that Old Persian 
was written in Aramaic characters.*, Cameron’s asser 
tion, towards which I also incline, that Pahlavi hetero 
graphic writing could hardly have arisen if originally 
Persian words had been transliterated by means of 
Aramaic characters in Achaemenid times (p. 30), has 
been challenged by Soviet scholars.* Perhaps my sug 
gestion of a court practice distinct from current usage, 
which later survived as Pahlavi, may point the way 
out of the difficulty. 

As Gershevitch (op.cit. 133) has emphasized, the 
fact that the tablets are not dated in the Zoroastrian 
era would strongly indicate that Darius was not a 
Zoroastrian, but the evidence is insufficient. 

This book will continue to stimulate discussion for 
many years on the materials so ably presented. 

P. 29: correct Behistun §70 with Kent’s new reading 
in JAOS, 72 (1952) 13. 

P. gt: read “Persische Studien” (SWAW). 


Ricuarp N. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Tue Mapasa Mosaic Map, by Michael Avi-Yonah. 


Israel Exploration Society. Pp. 80, pls. 10, 


hgs. 
14. Jerusalem, 1954. $6.00. 


In the accompanying review, the Tell of Madaba 
is mentioned in conjunction with a Late Bronze-Early 
Iron Age tomb. In the excellent book here under con 
sideration, the same ancient site, which is mentioned 
in the Pentateuch in Numbers (21:30) and in the book 
of Joshua (13:9, 16) as part of the lands allotted to 
the tribe of Reuben, is again under discussion. Al 
though it is mentioned frequently in later books of the 
Old Testament and is noted in Josephus Antiq. XIIl1.9,1 
as a city captured by John Hyrcanus the Maccabee in 
the second century B.c. after a lengthy siege, it is for a 
later, sixth century a.p. occurrence that we study the 
content of this book with great interest. 

In the sixth century a.p., a church was erected at the 
ancient site of Madaba. A superb mosaic floor contain 
ing a map representing the Holy Land and environs 
from, as Avi-Yonah reconstructs it, Byblos-Damascus 
in the north and Rabbath Ammon-Petra in the east 
and ending in the south-west with Alexandria, was 
installed in that Byzantine round church. This mosaic 
map is the oldest cartographical representation of 
Palestine and the surrounding region with the excep 
tion of the Tabula Peutingeriania (which is actually a 

2 E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (London, 1935) 
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medieval copy of a third-fourth century a.p 


map) 
Mr. Avi-Yonah is eminently qualified to handle this 
subject, the first important introduction and commen 
tary on the Madaba mosaic map to be published in 
English. The author is lecturer in Byzantine Archaeol 
ogy at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and tl 
compiler of the lengthy list of “Mosaic Pavements in 
Palestine” (QDAP 2, 136-181; 3, 26-73; 4, 187-1 
This scholar is also responsible for the excellent 
of Roman Palestine” (ODAP 5, 139-193 and map 
As a result of his acquaintanceship with maps, mos 
Roman Palestine, Byzantine history and archacolo 
Avi-Yonah presents extremely competent discus 
on the cartography of the map, its original size, 
scale, the techniques employed, the sources of th 
and a careful commentary on the texts, representat 


and places mentioned. He is even al 


le to date the 
reliably to a.p. 560-565. 
The writing 1S lucid and ple asant, the color lat 


are very fine (although a single sheet map witl 


the color plates together is lacking here, a map wh 


has appeared, I have been told, but unfortunately 
not included); and the general layout is good as wel 
This document has important art historical value and 
its motives and reportorial representations should | 
studied carefully by students of Byzantine art. 


Kari 


NEW YORK 


GRIECHENLANDKUNDE. Ein FUnRER zu KLAssIscHe? 
Sratren, by Ernst Kirsten and Wilhelm Kraiker 
Pp. viii +- 472, pls. 9, figs. 102. Biicherei Wint 


Heidelberg, 1955. D.M. 19.80. 


This volume is the outgrowth of a serics 
phlets (Merkblatter) prepared by various met 
the German Institute in Athens and published 
Monuments Commission of the German Army 
use of German troops in Greece during the lat 
The material contained in these pamphlets ha 
revised and expanded, some introductory matter 
a bibliographical appendix have been added, and 
result is a useful handbook to the principal 
ments of Greece of the prehistoric, classical, and 
diaeval periods. 

The opening chapter deals with Greek geography 
geology, and history. Then follows a chapter on Athens 
with sections on the Acropolis, the lower city, and 
the Kerameikos excavations; and finally a long section 
on the development of the city through the 


ages. Th 
chapter on Attica has sections on Eleusis, the border 


forts (including Sunion), and on the churches and 


monasteries. Aegina is treated in a separate short 
chapter. Then follows a chapter on the battles of the 
Persian Wars, Marathon, Thermopylai, Salamis and 
Plataia. Next are substantial chapters on Delphi and 
Olympia, and then a chapter entitled “The Land of the 
Spartans” with a long historical introduction and 


Vie 


short sections on the town of Sparta, on Mistra, 
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in the last chapter. This information is sometimes 
either wrong, misleading, self-contradictory, or out 
dated, For example, Dodona (p. 414) is said to be 
two hours from Jannina over a bad road. Actually the 
road, though unpaved for about two thirds of the way, 
is perfectly passable and no worse than many another, 
the distance is 22 km., the time about 45 minutes by 
car. The old city of Epidauros (p. 427) is said to be 
three hours from the Sanctuary of Asklepios. This is 
walking time, though it is not so stated; for some 
years now, there has been a good road (as the authors 
themselves indicate on p. 440); the distance is about 
18 km., the time about half an hour by car. Lykosura is 
said to be three hours walk from Megalopolis. Ac 
tually there is no longer any need to walk the whole 
way, for by taking a side road that leads ultimately 
to the large village of Isari, one can come by car 
within about 35 minutes’ walk of Lykosura. 

I append some notes on points of detail that have 
come to my attention as I have used the book in re 
cent months. 

P. 62. The last of the mediaeval pithoi, once so con 
the 
some years ago. P. 63. The “Giants” and the second 
A. ‘T homy son 


on ample evidence in the middle of the second cen 


spicuous in Agora excavations, were removed 


pe riod of the Odeion were dated by H 


tury A.p. One wonders why they are dated here “about 
P. 95 the Severi 
(3rd cent.).” P. 63. The question of the identification 
of the Royal Stoa and the Stoa of Zeus is treated in a 
confused manner. P. 63, and p. 92. The Hellenistic 
Metroon was a completely new building constructed 


A.D. 200,” and on “in the time of 


all at one time, not merely a portico uniting two ear 
lier structures. P. 64 (and pp. 80 and 82). Wherever 
the Enneakrounos may ultimately prove to be, it cer 
tainly was not between the Pnyx and the Areopagus 
where Doérpfeld placed it, and it is idle to try to keep 
up this fiction. At present writing, the most likely 
the 
review ). 


candidate is the Southeast Fountain House 
Agora (fig. 15, no. 21 in the book 


P. 79. Late Mycenaean graves along the Eridanos and 


on 
under 


on Kolonos Agoraios do not indicate separate settle 
ments here. These graves are graves of residents of 
the city of Athens. As the city grew, the cemeteries 
spread ever farther out along the roads and began to 
occupy the less convenient areas off the main roads. 
P. 80. There is no archaeological evidence for a settle 
ment on the Pnyx hill in Mycenaean times. On the 
contrary, although the area has been extensively ex 
cavated, no Mycenaean remains or even sherds have 
come to light; this suggests strongly that it was un 
inhabited. The Mycenaean town, as far as it was not 
on and immediately around the Acropolis, must have 
lain in the area to the south, as Thucydides argued; 
archaeological evidence points by elimination to the 
P. 88. The city the 
Pnyx hill (the so-called “Diateichisma”) is here dated 
d to Kleon. On the plan p. 51, 
as Themistoklean. In 


same conclusion. wall across 


In 425 . and assigne 


fig. 11, it is indicated fact, as 
the excavations have shown (Hesperia 12 | 1943] 333), 


it is not earlier than the late fourth century B.c., and 
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the authors seem to be aware of this on p. go. P. g2 
The stoa, or rather stoas, on the hill above the assembly 
place on the Pnyx were never completed. P. 93; hg 
24. The Tyrannicides should be placed in front of th 
Odeion where the 
“nordlichen.” P. from 
“westlich” “Ostlich.” P. 206. The 
statue has recently been returned to the 
Sparta Museum. P. 213. 
two villages but two names, old and new, for the same 
413. 
‘either 18,938 or 18,898 inhabitants.” It seems unneces 


number line 8: for 


109, 


“siidlichen” read 116, line 2 


bottom: for read 
“Leonidas” 


Ligudista and Chora are not 


village. said to be 


The population of Beroia is 


sarily pedantic and a waste of space to record such a 


difference, yet we find this done more than 


419, hig. 
indication that the solid lines represent railways 


trifling 


once. P, no 
the 
the 


25. P. 422. The Rhitsona ex 


108. On the route map there is 
dotted lines roads. The number 26 appears tw 
eastern one should be 
cavation was British, not American. P. 425. Railway 


and road again have s parate bridg s over the Corinth 
canal. P. 433. There has been no Athens-Brindisi air 
it would be mor 


service since the war 


Athens 


omitted from the 


orrect to say 
Jannina—Kerkyra. P. 472. Thermon has been 
index. 

On the whole, however, this is a sound book, and 
its shortcomings are of a sort that could be orrected 


in a future edition. It would form a solid scholarly 
basis for what is really needed, a proper Handbook for 
Travellers which would contain between its covers pra 
tical information on how to get about and where to 
stay, brief but accurate descriptions of sites with the 
essential historical bac kground, and plenty orf maps and 


plans, in a word, a “Baedeker.” 


EuGENE VANDERPOO! 
AMERICAN SCHOO! 


ATHENS 


Ne u 


Ubersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und erklaren 


PAUSANIAS. BESCHREIBUNG GRrRIECHENLANDS 


den Anmerkungen versehen von Ernst Meyer 
Pp. 768, figs. 16, maps and plans 17. Artemis Ver 


lag, Ziirich, 1954. 


This fat litthke volume, small enough to fit into ar 
overcoat pocket, contains a German translation of s 
lected passages of Pausanias’ Description of Greece, to 
gether with a brief commentary and a few maps, plans, 
and pictures, It is intended mainly for the visitor to 
classical sites who wants to know how these places 
looked to Pausanias and what he has to say about them 

A fairly long introduction deals with such matters as 
the general character of Pausanias’ work, what we 
know of the author's life, the date of composition ol 
the 


several books, the sources used by Paus inias the 


range of his interests, his literary style and the |i! In 


the translation, Pausanias’ text has been considerably 


abridged, and most of the historical, mythological, and 
similar digressions, which have been estimated to o 
cupy about half his book, have been omitted. Eno gh 
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onwards, which until recently seemed 

( Hesper 715 | 1949] 123-127) 1s 

tern used frequently in the later books, 
starting from a central point and n 

one direction then in another, but returning 1 
ter each time for a fresh start. Thus, with th when 
as a center, Pausanias first moves southeastward 
the Panathenaic Way towards the Acropol 

in at the Southeast Fountain House (now tl 


Ter 


orthern 


candidate for the Enneakrounos) and procec 
Eleusinion and the temple of Eukleia (not yet lo 
He then returns to the Odeion, though without 
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of the Agora Ww th their great Hellenistic c vraison 
are passed by in silence. This new version of 
sanias’ route is shown graphically on a plan 
recently published Guide to the Athenian Agora 
86, hg. 14). 
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Augustus (87-119), a sixth-century Tyrrhenian pillar 
(124-129), the ex-voto of Craterus commemorating the 
rescue of Alexander the Great (137-141 bis), and a 
monument of an Aectolian family (165-175). The texts 
on a monument possibly of the Phocian town of Lilaea 
(132-135) are edited by Louis Robert who will soon 
publish a commentary. 

The contents are a welcome change from the nu 
merous manumission records of Delphi. Among the 
more important inscriptions are lists of victors in the 
Soteria (125-128), an Amphictyonic decree (163), a 
document conferring promantecia on Smyrna (155), 
numerous proxeny decrees including those for Platonic 
philosophers (91, 94, 103), physicians (87, 108), and 
actors (177), an Aetolian dedication after the victory 
over Acarnania ca, (178), and a dedication 
of Chaeriphilus (204), dealer in salt fish, who was 
given Athenian citize nship on the proposal of Demos 
thenes. They range in date from the sixth century 
3.C, LO Ca, A.D. 317. 


260 B.C. 


A corpus of this sort should be judged primarily by 
the accuracy of the readings and the informativeness 
of the commentary. The present writer has taken the 
opportunity to go to Delphi and check the readings, 
and can report that they are carefully made, The main 
difficulty, indeed, proved to be locating the inscrip 
tions. They are sometimes not in the locations in which 
they were photographed, and there is frequently no 
indication in the text of just where they are to be 
Museum area. Nor are we 
in the 


closure. As to the commentary, it is a pleasure to state 


found, when outside the 
told just which ones are Museum or its en 
that the text is always relevant; it is concerned pri 
marily with matters of chronology, for which Flace 
liére frequently quotes the authority of Daux. 

With the material and facilities which one presumes 
at an excavation which has been going on for half a 
century, it seems a pity that more effort was not taken 
to secure better photographs. On PI. XXX, no. 2, some 
of the letters do not come up at all. On Pl. xxxu, no. 
1, the stone is very poorly lighted; and Pl. xxxvi, no 
3 is a reprint of a mediocre photograph which ap 
peared in BCH 73 (1949) 491. For the final publica 
tion of material from such a major site as Delphi, 
one might reasonably expect more. But this is a rather 
minor flaw in an otherwise scholarly performance. 


W. KeEnprick 
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La Cariz, Hisrorre er Ghocraruie Hisroriguer, avec 
LE RECUEIL DES INSCRIPTIONS ANTIQUES, TOME IJ, 
Le Prareau pe Tapat er ses ENVIRONS, by Louis 


Robert and Jeanne Robert. Pp. 452, pls. lxiv, and 


two sketchmaps. Paris, 1954. 


With the appearance of this volume, we are able to 
welcome the first instalment of the Roberts’ long 
heralded magnum opus, the “Corpus” of Caria. The 
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work is to include a complete re-edition of all known 
inscriptions of Caria, together with a large number 
hitherto unpublished; but it is much more than an 
epigraphical corpus. It aims to bring together and ex 
pound all the vast and scattered mass of documentary 
material, literary, epigraphic and numismatic, so as 
to reconstruct the historical geography of the country 
and of the individual cities. The utility of such a work, 


great in 


composed by a competent authority, is very 2 


deed, and scholars will be grateful. 

Vol. I, not yet published, is to contain a general in 
troduction concerning Caria as a whole. Vol. II deals 
with a comparatively little-known corner of the coun 
try, on the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia; it com 
prises the five cities of Tabae, Heraclea, Apollonia, 
Sebastopolis, and Kidrama. Chapter I (Vue d’ensemble 
du pays) gives usa detailed account of the topography 
of the region, the history of its exploration in modern 
times, its ancient population and cults; alter this, a 
chapter is devoted to each of the five cities, with spe ial 
attention to the inscriptions and coins. Everything is 
treated at great length, in the Robert manner, and 
abundantly illustrated in the 64 Plates—hence the very 
high price of the volume. An introduction offers us 
the authors’ views on various matters concerning pub 
special 
system ol bracketing in the ins riptions, In this system 


lication, and attempts to justify the use of a 


the chief consideration seems to be the appearance ol 
the printed text: it would have been better to con 
form to the accepted system. The photographs are, as 
usual, excelle nt, and the indices good and compre he n 
sive. The proofreading is by no means faultless: in 
particular, the frequent errors in the transcription ol 
works in English are vexatious to an English reader 
I noticed more than thirty of these, many of them 
simply French spellings of English words 
bles,” “origine,” “abondant,” etc. 
The five cities here dealt with are 


“ressem 


small and com 
paratively obscure, and the identity of most of them 
was for a long time in doubt; the site of Kidrama was 
determined by the Roberts themselves. It is natural 
therefore that the inscriptions should be for the most 
part of merely local interest: documents of wider his 
torical importance are few in number. From Tabae we 
have the senatus consultum no. 5, confirming certain 
which the 
authors offer an improved text. (But it seems that in 


concessions made to the city by Sulla, of 


ll.ro-11 the true restoration has still not been found: 


| au | TOLLS TOLLS VO JLOLS Tecan surely not mean 


‘aux mémes lois et aux mémes conditions’: even grant 
ing this meaning of alpeots, émi Trois avrois vopors 
would be necessary. The sense required seems to be, 
that the 


the right to make their own laws and decisions. | had 


as Wilamowitz saw, Tabenians should enjoy 
thought of something on the following lines: d7w! s 


KUpLot ed at | rots TOL VO Pols TE Wo 


[xpyoAa|: though the form of expression is still not 


entirely satisfactory. ) To Heraclea the author assign 
with great probability the epitaph (no. 78) of Aburniu 
Tuscianus, hitherto attributed to Alabanda; the ver 


unusual name has now reappeared in an inscription of 
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Heraclea at Claros. In the metrical epitaph no 


the authors adopt, with a query, th t 


MAMA VI 


which 


restora 


| | 


137, ayabm 
the 
photograph I should judge the reading t 
eoto.| At Apollonia, no 
honor of a Seleucid hipparch which throws 


light on the character of the Seleucid gov 
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TLULOV, doubly violates metre: tro 


1600 18 a 


the district; and no. 167 gives a glimpse of the 


scriptions are certainly the gems of the whol 

and are fully commented by the authors. At 
topolis the most interesting 1s a decree (no, 1 
a gymnasiar¢ h, author of numerous acts gener 
with details of the prices of oil and grain. In ll 
KOO Ta yupvaowu 


| the 
that 


authors understand, 
the h id 


gymnasia u th the young men whom he attract 


avaAc wr 
recherché gymnasiarch 
by his generous disbursements of money. It is 
likely that this interpretation will find much 
apart from the bizarre conception, the word 


convey a most unfortunate suggestion that 
bribed the attend The 


interpretation is surely right, that he adorned t 


young men to more 


nasia for the ephebi regardless of expens 


tion just after the battle of Magnesia. These two 


omission of the article cf. 1.3 of this same inscript 


TH erovs, and no. 186, 1.7. The authors 
321, n. 
of the agoranomos-inscriptions at Ephesus: th 


also (p. 6) to have misunderstood the 
but 
secured for the public benefit by the efficiency o 


At Kidrama we 


of bread there quoted are not high low f 


agoranomos. have a reference 


188) to the Myrnp whose name is supp: 


to be preserved in the modern name of the plai 


Kidrama, the Barz-ova (from Sparza) 


in borrowed words of 


not begin with sp, sh, et 
type either an 7 18 


génant 


prefixed or, 
a disparu.” The former phenomenon 
course very common (alternatively, the vowel! 
the French 
but the 


serted after the first consonant 


becomes cither “ispor” or “sipor’ ), 
pearance of the s is not so familiar, and it wo 
interesting to have some examples. (Offhand | 
think the Datca 


Stadia.) On p. 232, n. 1, the reader is 


only of modern from the 
note that the Roberts apparently know 


Lycian town of Symbra was located: if this 


so, It 1S unkind of them not to share their knowle 


with us. 

It is the greatest pity, in a work of this kind 
the authors have not seen fit to discard their 
tunate manner of criticising the work of other 
attempts made on pp. 298, n. 9 and 334, n. 5 to tl 
ridicule on the work of D. Magie and A. H. M. J 
Robert 


whose views do not find 
particularly regrettable. Whether such is really th 


avour with the 


tention or not, the appearance is too often create 


a desire to damage the reputation of the per 


tacked. Honest criticism, as T. S. Eliot observe 
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allotted according to the order of finishing in the vari 
ous component events. I am sure that this solution has 
not hit the mark, but I cannot criticise it here; | hope 
before long to have an opportunity of discussing the 
whole problem afresh. No, 26 ( Peek, AM 66, p. 
DAavxialv warpav| ebxrAciaas (leg. ebxréi 
gas). Here dAnv is Moretti’s conjecture in 
pla e of Peck’s y|ovad re bis|, and is an undoubted 
improvement: aye class is 
certainly desirable. Moretti observes that the last sy] 


mention of the event and 
lable of é6Avpmrovixa must be considered short (which 
might have gone without saying), and that T'Aav«iav 
is dissyllabic by synizesis; this last could be avoided 
(if desired), and the allusion to Glaucias clarified, by 
reading T'Aavxia |vié]. No. 29 IV (p. 71 ff.): victory 
of Telemachus, who killed his opponent in wrestling 
interesting discussion of fatalities in ancient and mod 
ern sport. For the old reading T 
kpatwrrov Kreiva, 
16 | ye ob], which, if the 


on on a 8pa 
More ttl 


collocation ye bé 


propose 5 


is tolerable, is a very great improvement; killing an 
opponent with his own consent is on the face of it 
improbable, No, 33: allusion to the “canon of Poly 
deuces” in boxing at Olympia, explained by the author 
as a local Arcadian style in opposition to the official 
SGDI 4271): for 
Dioscuria at now Fraser-Bean Rhodian 
Peraca 46, No. 42, a republication of SEG IV, 178: but 


whether it 


Onomastus. No. so ( 


canon ol ) 


Cedreae see 


rather than of 
Rhodes must remain doubtful. With the obscure Aap 
wid amd mparas Moretti suggests we should understand 
diadoyas, that is, Onasiteles ran the first leg of the 
relay; this may be right, though nowadays we should 


attach more importance to running last. No. 57: dis 
a 


was a festival of Cedreac 


cussion of the lampadedromia as a relay race and as 
an individual contest. But the latter is not confined to 
Delos, nor is it late; see e.g. CIG 2034 SGDI 3058 
(Byzantium), described by Boeckh as “titulus optimae 
actatis,” and Belleten 66 (1953) 171, No. to. 

No. 63: victories of three sisters at various festivals 
ca. A.D. 45, mostly in the foot-race. After collecting 
evidence for women's athletics in antiquity, and for 
contests reserved for women, Moretti raises the interest 
ing, and at first sight startling question whether these 
sisters’ victories may have been gained in competition 
with men. This he is prepared to admit as a possibility. 
The literary evidence for officially organised mixed 
athletics in Roman times is unconvincing, and the a 
priori improbability of such female successes is enor 
mous. These women won the stadion at the Pythia, 
Isthmia and Nemeia; that is, they were up against 
top-class male opposition. The difference nowadays 
between male and female standards in short-distance 
races is of the order of 15 to 20 per cent; the likeli 


hood ot three women, even three sisters, repeatedly 
overcoming such a disparity is so small that we must 
hesitate to allow it as more than an outside chance. 
No. 65 (unpublished): victories of a wrestler Patrobi- 
us (not to be identified with the favourite freedman 
of Nero), with mention of a hitherto unknown xowd| v 
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Pada |rias év Ta oviw? |. No. 69: victories of Rufus of 


Sinope. | recently republished this inscription in Bell 


ten 66 (1953) 175, No. 12, 
difficulties are cleared up. In 1.17 I printed 
Beduvias- (compare the 
ll.13-15): Moretti prefers to omit the colon, and this 


is no doubt more natural; but it reduces the number 


textual 


where most of the 


arrangement in 


of victories by one, and makes the hgures in i].18-19 
Neo 


Ins ri} 


| | 
impossible to reconcile. For the xowov Iovrov at 


Cacsarea new evidence is now availabl in an 


tion of Side not yet published; this refers to the xowwos 

Ilovroi LOaGKTLOV Neoxaoapeia. 

ans 
oO. 71; the 


Aristomac hus, 


who describes himself as pyre iepay pyre 


victories of pancratiast 
ovvebeAOov. The latter term is explained by the author 
as de noting a voluntary agreement by two competitors, 
in the final round of the boxing, wrestling or pancra 


share the vi 


tion, to abandon the contest and tory; 
whereas ‘epdv denotes a draw by verdict of the judges. 
This is likely to be right; “walking out together” may 
indeed have been quite a common practice, and not 
only when both sides despaired of victory. Desire to 
avoid injury was no doubt also a powertul motive 

These men were professional pot-hunters, and could 
not afford to be put out of action for wee ks or months 
during the athletic season. Especially it the smaller 
games, the temptation to agree toa draw must have 
been strong. See below on No. No. 75: victori 


of an unknown pentathlete, said to hav 


won 

Olympia at Athens pévov rapode'ca| vra|. Moretti sug 
gests that he merely happened to be passing through 
Athens, and 
petitors retired from the event. It is hard to believe 


at the sight 


at the news of his arrival all the com 
that this can be right; such retirement 


of a formidable opponent was certainly not un 
p. 233); but 
they might at least have waited tll he had entered. It 
seems more likely that wapodevew relates to the “en 


trance” 


known, perhaps not uncommon (cf. p 


of the competitors into the stadium (as of the 
chorus into the theatre), perhaps in the form of a 
His 


trance was enough to secure him a walk-over. No 77: 


parade as at some modern meetings mere en 
Hermagoras the wrestler, who counted among his 175 
successes no fewer than nineteen draws (iepai). Mo 
retti is surely right in suspecting that the expedient of 
It is no 
ticeable that the great majority of draws occur in the 


a draw was frequently abused, though perhaps not 
merely to avoid defeat: see on No. 71 above 
wrestling, boxing and pancration (for an exc 
case see No. 86 below). 

No. 79 (== 1G XIV 1102): victories of the pancratiast 
Asclepiades, interesting for the numerous technical 


ptional 


terms which occur. Some of the explanations adopted 
by Moretti are difficult to accept. dovyééworos is taken 
(as in LS® and by Gardiner) to mean an athlete 
whose stance is so solid that he cannot be dislodged 
from it. It is odd that a pancratiast should boast of so 
immobile and unattractive a style, nor does this inter 
pretation give any meaning to ovv. The only other 
occurrence of the word (in C. Pap. Herm. 7 Il 3) is 
inaccessible to me, but as used of a pancratiast there 


} 
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| DY others ), according to 


1 occasion for a competitor to ; surely 


d of taking the opponent allott n clement 


Moretti believes this was done b TT ity arises in 


vho hoped thus to gain a ik as 


proceeding appears In the | xis ovr 
least, it can have formed no part ( I Mor f y right in 
ts, which it would com} le ly a rva | pent ithlon: 
ize. “To challeng is not é«- but mpoxadcio# is i! t event, the 
the very exceptional case of a challenge gq t t further sug 
Robert, loc Nor 1s xar’ éuoid a natural con { reviously 
in pla ol simple accusative, ¢xKaAceu I oint 
peal”: Ascl 
; h disda 


a foul or technicality; nor had anyone lar Oo t waa cw 


is 
KAnaw, €xKAnTos) 18 “to ay 
disputed the judges’ decision 
here), 
an irregularity against him. The ter nti { t tied for 


pyre érece\Ouv. The la ao not 


scure: the author compares th inswe! just post 
inguishes érefeAGeiy as the “walk 


only of the two competitors, who thereby ntains 


victory Alternatively, he su ryvests that ow n t t t t nd com 


havwlas goes with also, The 
that on either of these views ém- 1s meant! 
retti writes as if we had ovvere£eADun 
EeAGciv has the meanings “atta 

ceed to extreme s”: here it has | 
sense derived from one 


ter a protest ’ Another dubious ex; 


KaLvor ayova Moretti understands 


stituted,” and so little known and little fr ted : ' ¢ topo 


by athletes of note. Gardiner says “new-tangled ga ( car ( Biblio 


In it contex here it ought to denote $0 \ ‘ et de 


hollow \ f not honestly earned in the plans 
would te ny y to take xawov as 
xevov, but the orthography of the inscriptic 
general very correct 

No. 86: victories of the pe ntathlete Demetri 
recently pul inscription trom Anazarbu 
of interest. In Moretti’s correction of 
to mévrafAo(s) seems virtually necessary. B 


vexnoas Tpis OAvpr) ta 


the his 


reating 


mwéevrabAov, | doubt if the meaning ts that 


stadion three times: more likely the three il and 


with the 


one the stadion and two in the pentathion ( 
ciple, the more modest interpretation is to be 1 the one 
In 1.7, “IoOpuia dis iepov, I do not see why Moretti ivations 


ters to understand *"$ac red contest I that he 


of course a i€pos aye Y, but why is it § to re open 


so many? The meaning is surely that he vi i ‘ ently aspect of 
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Rhamnous through no fault of his own still needs a 
definitive study. 

The divided the first 
deals with the extant remains and their interpretation, 
the second is a corpus of inscriptions found at Rham 


book is into two ctuions; 


nous with full commentary and a prosopographical 
table. 

Chapter I is a survey both of the ancient sources 
for the fortress and of the notes and studies made by 
modern travelers and scholars. I note one traveler who 
has been slighted. Sir William Gell visited the fort in 
the first decades of the nineteenth century. His de 
scription, published in 1819, was plagiarized by Alden 
hoven, who translated it word for word into French. 
Pouilloux’s comments on p. 11 should be directed to 
Gell, not Aldenhoven, and we should put little faith 
in the supposed visit of the latter. 

The second chapter gives a general description of 
Rhamnous, discusses its geographical location and as 
sesses its importance. It is admirably written and car 
ries great conviction. Pouilloux concludes that Rham 
nous, unlike other large forts set to guard the main 
routes entering Attica, had a dual purpose throughout 
its history. Situated on the sea overlooking the Euri 
pos, it had the task of protecting sea trade, especially 
that of grain, as well as providing a harbour for the 
easy overland route to Athens. But it also guarded the 
area around it, the lands extending to Marathon, fur 
nishing a refuge in time of stress to those who worked 
the fields and lived nearby. 

Chapters Ill and IV offer a detailed examination of 
the defensive system, the outer fortification wall en 
closing the fortress and the inner surrounding the 
citadel. All the remains are accurately described, and 
every piece of available evidence is used to reconstruct 
the original line of the two circuits and their subsidiary 
walls. The results of Pouilloux’s survey are shown on 
a large folding plan. Although it is clearly drawn and 
the different types of masonry are well marked, it does 
not always provide the reader with sufficient control 
of the evidence. On p. 34, for important 
ramps are described, These do not appear on the plan, 


instance, 


nor can they be made out in the indicated plate 
(XVII,1). The use of the dotted line is at times both 
ambiguous and confusing. Sometimes it represents 
walls that exist in part, sometimes a section for which 
there are no remains. 

The chronology of the walls is worked out in Chap 
ter V. Pouilloux concludes from a study of the military 
architecture and of the various styles of masonry that 
the citadel was built in the second half of the fifth 
century and the outer circuit in the late fourth or early 
third century. He tests these findings against the his 
tory of Rhamnous as known from non-archacological 
sources. He rightly stresses the fact that the capture of 
Dekeleia in 412 B.c. and the agitation in Eretria de 
mand a fortress at Rhamnous as much as at Sounion 
in order to protect the grain route. Pouilloux con 
siders Thuc ydides, VIII,o5, to be prool ol the existence 
of this fortress in 411 B.c. In that year, the Spartan 
Hegesandridas sailed with his fleet from Megara to 
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Oropos. He did not make his objective in one day, 
but broke his journey between Thorikos and Prasiai. 
Pouilloux argues that the Spartan did so because he 
feared the strong point of Rhamnous. This explana 
tion takes into account neither the length of the jour 
ney nor the a} proach ol night whi h would have made 
hazardous the rounding of Cape Phanari (see p. 20). 

It may that 


looked another possible line of argument. Thucydides, 


appear to some Pouilloux has over 
VIII, 5 tells us that Sounion was walled in 412 B.« 
There is no mention of Rhamnous and the argument 
ex silentio would be that Rhamnous had been forti 
fied earlier. Just such an occasion might well have 
been furnished by the revolt of Euboea in 446 B.c. 
and by the Athenians realizing that the Euripos was 
and would continue to be a weak link in their supply 
route. There is no direct proof of this, but there does 
exist the indirect testimony that the temples at Rham 
nous and Eleusis did not transfer their treasuries to the 
Ac ropolis at Athens in accordance with the decrees of 
Kallias in 434/33 B.c., while Sounion did. The logical 
deduction is that Rhamnous and Eleusis were consid 
ered capable of defending themselves while Sounion 
and other places were deemed unsafe. A fortress built 
ca. 440 B.C, would explain both why the Kallias de 
crees did not apply to Rhamnous and why Thucydides 
does not mention its walling along with Sounion in 


412 Ba 


Pouilloux sees two occasions when the outer walls 


might have been built: either in the thirties of the 
fourth century when Attica was generally putting her 
fortihcations in order and reorganizing the eph« 
and when the first appear at 
Rhamnous; or in the early third century when Rham 
nous was captured by Demetrios and became a Mace 


bate, 


military inscriptions 


donian stronghold. There is no decisive argument for 
either date and the author correctly leaves the question 
open. | would favour the earlier date, principally be 
cause the military architecture does not seem to be 
sufficiently advanced for the third century; but only 
careful excavation will settle this problem. 

Chapter VI presents a picture of fortress life based 
primarily on the inscriptions gathered in the second 
half of the book. It is prefaced by a description of the 
within the little 
to offer in the understanding of these buildings, the 


monuments fortress. Pouilloux has 
theatre excepted, because he was unable to excavate. 
The rest of the chapter, however, is a notable contribu 
tion to our knowledge and understanding of how the 
fortress operated, its relations with the deme, its 
amusements and its divinities. 

The seventh chapter describes a monument outside 
the fortress walls, a small sanctuary to Aristomachos 
and Amphiaraos, It is a very interesting account and 
provides an illustration of a problem discussed in the 
preceding chapter, the relations between the fortress 


and the deme. 


résumé, there follows the corpus of 


After a brief 
75 inscriptions. All but a few have been published 
before. They gain in importance, however, by being 


presented together. Pouilloux provides the reader with 
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full control 
for the most part judicious and in many t 
been able to make improvements both in read 
interpretation, ¢.g. no. 2 is rightly seen t& 
ephebic decree of > tribe Pandion and plau 
nected with Rhamnous: no. 52 is assigned to | 
nous and convincingly associated with a local 
reported in Pausanias, 1.33.2. In the prosopo; 
table one name missing 1s oKp 
apvo ( Hesperia, Sup} lement VIII, 
which appears on an ostrakon of the early h 
tury. 

The book is a pl asure to read, Ww 1] 
generously illustrated with plates collectes 
of the book. Pouilloux has made an « 
of the history of Rhamnous and has contribut 
ly to our understanding of this and other 
But in the realm of topography, many prol 


main which can be answered only by « 


APHRODITE IN DEN GaArten, by Ernst Lan 
(Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akad 


Wissenschaften, Philosoph-historisch 
Jahrgang 1953/54, 2. Abhandlung) 
10, pls. 10. Carl Winter Universitat 
delberg, 1954. DM. 18.00. 
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have be en made 
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years in original of 


16) For 


themselves have begun ull 


sccm not to ulter 42 


Langlotz, however, appears to be right in considering 


the “later type” an intruder in these scenes. The most 


likely explanation, it seems to me, is that it v imply 
transferred or (in cases where the figure sits on the 


ground) adapted to them by the vase-painters, who 

were accustomed to using it in indoor scene: 

his identification of the Olymp1 5, 
1.19.2, 


must 
interpretation ol 


In arguing for 


Langlotz appeals to Pausanias 


and we 


therefore examine his this passage 


The translation I shall give of it differs somewhat from 
Dhese 


le to underline 


those by Frazer and Stuart Jones. changes ar 


not intended as corrections, but are 


mac 
things that, owing to differences between Greek and 
| nglish idiom and to a certain modern association of 
“Of the place 
A phrodite no 
told, nor yet of the Aphrodite that stands near 


t temple Its just like th 


ideas, might other wise be overlooked 
that they call Kepoi and the tem| le of 
story 1s 
form is square, Hermai, 
and the inscription declares that the Uranian Aphrodit 
eldest of those called Moirai. But the 
the Aphrodite in Kepoi is a work of Alcamenes, 
lew thing 


is the statue ol) 


and 
in Athe ns are $0 well worth see Ing as this.” 
| nglotz assumes that the Aphrodite that stood near 
the temple was the cult imape perhaps because it is 
mentioned directly after the temple But, when we ex 


amine the see that the order 


passage in its context, we 
in which things are mentioned is determined chiefly 
by rhetorical conside rations. Pausanias has just spoke n 
of the sanctuary ol Apollo Delphinios and told a story 
ibout it, which he begins with the word A¢yovet. In 
order to make a smooth transition to his de scription 
of Kepoi, he remarks that no story is told of the place 
called Kepoi, etc, 
Furthermore, by putting everything except Alcamenes’ 
under the 


( ovdets Aeyopevos crt Aoyos) 


statue rubric “things of which no story is 
he throws the main emphasis of the passage on 
the important object in 
The only other thing there that attracted his 


attention was the image near the temple, which in 


was artistically most 


Ke pol 


terested him because of its shape and its inscription; 
this he makes clear by the “« xplanatory yap, which 
we can translate only by adding a parenthesis, “(1 
mention this A phrodite bec ause) its form 1s square,” 
etc. (see Denniston, Greek Particles* |Oxford 1954], 
pp. 60-61 and 65-66). This image is put at the end 
of the series of things of which “no story is told” in 
order that its description may follow immediately. 
Langlotz imagines it as a statue of the seventh or sixth 
century and thinks that it is represented in the archai 
female statues of various forms that occasionally appear 
in his “garden” scenes (¢.g., Compte-rendu 1865, p. 
102, and ARV, 834, 2, illustrated in the present work, 
pl. 6, 4) “Te 
probably similar to the statues of Daedalus, of which 
this expression is used. It need not, therefore, have 


been a herm.” Now Pausanias in [X.40.3-4 describes 


was,” he says, “tetragonon, hermlike, 
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Delos, said 


seus. Its lower 


Daedalus in 
The 
(tetragonon ) in form, and it had no feet; it 
where he 


word tetragonon of images, and, if the 


the Aphrodite by 

been dedicated by 

occasionally 


ever, Nave arms 


Hermes, we 
When, howe 


like the 


often cannot be certain of 
ver, he 
Hermai 


that an 


says 
(xara TavTa Kal Tois “Eppa 

know that he is speaking of a herm with a head other 
than that of Hermes. This was recognized by ¢ 


Die 


uses the 


urtiu 

or example. in his antike Herme 

Paus word Her 


mes of such images, for this word could properly be 


used only of an 


peo} le 


dissertation 


(Leipzig 1902) inias never 


image of Hermes himself. Other 


occasionally did, however, in the Roman 
(1G 3740, 3750, 5935). Compare the narrow 
in which he uses xoanon, as contrasted with the 
in which Strabo and Lucian use it (see Frazer on | 


inias 1.2.5). Now 


known 
are five small lead examples from Olynthus 


which 


the earliest female herms 


show two herms, one male and one fen 
side by side on a common base 


f these in the first half of the fe century | 


thinks the other two might, from tl ( 


rcumsta 
ly as the second half of th 

century (Excavations at Olynthus X |1941| 7-14, pls 
I-IIl). A male | herm on a con 


ana 
ippe if also on an 


their finding, be as ear 


a femal mon bas 
Attic vase 


| sugvest, therefore. that the erm 


ot about 2 ) Bw 


1937] 55, fig. 13) 
of Aphrodite in Kepoi was no earlier than the fourth 
century B.A 


Lullies, it is true, argues that the idea of 


a female herm cannot have had its roots in Greece, 
masculine gender, and that the 
herm of Aphrodite Urania in Kepoi shows that the 
le varicty was sugge sted by the oriental ashera, 
a Greek godde 

but an Astarte from the east (Die Typen der 


schen 


since the word is of 
fema 
since the Urania was not originally 
Ai 
well 
might make the Urania herm in Kepoi con 
have | doubt 

much, howeve # that the first artist to create a fer 

A phrodite or that 
his contemporaries dubbed it that. It 


Herme |Konigsberg 1931] 55). This, if 
founded, 
siderably 


earlier than | surmised 


herm thought of it as a Hermes of 


1 
ive peecn 


may | 
called an TETPAYywvor TXNMATOS Or sorne tl ing 
of the sort. Moreover, it was not merely the Urania but 
Aphrodite herself who was an immigrant from the 
(see Farnell, Cults of the Greck States Ul 
W ilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube der Hell: 
I, 95ff; Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen R 


I, 480ff). She came in, however, long before tl 


cast 


ability to hellenize borrowings from abroad | 
gun to weaken; that the worship of her a 
in particular, was an early import is shown 
myth of her birth in Hesiod’s Theogony, 
has often been remarked, attempts to account 
epithet. When, therefore, we come upon an 
feature in a Greek Aphrodite cult, e.g., ple | 
tution at Corinth, we explain it by the oriental origin 
of the goddess, but we are not justified in inventing 
such features. 


As for the statue by Alcamenes, Langlotz states that 
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P, 9, third line from bottom, and p. 39, note 5, item 


o; this fourth-century squat lekythos with Leda and 
the egg belonged, when published, to Eugéne M. O. 
Dognée. For pl. 4 read pl. 1. P. g, last two lines, and 
p- 10, top paragraph: the woman referred to by Lang 
lotz on the squat lekythos in New York, acc. no. 
11.213.2, 1s inscribed Aphrodite, and the youth is in 
scribed Chrysippos. P, 10, last paragraph, fourth line: 
the bird is not a hoopoe, but has a helmet crest at 
tached to its head and a little shield fastened to its 
wing; see Beazley, CR 63 (1949) 42f, and references 
there cited. P. 10, last two lines, and p. 11, first two 
lines: the reference for this vase is missing. P. 12, third 
line from bottom: not a flute, but a stick. P. 13, first 
line: for Pyxis read Lekanis. P. 13, line 6: for Pany 
chis read Pannychis, P. 13, line 13: for zwei read vier. 
P, 13, third paragraph, line 6: it is not certain that 
the Leto relief is from Eleusis; see Dugas, BCH 34 
(1910) p. 233, note 2. P. 14, last paragraph: against 
the theory that Aphrodite is a goddess of vegetation 
see Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1, 
495. P. 15, line 6: 
hardly a priestess, P. 


with the 
19, second paragraph, lines 9 
10: it is not true that the dog was a despised ani 
mal in Greece. P. 23, line 15: any exam 
ple of éwixrnows used in the sense “fertility”? P. 
24, sixth line from bottom: the refer 
ence should apparently be 18. P. 26, line 4: for 
fwovres read (oovres. P. 28, third paragraph, and p. 32, 
second paragraph: the altar mentioned is dedicated to 
Aphrodite ‘Hyeuévn rod and the Charites. The 
site where it was found is identified by this and 
other ins riptions of like provenance as the precinct 
the Charites. This fact should have 
been mentioned, P, 28, last paragraph: the Arrephoria 
did not coincide with the Skirophoria. The goddess 
of the festival was Athena. See Deubner, Attische 
Feste, off, 4off. P. 29, third paragraph: there seems 


the woman scepter 15 


is there 


footnote 


of Demos and 


to be a confusion here between the Greek xiorn, “a 
hamper,” and the German Kiste, “a chest.” P. 31, last 
paragraph, line four: he turns away from the youth, 
not toward him. P. 32, second paragraph, eighth line: 
the Aphrodite said to have been dedicated by Theseus 
was not a herm; see supra, p. 202. P. 32 third para- 
graph, and p. 50, note 48: scenes such as the large 
head flanked by Eros and attendant women on the 
cover of the pyxis Munich 2725 remind Langlotz of 
Aphrodite Parakyptousa, who had a temple in Sala 
mis on Cyprus (Ovid, Metamorphoses XIV, 759-761) 
and who, according to Herbig’s conjecture (OLZ 30 
[1927] 917ff), is represented on an ivory panel from 
Nimrud as the head of a woman in a window. He 
states that other gods and goddesses are not usually 
represented as mere heads in the fifth and fourth cen 
turies and that the numerous Attic 
lekythoi with the head of a woman (whom he takes 
to be Aphrodite) that were found at Al Mina could 
be connected with this Syrian typology and so, per 
haps, could the many heads on Apulian vases. A search 
of Haspels’ Attic Black-figured Lekythoi and Beazley’s 
Attic Red-figure Vase-Painters, however, reveals quite 
a number of heads of gods on fifth-century vases and 


suggests squat 
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one early fourth-century example. Here is the list: the 
Athena Painter’s Rising of Kore (ABL, 258, 87), his 
lekythoi with the head of Athena (ABL, 257, 75; 258, 
106 ter), and his oinochoe with the head of Hermes 
(ABL, 259, 119), the fragment of a skyphos by the 
Theseus Painter with the head of Athena (ABL, 250, 
13), the Gela Painter’s lekythos with the heads of Her 
akles, Athena, and Hebe, above whom fly small Nikai 
(ABL, 212, 158), the Haimon Painter’s lekythoi with 
the heads of Dionysos and Athena between two satyrs 
(ABL, 245, 77) and between 

(ABL, 245, 78), the small hydria by the Painter of 
the Half-Palmettes with the head of Athena (ABL, 
248, 5), the lekythoi by the Bowdoin Painter with the 
head of Athena (ARV, 475, 128; 476, 17 
lekythos in the manner of the Icarus Painter with the 
head of Athena (ARV, 484, 11), the squat lekythos 
by the Painter of Agora P with the head of 
Hermes (ARV, 515, 9), the squat lekythoi by the 
Achilles Painter with the heads of Artemis (ARV, 
640, 88-91), Hermes ( ARV, 640, 92), and Selene (ARV, 
640, 87), the squat Iekythos in the manner of the 
Achilles Painter with the head of (ARV, 
647, 31), the squat lekythoi by the Straggly Painter 
with the head of Hermes (ARV, 857, 1-4, and 966, 4 


two seated women 


5-177), the 


7561 


Hermes 


bis), and the oinochoe near the Fat Boy Painter with 
the head of Athena between youths (ARV, 8o1, 14). 
Another published piece is a small lekythos of about 
430 B.c. in the Metropolitan Museum, acc. no. 41.162. 
93, with the head of Apollo (Pease, CVA, Gallatin 
Collection, pl. 59, 7; Beazley, JHS 62 [1942] 99, notes 
that in front of the head is a left 
phiale). There are, further, three unpublished pieces, 
which I add merely to make the list as complete as 
possible: a squat lekythos of the third quarter of the 


hand holding a 


fifth century with the head of Hermes, formerly in 
the possession of Joseph Brummer (Cat. Parke-Bernet 
| Joseph Brummer Coll. III\, New York, June 8 and 
9, 1949, P- 2, lot 10), a squat lekythos of the third 
quarter of the fifth century with the head of Hermes 
in Bryn Mawr College, and a squat lekythos of the 
late fifth century with the head of Hermes in the 
U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C.; | 


the knowledge of this vase to Mr. von Bothmer. P. 33, 


owe 


second paragraph: Langlotz begins his discussion of 
Adonis by declaring, “This Adonis, who about 430 
came to Greece as the first of the redeemer-gods of 
the Orient, had little in common with the soft youth 
pictured by Ovid and the Romans.” Compare, however, 
Sappho’s dBpos “ASwus (frag. 62 Bergk) and the 
Meidias Painter's Adonis on the hydria in Florence 
(ARV, 


with representations of the Adonia were put in graves 


832, 3). He then goes on to suggest that vases 


a new life for the deceased. See, however, 
Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion Il, p. 
623, note 6. P. 36, seventh line from bottom: for ’Apéy 


to ensure 


ros read *ApdSnrros. . . . P. 36, sixth line from bottom: 
for Tw vrepvebe read vrrevepOer 38, 
note 5: this note is headed “Earlier Type,” but items 
i, l, and r are of the “later type,” and item h seems 


to have been of neither. The reference Mem. Linc. vol. 


} 
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6, 
to item f. ne 
Bec itti, Met belong 


ana shoul! 


pt. 
l 


a 
the Metropolitan M cum, 
a misprint—probably 
for Alabastron read Fiche 

oO. 1254 (4 ollignon 
tron read Lekani 

Ill I e. In items 

read Lekanis, and in item | 

read Pa(phi)e. In item q for Hydria read Peli 
after Santangelo add the no. 702. Is item r th 
mentioned in note 53 on p. 51 as Naples Heyde 
171? If so, th *r seems to be wrong. P. 41 


10: Hahland is misquoted. P. 42, note 15, firs 
lines: for Spoon and Wheeler read Spon and W 
P. 43, note 19, fourth and third lines from e1 
Marsyas vase is Brussels inv. R 7, CVA IV 
pl. 7, 7a and 7b. P. 44, lines 30-31: the ancient ety 
ogy deriving Murcia from Myrtea has lor 
recognized as worthless. P. 45, tenth line fr 
tom: for Abb. 4 read Abb. 3. P. 46, not 
head of the Petworth Amazon is alien; see ‘ 
meule, AJA 59 (1955) 145. P. 46, note 21, and « 
of pl. 3, 3: this pyxis is now in the Baker col 
in New York; see Dietrich von Bothmer, 
Etruscan, and Roman Antiquities: An Exhibition 
the Collection of Walter Cummings Baker, Esq., 
at the Century Association, New York, May 
Septe mber 1950 (New York 1950), p. 12, 


P. so, note 


25 
40, 


line 4: not nephalis but nepl 
50, note 41: for 1945 read 1495; for Jdl read 
21 read 31-26. P. §1, note 50, middle: not Pray 
Sap] ho is the first to mention the cult of 
St, note the two vas paintings 
Painter that Hauser (JOAI 12 [1909 
connect with the Adonia are now recog 
scenes; see Beazley, ARV, 726, 25 and 
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SPATHELLENISTISCHE BILDNISPLASTIK, VERSUCH EINI 
LANDSCHAFTLICHEN GLIEDERUNG, by German Haj 
ner. Pp. 122, pls. 38. Verlag Gebr. Mann, Ber 
lin, 1954. D.M. 27. 


The tic xpl ination, as late He Lhe 
has been a umed to be the second century ft 
Miss Richter (TAree Critical Periods in Greek 
ture, pp. 57ff) who calls the farst century Graec« 
man and an age of copying, the first century 
the reviewer (Bieber, The Sculpture of the Helleni 


lassi istic, and 


2f and 157ff) who calls it « 
imperial period (by Morey and Strzygowsk 
Hafner it is the first century B.c. and the first hal! 
the first century a.v. (Introduction, p. 7f). He 
cludes, therefore, the portraits of Augustus and 


Julio-Claudian princes, as far as they have been cre 
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Later are the portraits of Augustus trom Samos (p- 37, 
MK 11-12, pl. 13,1-2), from Sardis (p. 38f, MK 15, 
pl. 14,1) and from roy (p. 43, MK 24, pl. 17,2). The 
“Marcus Antonius” from Magnesia in Berlin (p. 37f, 
MK 13, pl. 13,3), named “Agrippa” by Bliimel (Kata 
log der rémischen Bildnisse, Berlin, R 15, pl. 10) ap 
pears to the reviewer to be neither the one nor the 
other, but related to Augustus. The different princes 
whose names are given to heads from this group; Lu 
cius Caesar, Gaius Caesar, Germanicus, and Claudius, 
are mostly insignificant and uncertain. 

In northern Asia Minor the portraits of Mithri 
dates VI of Pontos are well identified (pp. 45f, NK 1, 
a-b, pls. 18,1-2 and 19, 1-2). They are probably created 
in Pergamon about 88-85 b.c, when Mithridates resided 
there (see Bieber, op.cit. 121f, figs. 482-3). Hafner adds 

wrongly, as I believe—an Etruscan bronze, which 
may be influenced by Pergamene baroque, but is less 
forceful than the Greek portraits (p. 46 NK 1c, pls. 18,3 
and 19,3). The style of the portrait of Mithridates is 
continued in the Augustus from Pergamon, dated after 
20 B.c. (p. 49, NK 4, pl. 20,4) and to a lesser degree 
in the portraits of Lucius Caesar from Thasos, dated 
A.D, 2-4 and Caius Caesar in a later portrait from 
Philippi (pp. 49ff, NK 5-6, pl. 21,1-2). The different 
portraits of Tiberius from Mytilene, Troy, Smyrna, 
and Pergamon (pp. siff, NK 8-11, pl. 22) are 


more 


sober and simple. Much harsher are the portraits of 
Claudius from Thasos, the older Agrippina (died a.v. 


33) from Pergamon, and the younger Agrippina (mar 
ried to Claudius a.p. 49) from Troy (pp. 54ff, NK 13 
15, pl. 23,2-4). 

The head of a Hellenistic ruler in Copenhagen (p. 
56f, NK 16, pl. 24) is certainly not that of Polemon II 
of Pontus, whose coins have nothing of the humor and 
bonhomie expre ssed in the features of the portrait It 
is probably Antimachos of Bactria (Bieber, op.cit. 87, 
figs. 317-18) and thus belongs to the second century B.c., 
not the first century a.p. It has nothing of the rigidity 
of the Claudian period. 

58 
86). The Attic portraits are divided into thre groups: 
those of old age, pathetic portraits, and the portraits 


The longest chapter is dedicated to Athens (pp 


of the Augustan to the Claudian period. The Athe 
worked neo-Atti 
frequently in Delos, which did not have its 
own school, Thus a head from the palaestra of Delos 
(p. 62t, Ab, pl. the old 
standing man on the relief from the olive grove on 
the Kephissos in Berlin (pp. 59, Ar, pl. 25,1). It is 
also related to the celebrated priest from the Agora in 


nian artists except for Rome as 


artists 
related to 


26,2 is nearly 


Athens (p. 60, A2, pl. 25,2), which has recently been 
discussed extensively by Evelyn B. Harrison (Portrait 
Sculpture, The Athenian Agora | | 1953] 12ff, No. 3, 
pl. 3) and described as of a basically Roman style. 
She and Hafner both are conscious of the gap between 
Greek and Roman contemporary art. Brommer in a 
still more recent paper on Roman ancestral portraits 
(RM. 60/61 11952 4] 16off, p! 67,2) 
istic tendencies in Athenian 


mechanical 


sees the ver 


thes portraits, which 


were imitated in a rather form by the 
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Romans. Brommer and Hafner both add to t 


the head in pentelic marble from Athens in 


group 
(open 
hagen (p. 61f, A4, pl. 25,4), and Hafner further adds 
to the portraits of old age in the first century B.c, two 
battered heads from the Kerameikos, the blind Homer 
and the Hellenistic portrait of Sophokles (pp. 64ff, 
A 9-12, pl. 27; cf. for Sophokles Arundel, Bieber, op.cit. 
59, fig. 182 and for Homer, p. 143, figs. 598-9). The 
date of Homer near the Laokoon is convincing, while 
the old Sophokles S¢ 


Among the “pathetic ; portraits, the reviewer 


to be of an earlier date. 
would 
give this adjective only to the head from Athens 
Copenhagen (p. 67f, A 13, pl. 28,1) and to th 
head in the National Museum at Athens 
68f, A 15, pl. 28, 3-4). Neither the brutal 
the Athenian Apollonios, son of Nestor, in th 
Nazionale Romano (p. 69, A 16, pl. 
statuc 


ems to me 


cellent 
boxer of 
Museo 
29,1), the 
of the Diadumenos in Delos, 
of an ugly man in heroic nudity (p. 72f, A 24, pl. 31,1 
and pl. 35,1), nor any of the other heads grouped 


around the “ de serve to be de $C ribed is Ola melancholy 


nor 


from the hous 


expression 

The group of portraits ol the early im px rial px riod 
comprises three good portraits of Augustus from Me 
gara, Delos, and Athens, to be dated about 30-20 B.« 
(p. 76f, A 27-29, pls. 32 and 34,1); an excellent 
though not quite certain portrait of Augustus ( 
A 41, pl. No 


5-6), and the portraits of Agrippa (died 12 B. 


38,2; cf. Harrison, op.cit. 17ff, 
Copenhagen and Venice (p. 78f, A 31-32, pl. 34,3-4 
The and 
Gaius Caesar and of Tiberius (p. 79f, A 33-35, pl. 36) 
The named 
Claudius by Hafner (p. 85f, A 44, pl. 38,4) and a 
priest (?) of the Flavian period by Evelyn Harrison 
(op.cit, 271, No 17, pl. 
be a portrait of Trajan (cf. Gross, Bildnisse 
pl. 27b). 
The main result of Hafner’s investigation is 


and 35,2). portraits of the princes Lucius 


are insignihcant, over-life-size portrait 


12) seems to the reviewer to 


Trajans, 


that the 
portraits ol the early imperial period in Athens, il 
though dependent for likeness and accessories on t 

official 
these, 


copies ol 


not | 


portraits created in Rome, are 


but are reworkings and new creations accord 
ing to Hellenistic rhythms and interpretation of the 

Hafner sees 
periods, local 
art circles, which are clearly separated from each other, 
although they 


S7t). 


personalities in their own Greek manner 


in the later, as in the earlier Hellenistic 


distri ts (p 


Greek tradition absorbs the model 


influence the surrounding 
The artist 
This makes the identification of m 
Hell 


portraits in the early imperial period are not 


sent from Rome 


portraits dificult or impossible. The lat 


branch of Roman portraiture, 
tic art 


but still living Hellenis 


Three appendices deal with special problem: 
(Pp. 59-92) Sardes (MK 1 
pl. 14,') and from Kos (R 13, pl. 5,') together with ten 
other heads are portraits of the old Emperor Aug 


difterent from the 


‘T wo he ads from 


which represent a tradition 


Prima Porta. 


Iner takes ul 


gustus ol 


sic 
eee 2. (Pp. 93-103): Hal the Menander 
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Vergil problem. He discusses the question about the 
identity and the period of the often copied head, of 
which he illustrates three replicas (p. 77f, A 30, pl. 33 
and pl. 34,2) without giving their location. (PI. 
is in Venice, 33,3 in Corcyra; 33,2 and its profil 
in 34,2 is in Copenhagen, cf. Vagn Poulsen, Les 
traits grecs, 66ff, No. 41, Pl. xxvu.) 
see in this head the portrait of Menander, worke: 
the early third century by the sons of Praxiteles 
Lysippean style, which they learned from the sons 
of Lysippos, with whom they worked together; thus 
Studniczka, Bernoulli, Poulsen, David Robinson, Sche 
fold, Schweitzer, Buschor, and the reviewer (see Bie 


33,1 
view 

Por 


Most scr | irs 


ber, op.cit. 51-54, notes 100-124, figs. 150-157), while 
Hafner follows Crome, Lippold, Rhys Carpenter, and 
Herbig who name it, in contrast, Vergil. Hafner dates 
it around 19 B.c., when Vergil visited Athens (p. 77f) 
Hafner is certainly influenced by Herbig, in 
seminar in Heidelberg University the problem was the 
subject for a whole session (p. 121). The reviewer can 


whose 


not understand how anyone can see the rustic 
poet 
physiognomy. 

3. (Pp. 104-107). The head with a leaf diadem in 
Athens, National Museum No. 351, has been dated 
in the different Hellenistic periods from the third to 
the first century s.c. Hafner dates it, in contrast, in 
the second century A.D., probably in the time of Hero 
des Atticus. 

The (pp. 117-120) enumerates the 
discussed portraits according to the Museums, leaving 
out the Menander in Venice, Corcyra, and Copenha 
gen. It is followed by the names of the persons rep 
resented, and the few names of artists who worked 
portraits. There are references in the text 
to the plates, nor references to the text on the plates. | 
have, therefore, always quoted both in this review 
Some 


the Roman in this refined and purely 


short index 


neither 


The plates give clear and adequate pictures 


battered and indifferent heads might have been 
omitted. 

Despite some difference of opinion in som« 
I consider the book by Hafner a good and wel 
contribution to the disputed question about the 


derline between Greek and Roman art 
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Storia vt Ercorano, by Virgilio Catalano (with 
preface by Amedeo Maiuri). Pp. 124, figs. 2: 
Naples, 1953 


52. L. 600. 

In this small volume the author has set himself 
modest goal: to give an introduction to Herculane 
to the school children of Resina, the epigonor 
speak, of the Herculaneans who perished in the great 


catastrophe of a.p. 79. This he has done clearly and 


effectively. But with such a purpose in mind, the au 
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archacologists, has made no pretense at a 


thor, one of the younger generation of 
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explore bec ause dependence on perishable materials, 
especially wood, produces (save in the Egyptian Delta 
area) a scarcity of these surviving examples. To fill in 
the many gaps in her picture of furniture in Roman 
Britain, Miss Liversidge draws heavily on the evidence 
of tombstones found in England—sepulchral reliefs 
of the funerary banquet type. These reliefs show the 
deceased reclining on a couch and sometimes atttended 
by a person seated in a chair. A three-legged table 
appears as an inevitable adjunct in the foreground. 
Miss Liversidge also uses Romano-British reliefs and 
figures of Mother Goddesses seated on couches or 
basketwork chairs, and extensive parallels from Roman 
Gaul, Italy, and Egypt to illustrate examples of fur 
niture or to complete our picture of some otherwise-in 
telligible fragment from a British find. 

The principal essays treat the types of objects form 
ing the basis of the study: couches, chairs, folding stools 
and tripods, tables, soft furnishings (cushions, mat 
tresses, pillows, etc.), and miscellaneous items of fur 
niture (footstools, candelabra, and chests or caskets). 
Most interesting of the Romano-British furniture frag 
ments of a more elaborate nature are the table legs of 
Kimmeridge shale, a slaty material worked at Kim 
meridge Bay, near Purbeck, Dorset (p. 37ff), and 
popular as a furniture material throughout South 
west Britain. The examples of these table legs in the 
Dorchester Museum (pls. 44-58) emphasize “the fact 
that Roman Britain cannot be understood in isolation 
from its continental and Mediterranean background” 
(Toynbee, p. v). Miss Liversidge’s examples and 
parallels time and again bring home the unity of fur 
niture forms in the Roman Empire of a.p. 50-400 and 
the fact that impoverishment of craft or materials was 
accompanied by a simplification rather than an altera 
tion of forms. The sculptural quality of the Hellenistic 
Roman three legged table, with its animal-head-and 
claw legs, remains whether we deal with an elaborate 
wooden table in the Musée du Cinquantenaire (pls. 
62f) or the simpler examples on some of the stones 
in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester (pls. 11f). For 
actual parallels for these simple tables, such as one 
would be more apt to find in a Romano-British house 
hold of modest means, one can the numerous 
circular, mortised table tops and the corresponding 


cite 


tenoned legs (in wood and giving every evidence of 
mass production) from excavations at Karanis, Dimay 
and Terenouthis in Egypt and now in the Francis W. 
Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan. These still preserve, though in barest outline, the 
proportions of the animal-type table leg motive. 

The trapezophoros motive, as probably disseminated 
from late Hellenistic workshops in Athens and West 
ern Asia Minor (cf. Berlin, Beschrethung der antiken 
Skulpturen, 1891, p. 428, no. 1087 etc.), not only 
spread throughout the entire ancient world but sur 
vived into the Middle Ages and was avidly copied in 
the Renaissance and Neo-Classic studios. We see the 
winged lion and paw motive on the keystones set over 
the antique columns of the portico of SS Giovanni e 
Paolo on the Celian Hill in Rome. Winged lion and 
leaf ornament supports appear beneath the basin of 
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the eleventh century Greek Baptismal font in 
narthex of S. Nilo at 


Renaissance, to 


later 
the 
school of Vi- 


Grotta Ferrata. In the 
random, the balcony of 
town hall of Viterbo, attributed to the 
gnola, features the antique bench-support motive of 
winged lions back to back with tails interlaced 

Study of furniture 


cite at 


in a given area from funerary 
reliefs can be perhaps somewhat misleading. Miss 
Liversidge (pp. 16ff, cop. p. 23) makes an excellent 
case for the popularity of the basketwork chair in 
Western Europe and consequently England from the 
second century a.p. on, but there seems to be a pos 
sibility that other types of furniture in tombstone re 
liefs could be copied from area to area by stonecutters 
specializing in such work rather than be based on local 
examples of actual furniture. Certainly, though, the 
furnishings in these reliefs were to be found in the 
Latin West, as the Sim 
pelveld sarcophagus in Leyden would indicate (pls 
68f). To the important examples of Roman furniture 
fragments of non-Romano-British origin in England 
cited previously by the reviewer (A]A 59 [1955] 132 
| Chatsworth], 133, pl. 42, fig. 8 [Cobham Hall], 141 
| University College, London |), we may add the three 
handsome trapezophoroi at Petworth House (M. 
Wyndham, Cat. of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the Possession of Lord Leconfield, nos. 81f) and the 
extensive 


homes of the wealthy in the 


collection of monumental furniture frag 
ments in various marbles in Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
London (Michaelis, Anc. Marbles, p. 481, no. 37; Soane 
Cat 232-257). These last derive 
from Rome, Otricoli, and the Villa Hadriana at Tivoli 

It was Professor H. Mobius of Wirzburg who, from 
his studies of East Greek grave reliefs in connection 
with the late Prof. E. Pfuhl’s Corpus, first suggested 
that the tombstone with a Greek inscription found at 
Drury Lane and now in the London Museum (p. 28; 
AJA 59 |1955] 140) could hardly have been imported 
in ancient times. The past proximity and subsequent 
history ol 


| forthcoming |, nos 


the Arunde] House marbles would seem to 
settle the point. Romano-British archaeologists would 
do well to remember the fate of the sepulchral relief of 
Epigona, presented to the British Museum by Mr. J. 
Johnstone in 1890 (Smith, Cat., I, p. 321, no. 667; idem, 
JHS 14 |1894] 267ff). This inscribed stone was re 
corded at Athens by Spon in 1676 and by the Abbé 


Fourmont about 1720. It was next met with “deep 
down under the foundation of 67, New Bond St.” 


CorNELIUS VERMEULI 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


LuLLincstone Roman Vita, by Lt.-Col. G. W. 
Meates. Pp. xvi 4 figs. 13, 1 map. 
W. Heinemann, Ltd., London, 1955. 21s. Essen 


tial Books Inc., Fair Lawn, N.J. $3.40. 


168, pls. 47 


Villa is situated half a 
mile north of Lullingstone Castle in Kent. It is on the 
west bank of the Darent, which north 
through its fertile, secluded valley to empty into the 


The Lullingstone Roman 


river flows 
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Thames just above where Watling Street pass nd looked nto the Great 


through Dartford. The London suburban co Bellerophon 


{ 


ties of Swanley and Orpington lie two and four mn busts of 


to the north and west respectively. In the Spr patterns 
1949 excavation began on the location of what | re laid barel ( tion before the 
proven to be one of the most important villa 
Roman Britain and, thanks to the careful ex 


of Col. Meates and his cohorts, one of the 


architec 
house was 


Christian 
portant of such sites in the study of the 


Christianity on Roman rural life in the fou 
tury A.D ht afforded by illingstone Villa's 
Col. Meates, Prof. |. M. C. Toynbee, Mr. C. D 


chapel 


intellectual 


Nicholson and others have presented the Lullingston tast nf Re no-British gentry in the fourth 


century 


Villa to the public in lectures and re ports over the ia lique mn the 


hive years. T he detailed public ation has appeare ic! fly vO sple ndid 
in volumes of the Transactions of the Kent Archaco or { ver iscovered 
logical Society for 1950, 1952, and 1952 {rchaecolo ca. A.D. 13 


Cantiana, LXIII, LXV, and LXVI [1951-1954 f ratorial gar nd tl { cut d 


aown at 


in the 


fourth report is in preparation. In the book unde te | esent man « most forceful 


review, Col. Meates presents the history and 1 ' ‘ ril f | rd dates this 


tance of the villa and its excavation in a styl lian panels 


format designed to make fascinating reading ay possibly 


intelligent public and at the same time to s 1 before its 


basic handbook for a major Romano-British dwelling ndonmet the tre s about When the 


and its contents. The book has a lively text, ex e was re ipied ca : vere de 


plates, useful drawings and plans, attract nd _ ' { pot in the , i kind 


pers, and, last but not least, a colorful dust jacke ‘ el erha } , ey , { 


ormer 


showing the author looking at the Europa mosa recon 


its Latin verse serving as commentary on th litioned ‘ . ric ‘ , sh Mu 
Acolus episode from Book I of Vergil s Aen 


several details are mentioned because th« through 


reports which follow meticulous excavation in no 


mano-British villas are often buried in county b> re-em 


logical periodicals which do not reach classical archa pha 1 in cot ion tha ' t known 
ologists, save possibly in reprints, beyond libraries 

the United Kingdom. Such might be said to 

case with the handsomely pre pared account ol rm hom tt ti 
with which the reviewer was associated briefly é ‘ | is th tocelle on the 
O'Neil, “Whittington Court Roman Villa 


ton, Gloucestershire,” Trans. Bristol and G 


the pa 
no-British 


Italian 


riana im 
) he tempted 
shire Archaeological Soctety 71, 1952). ealt »f il ‘ ich evidence 
The strikingly unique importance of Lu 
Roman Villa might have gone entirely unnoti 
the excavators not saved every rap of painted 
from the walls of the “Chapel” room above tl 
Room and from the adjoining Ante-Chambe: 
to the Vestibule entrance at the north corner: 
villa. This plaster was preserved when the 
walls fell into the Deep Room beneath, in 
which terminated the history of the villa about 
or later. Piecing together of these fragment 
ready produced a large Chi Rho monogram a 
figures in orans gesture between painted Cy, 
y 4 IGILLATA 

the “Chapel,” and another Chi Rho, also in 


CHAETZEN, by 
bands and with tl c alpha an | omega flank iny 
“Narthex More such reconstructions are p1 vr inderhoeven 


} 


Thus, we have a picture of a prosperous Ror ‘ fe 21 


Romanized Briton of ca. A.p. 250 introducing ¢ 


decorations in certain rooms of his country 
orations which give very indication of il I tor m quality 
worship at the villa in the last half century of n this 


At the same time the owner dined above the Abdu y? 00 f magnitude of th urticle by 
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de Schaetzen and Vanderhoeven and the scope of their 
plan to publish two further studies (signatures on the 
terra sigillata of the de Schaetzen Collection, and the 
decorated sigillata in the Tongres Museum, respec- 
tively) justify a brief exception to the usual practice. 

Vanderhoeven is disclosed as a skillful draughtsman 
in the tradition of the indefatigable Knorr and Oswald; 
it is his pen-and-ink illustrations of 1251 fragments 
which give this study its principal value as a first-rank 
addition to our repertory of first and second century 
Gaulish ceramics. The text consists chiefly of matching 
up the decorative elements with signed and attributable 
vases already published—a pedestrian but necessary la- 
bor determining the chronology of each piece. The 
statistical results have interesting implications for 
local history: 34°/, Claudius-Nero, 17°/, Flavian, 23° 
first half of the second century; the remainder are dis 
tributed in small percentages before, during, and after 
these limits. La Graufesenque contributed 62°/, of the 
whole, with the rest about equally divided between 
Lezoux and: East Gaul. Oddly, there are but three 
italian pieces, one of which is an ACO-beaker from 
North Italy; equally oddly, Banassac ware is rare and 
questionable, if not entirely lacking, at Tongres al- 
though it went in the other direction as far as An 
tioch. 

The authors command a wide bibliographical range. 
But their use of Hermet’s monstrous termini technic 
(“pendentif tripapavéracé” . . 
A feuille panduriforme” . 


. “décurrente monofoliée 
. etc.) raises the question 
“How far can this kind of thing go without getting 
out of hand?” The Germans and British have con 
trived a sound and workable Sigillatakunde with a 
minimum of obscurantism, and a work as completely 
and beautifully illustrated as that under review hardly 
need have resorted to it. 


Howarp Comrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


pet Primo Concresso INTERNAZIONALE DI 


Srupi Licuri, 1950. Pp. 239, numerous plates and 
figures. Istituto Internazionale di Studi Liguri 
Bordighera, 1952. L. 3,200. 


The Istituto di Studi Liguri, somewhat like our own 
Institute, consists of “local societies” over a wide area 
comprising the Italian and French Riviera, Mediter- 
ranean Spain, and Switzerland, with a “General Sec 
retary” at Bordighera. The first “general meeting,” 
in a certain sense, was held five years ago under the 
presidency of the genial Monégasque, M. Louis Notari; 
this volume is a record of most of the papers delivered 
and of the action taken. The interests of the Istituto 
are prehistoric, linguistic, and classical; they are based 
on Ligurian studies in the broadest sense of the term, 
and often have implications beyond those of the usual 
local antiquarian society. The table of contents tells 
the story: Denizot, Géologie et paléontologie des grot 
tes de Grimaldi; Pericot, Nueva vision del Paleolitico 
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Superior Espafiol y de sus relaciones con el del Sur 
de la Francia e Italia; Maviglia, Le cosidette “fibbie’”’ 
del musteriano alpino rinvenute a Sambughetto Val- 
strona ( Novara); Martin-Granel and Arnal, Les tombes 
a antennes du Bas-Languedoc; De Maulde and Méroc, 
La station du Lac du Loup; Taffanel, Deux nécropoles 
a incinérations a Mailhac (Aude); Rolland, Observa 
tions sur la céramique indigéne dans la basse vallée du 
Rhéne; Pallottino, Il problema dei Liguri nella forma 
zione dell’ethnos italico; Louis, Les Ligures dans le 
Languedoc méditerranéen; Bottiglione, Indice fonetico 
per l'area di espansione ligure; Petracco, Ricerche pre 
liminari sull’onomastica ligure preromana; Romanelli, 
Liguri, Celti ed Iberi di fronte alla colonizzazione 
greca; De Avilés, Dos nuevos rilieves indigenas, his 
panos, “del Domador”; Louis, Le casque gaulois de 
Montpellier; Lamboglia, Per una classificazione pre 
liminare della ceramica campana; Formentini, Monte 
Sagro (Saggio sulle istituzioni demo-territoriali degli 
Apuani); Arnaud and Candie, Des votes romaines 
de la ville de Méze et du site de Frontiana:; Calderini, 
musei archeologici dell’Italia occidentale. 

By all means the longest and most widely significant 
of the foregoing is Lamboglia’s study of Campanian 
black ware of the Roman Republic, of which he has 
found much at Ventimiglia and Tindari. Previous se 
rious work on this fabric had been virtually limited to 
Pagenstecher’s Calenische Reliefkeramik and Agnes 
Kirsopp Lake Michels’ Campana Supellex, neither of 
which was comprehensive. Lamboglia has drawn upon 
numerous French, Spanish, and Italian sites, and his 
article substantially extends the boundaries of the field 
For completeness’ sake it is unfortunate that he did 
not have at his disposal the extensive evidence from 
the so-called wreck of Sestius off Marseilles (Grand 
Conclu), but conversely the French underwater ex 
cavators had a great advantage in the availability of 
his newly-completed study (for instance, cf 


Benoit, 
Riv. di 
244ff). It is also regrettable 
that circumstances prevented Lamboglia from int 
the “black Arretine” into his scheme 
except in a brief postscript. However, his classifications 
and chronology of Campanian A, B, and C will stand 
up, and insofar as his work is “preliminary,” it will 
be refined and extended by the author himself and 
others. A start has been made on a solid basis. 


L’Archéologie sous-marine en 
Studi Liguri 18 [1952 


Provence,” 


grating ware 


Howarp Comrort 
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Trésors MONETAIRES D’'AFGHANISTAN, by Raoul Cu- 
riel and Daniel Schlumberger (Mémoires de la 


Délégation archéologique frangaise en Afghan 
istan tome XIV). Pp. 131. Paris, 1953. Pts. I-XVI. 


Fr. 2,000. 


The work is in three separate parts: “L’argent grec 
dans l’empire Achéménide” (Schlumberger); “Le tré 


) 
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Mir Zakah” (Curiel and Schlumberg - “Le first pas ilso based on a hoard, or rather on 
Maranjan” (Curiel ) tl tifia portion of a hoard found at Kabul in 
reverse order, the third p: le 192 ¢ ar pieces from various Greek 
Sassanian and Kushan-Sassaniar 1S, ian Sigh 14 silver bars 
Kabul. The Sassanian drachms are vith tive | mark, and 29 picces of an un 
number: 326 of Shapur II, 28 of Ardashir II, 1 | i, roughly rounded flans with various 
14 of Shapur III who die [hese are il- « re designs; th last two clas he author calls 
lustrated by photographs an i lt indigem I bars have bee: onsidered Indian, 
le; ends b ing transliterated in a Way that will be n it ot i really uns ed obiems, 
venient for the speciali though of no help n S t ; nd Persian coin vhich lead to the 
one knows th alphabet It is perhaps worth ing ] n ‘ if I ling ISSICISLS With the 
that the seemingly endless variety of Sassanian coi! , tion then: T hm there is noth 
means only that a great many different dies were d later than 4 ( iis single piece may lower the 
not that there was a large number su t ite | Z years but ! ger is certainly 
may ultimately be possible to reduce ariation t hypothe tl yur of the hoard 
some kind of system, but the limit of really useful in ter th is riking fact that at 
formation would be to determine the numb yf dic ( te and in so ren pot a hoard should 
It seems doubtful if anyone will have the patience ) om mo! k col han Persian. There 
do it. { ty of parall howeyv , with the help ol 
The Kushan-Sassanian pieces ar scyph it gold No in thliography cek Coin Hoards, 
coins: 1 of Varhran, 1 of Ormizd, 10 of a “Souverain 1 uthor asseml ds within the 
Inconnu.” The author defends this non-committal ; orde th f ec. 1th ged in three 
tribution against R. Ghirshman and M. F. ¢ Martin teg ontaini ynly Sis ) containing 
who would like to make the king a certain Kidara and glo i ¢ coins containing only Greek 
use the evidence of the hoard to show that MM tl irst gr i oards, the second, 
contemporary with Shapur II. Curiel makes it clear the t 44! From { f draws the sound 
how tenuous the argument is. No one can b him ion t I gt , ric and Siglos ap 
lor relusing to commit himself too far as a King { red fi I m I id of the 6th cen 
who appears in the inscriptions as Bogo Kooooo, Th tur me at of nd remained the 
obverses of these coins are illustrated by enlar; ndard gold e everyv wl the Siglos was 
photographs which allow th inscriptions to be seen y of ge numb f er never driv 


A slip on p. 107 describes them as counter-clockwi othe ( ( parent nected to do so 


fortunately the pictures are good enough to show tl I tt t i} ortance of the 
The verses art all ba struck tetr | hy A rormed the greatest 


ly be judged from the photograpl Ve t é , o the time of Alexan 
should have been grateful for an alphabet, but 


they are cloc 


| 
| 


and can hare 


thor promises a later study and perhaps he ther her br yut | ‘ s| h of the de velop 
question of the language ent ! rrem tron I { , to the re 

treasure of Mir Zakah comprises some ct t¢ old 1ssu¢ y ) planned by 

pieces which came from a stream bed south of Kabu \ ler y compl inde lS successors, 

The neighbors had certainly appropriated large n st f under the $ he ard century. The 

bers before the news reached official ears a i 1 w ty ‘ greatest 

Ali Kohzad, director of the Museum .abu tu yf iat in 

dently performed a miracle hol 

large a mass of coins excav: 

from its impressive bulk, the 

tonishing variety in its conten Indian coin 

Bactrian, Scythian, Parthian and Kushan 

tory is given with bri criptions and referer ‘ l A N IN N I. INTRO 


standard works. This would 


he more enlightes AT Needham, 


most readers if the authors been som eot U ang Ling 


generous with dates, even though many 
be highly doubtful. However, the 


} 


I two folding 
‘ 
d10.00 
ic lis its are 


tury p.c. and the 3rd a.v. A probable ex; 


gof) makes it clear that t 


a monu 
he scribed it 
sults from the excavation, described in an ip in our 
where the theory is proposed that the site role in the 


nally a sacred pool into which the pious thre contri 
coins. This would explain the remarkably good prese! on ol ntiti thought 
vation of many of them. The notable coins are sp | hne t ‘it ' 1 and clouded in 


cially described and illustrated y thor 1 irks in hi reface (p. 3) 
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“What « xactly did the Chinese contribute f Why 
should the science of China have remained, broadly 
speaking, on a level continuously empirical, and re 
stricted medieval 


to theories of primitive or 


How, if this was so, did the Chinese succeed in fore 


type? 


stalling in many important matters the scientific and 
technical discoveries of the dramatis personae of the 
celebrated ‘Greek miracle,’ in keeping pace with the 
Arabs (who had all the treasures of the ancient western 
world at their disposal), and in maintaining, between 
the 3rd and the 13th centuries, a level of scientific 
knowledge unapproached in the west? How could it 
have been that the weakness of China in theory and 
geometrical systematisation did not prevent the emer 
gence of technological discoveries and inventions often 
far in advance (as we shall have little difficulty in show 
ing) of contemporary Europe, especially up to the 15th 
century? What were the inhibiting factors in Chinese 
civilisation which prevented a rise of modern science 
in Asia analogous to that which took place in Europe 
from the 16th century onwards, and which proved one 
ot the basic factors in the moulding ol the modern 
world order? What, on the other hand, were the fac 
tors in Chinese soc lety which were more favourable to 
the applic ation of science in early times than Hellenis 
tic or European medieval society? Lastly, how was it 
that 
existed with the growth of an organic philosophy of 


Nature, 


ferent s hools, but closely resembling that which mod 


Chinese backwardness in scientific theory co 


interpreted in many differing forms by dif 


ern science has been forced to adopt after three cen 
turies of mechanical materialism? These are some of 
the the 
discuss” (p. 3/4). 


“Has not the nature of the genius of the Chinese 


questions which present work attempts to 


people been greatly misunderstood by the West? The 
idea of this genius, so general, and so often encouraged 
by Chinese littérateurs trying to expound it to West 
ern audiences, as primarily agricultural and artistic in 
quality, overlooks completely that long succession of 
technical discoveries which the West took over from 
China during the first thirteen centuries of the Chris 
tian era, often without the slightest realisation of wher« 
they had come from. It is to forget, for instance, that 
one of the most important roots of all chemistry, if 
not indeed the most important single one, is typically 
Chinese” (p. 9). 

“A salutary correction of perspective is necessary. 
There was a Chinese contribution to man’s under 
standing of Nature, and his control over it, and it 
was a great one” (p. 9). As a matter of fact, Needham 
lists (p. 240f) mare than thirty techniques which were 
China to the West, with greatly 
that 


stances, even important ones, could be given.” 


transmitted from 


varying time-lags, and adds “many more in 
“There is no book yet available, to our knowledge, 

either in Chinese or a Western language, which has 

42). 

“The present book is addressed, in fact, not to sinol 


covered the ground here proposed” (p. 


ogists, nor to the widest circles of the general public, 
but to all educated people, whether themselves scien 
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tists or not, who are interested in the history of sci 


ence, scientinc thought and technology, in relation to 


the general 


history of civilisation, and especially for 

the comparative development of Asia and Europe 
(p. 3). 

For a scholar proposing to undertake such a work 


the following conditions are listed: “1) he should 


have 
had a scientific training and have been engaged for a 
number of years upon useful and productive scientihc 
research; 2) he should be acquainted broadly with the 
history of science in Europe, and should have carried 
out some original work in one or other aspect oF it; 
and 3) he should have had interest in, and some ac 
quaintance with, the social and economi background 
of science and technology in the successive st iges ol 
European history. But, on the other hand, 4) he should 


have had personal experience of Chinese life, and 


enjoyed the opportunity of extensive travels in that 


country, preferably neither as a missionary, a regular 
diplomat, nor a merchant; 5) he should have a knowl 
edge of the Chinese language, if not adequate for very 
rapid reading, at least sufficient to permit the consul 


| 


tation ol original sources and indisp nsable works of 


reference; and 6) he should have had the good for 
tune of guidance from a wide range of Chinese scien 
tists and scholars.” These conditions are admirably ful 
filled in the person of the author, who modestly says 
that he feared “it might well be some time before th 
same collocation of circumstances recurs in another 
person” (p. 6). 

The second part of the Preface consists of acknowl! 
edgments to the author’s collaborators. (It is worth 
that 
other writers were not generally accepted without b 
ing checked by both the author and his assistant, Mr. 
Wang Ling.) A Plan of the Work follows, with r 


marks on the bibliography, the use of abbreviations 


mentioning translations from the Chinese by 


and refere nces, on romanization of Chinese characte rs, 
and a Note on the Chinese Language which is an 
excellent short historical and philological introduction 
The Bibliographical Notes contain valuable general re 
marks and notes on the sources, on the lew « KIsting 
monographs, Western or ( hin se, and the many la 
cunde, on other works of reference, and on Chinese 
traditions of inventors. The Geographical Introduction 
consists of a General Survey of Chinese Topography, 
the Geotectonics of China, and Human Geography of 
the Natural 
point that has been 
Chi Ch’ao-ting’s theories (Key 
Chinese History, as Revealed in the Development of 
Public Works for Water-Control, London, 1936). The 


Historical Introduction, beginning with a Sketch 


Provinces. It may be mentioned at this 


the author much influenced by 


Economic Areas in 


Chinese Historiography, outlines the main historical 
trends and events and the corresponding civilizational 
developments, condensed into fifty brilliant pages 

The above-mentioned captions show that the intro 
ductory chapters, up to date and well organized, are 
compl t enough to enable the non sinologic al reader to 
dispense with other reference books. 

The next chapter is devoted to the Conditions of 


e > 
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Travel of Scient Ideas and 7 
Cy} 1 and kuro t t 
n tic on the o1 ( 
on tl continuity of Chinese wit 1 Western Zation I 
(with not literar iklorist und art JAOS, 74, 
and on t imes of China). | next t t used in 
with the d lopment of ov nd trade rout of t t in the 
maritime trade routes, and th 1 Old } ; sword 
(the Road, the nom , and the \ Ver ( ( ( Yangtz 
na; Pax Mong: i). We now c to ¢ WV ons a tew 
cultural im entinc cont t ist { i the South 
to I not jug I ind a car of the 
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tional des Orientalistes, Paris, 1948). We are left with 
the Yen-t’ich lun of the rst century B.c. (E. M. Gale, 
Discourses on Salt and Iron, Leiden, 1931), which 
refers to an event of 110 B.c., and with the Kuan-tzu, 
a text of mixed ingredients with varying dates. Only 
the late G. Haloun might have been able to date the 
relevant section. 

P. 96, Waley (1.c.) asserts that Hsii Chung-shu (Ac. 
Sin., May, 1930) has not proved his theory that 
ploughing with oxen began in the 3rd century B.c. 
The earliest reference to this technique, according to 
Waley, is the one in Han Shu, XXIV, A, fol. 16, which 
refers to about 90 B.c. 

A Han crossbow with the bow still in place was 
found in Korea; it is illustrated and described by S. 
Umehara in Archives of the Chinese Art Society, 
VIII, 1954. 

Pp. 124, 128. Tibet was a province of the Nestorian 
Church during T’ang times (v. J. Dauvillier in Actes 
du XXI* Congres International des Orientalistes, Paris, 
1945). 

P, 133. The Hsi Hsia script “looks not unlike Chi 
nese” because it was derived from the latter. 

P. 141. On Chu Ssu-pen’s famous atlas see 
Fuchs, MS, Mon. 8, Peking, 1946. 

P. 141. On Nestorianism in China under the Mon 
gols, J. Dauvillier read a paper before the XXII" 
Congress of Orientalists in Istanbul, 1951; see Proceed 
ings... Istanbul, 1953. 

P. 142. On the economic and financial development 
see H. Franke, Geld und Wirtschaft in China unter 
der Mongolenherrschaft, Leipzig, 1949. 

A portrait of Chu Yiian-chang, from the former 
Imperial collection, in which his appearance is very 
pleasing and quite different from the portrait the author 
saw (cf. O. Sirén, A History of Later Chinese Paint 
ing, |, pl. 10, for another version of the latter), was 
shown to this reviewer in Taiwan in 1954. The ex 


W 


planation given was that the grotesque portrait had 
been painted to mislead assassins; it has not been pos 
sible yet to check the reliability of this statement. 

P. 149, a. About the important Ch’i-ch’i t'u-shuo see 
F, Jager, “Das Buch von den wunderbaren Maschi 
nen,” Asia Maior, Neue Folge, I, 1, 1944; on the K’ang 
hsi atlas, W. Fuchs, MS, Mon. 4, Peking, 1943; also 
H. Bernard-Maitre in MS 11 (1946) and 12 (1947). 

P. 159 f. The quotations from Janse on the essential 
archaeological unity (swords, etc.) of Europe and 
China from before Shang till well into Chou times 
have to be modified or checked with the very different 
conclusions of M. Loehr (“Weapons and Tools from 
Anyang, and Siberian Analogies,” AJA, 53 [1949]; 
“Ordos Daggers and Knives,” AA, 12, 1/2 [1951]; 
“The Earliest and the Akinakes,” 
Oriental Art, 1, 3, 1948). Other relevant papers are 
K. Jettmar, “The Karasuk Culture and its South 
Eastern Affinities,’ BMFEA, 22 (1950), and “The 
Altai before the Turks,” BMFEA, 22 (1951), where 
the Russian scholarly publications have been used; 
also F. Hanéar, “The Eurasian Animal Style and the 
Altar Complex,” AA, 15 (1952). A digest of S. V. 
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Kisselev’s work has been published in French by R. 
Ghirshman (“Histoire Ancienne de la Sibérie du Sud,’ 
1A, 14 [1951]). The most recent and comprehensive 
publication on the Pazirik finds is S. I. Rudenko, Kul 
tura Nasseleniya Gornogo Altaya v Skifskoye Vre 
mya, Akademiya Nauk, S.S.S.R., Moscow, 1953. These 
papers are relevant also for p. 167 and p. 183, etc.; they 
are more reliable than Miinsterberg and more up to date 
than (cf 
p. 170f), I also mention another French digest by 
Ghirshman: S. P. Tolstov, “La Chorasmie Antique,” 
(AA 16 |1952] 3 and 4) which contains a host of 
important material (irrigation works of the 6-4 cen 
turies p.c., the heavy cavalry of the 2-1 
etc, ). 

P, 166. Goodrich (JAOS, l.c.) comments at length 
on the author’s assertions about the flying gallop and 
points out, with ample archaeological evidence, “that 
the ‘galop volant’ motif remained in Europe after 
Mycenean times but became suddenly more popular 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, possibly as a result 
of Chinese influence.” Goodrich also mentions that it 


Minns and Rostovtsev. In this context also 


centuries B.« 


occurs in China as early as the 3rd century B.c. 

P, 167. “Stylistic traits” in Renaissance painting defi 
nitely cannot be attributed to Chinese influence; besides 
Olschki, see the discussion between O. Franke (after 
Pouzyna) and L. Reidemeister (OAZ, XII, 1936 and 
XIII, 1937) and the recent article by Y. Yashiro (“East 
and West,” IsMEO, Rome, 1952? ). There was such an 
influence, however, in decoration motifs, taken mainly 
from textiles. Chinese influence on later European art 
and design has been dealt with by Chisaburo Yamada, 
Die China-Mode des Spitbarock, Berlin, 1935). 

P. 178. A late Chou (Huai-style) bronze vessel was 
excavated in Rome, where it probably arrived during 
the later Han, like another found in Canterbury (B 
Vessberg, BMFEA, 9, 1937; Leigh Ashton, Chinese 
Art, London, 1935). 

P. 187, b. The paper by Hsiang Ta on foreigners 
at the T’ang capital has been extensively reviewed in 
digest-form by Chu Shih-chia, FEO, VII. 

P. 188 f. Here and elsewhere, when the Mongol em 
pire and its role is being discussed, the two exhaustive 
monographs by B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran 
(Leipzig, 1939) and Die Goldene Horde (Leipzig, 
1943) have to be consulted. They make use of pra 
tically all the Eastern and Western sources, the latter 
including the Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, Georgian, 
etc., material, and contain much information on mat 
ters of science, technology, and trade. 

P. 189. The first Roman church in the Far East, the 
church of John of Monte Corvino (first archbishop 
of Peking) has been found in the ruins of the capital 
of King George of the Nestorian Onggiit in Inner 
Mongolia by N. Egami (Proceedings of the XXII" 
Congress of Orientalists, Istanbul, 1953; also D. M. 
Martin, M.S., 3, 1938; Ch’en Yiian, sdid.; Y. Sacki, 
T6hé Gakuhé, Il, 1, Tokyo, 1940). 

The bulk of the trade in Tartar went to 
Egypt; as late as 1420 the yearly import was estimated 


at 2,000 (Spuler, GH, p. 406). 


slaves 
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P. 190. What possibly are pictures of Boucher’s 
magic fountain at Karakorum have been discussed by 
Sir Percival David (“The Magic Fountain in Chinese 
Ceramic Art,” BMFEA, 24, 1952). 

P. 213. Hsieh Ho's six principles of painting are 
totally different from the Indian ones, as Rowland 
pointed out. At most, their number may have been 
inspired by India. 

P. 217, h. The artillery and other military ma 
chinery of the Mongols in Persia was operated by Chi 
nese (as late as 1253), who were replaced by Egyptian 
engineers (Spuler, M/, pp. 411-12). The Genoese had an 
agency also in Tabris (l.c., p. 436). Material on hy 
draulic engineering (for irrigation and industry) can 
be found in Spuler’s book on the Mongols in Russia 
also about Qyptaq weavers in Tabriz before 1263 
and after 1295 (GH, pp. 390, 417). 

P. 218. Rashid ad Din’s Chinese sources have been 
analyzed by H. Franke (“Some Sinological Remarks 
on Rashid ad Din’s History of China,” Or, IV, 1 
1951) who also supplies interesting material in his 
“Europa in der ostasiatischen Geschichtsschreibung 
des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts,” Saeculum, Il, 1. (In 
1330 the Chinese emperor had a Russian bodyguard!) 

P. 221. Spuler (MI, p. 215) calls the Nestorian 
patriarch Marqos a Mongol, but perhaps he was an 
Uighur, as the author suggests in his footnote; proba 
bly not a Chinese. 
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Prenistory or THE Upper Onto Vatiey, by William 
]. Mayer-Oakes. Annals of Carnegie Museum, 
Vol. 34; Anthropological series, No. 2. Pitts 


burgh, Penn., 1955. Pp. 206, pls. 120, figs. 30, 


) 


maj S 


tables 7. Cloth, $5.00. Paper, $4.00. 


II, 

This is an account of several years of archacological 
surveying and test excavation in a circumscribed re 
gion, the Upper Ohio Valley in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Maryland. The account is an o 
casionally unusual attempt to combine simple “popu 
lar” descriptions with technical presentations. It is this 
reviewer's impression that the popular descriptions are 
rather condescending and that there is no real sum 
mary or detailed interpretation of value to a profes 
sional archacologist. 

There is, however, an admirable amount of detailed 
description of sites and of material found, and the 
preliminary classification of all this. There are also an 
impressive number of good illustrations. These in 
clude, in addition to museum or studio photogray hs, 
illustrations of private collections. The recording ol 
such collections and the discussion of them in the text 
is a kind of salvaging of information which is to be 
highly praised. 

The book is a good one in that, even though it may 
be difficult to read, it does contain the detailed results 
of three years of hard but rewarding work, concen 
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BonaMpak, Cuiapas, Mexico, by Karl Ruppert, 
]. Eric S. Thompson, and Tatiana Proskouriakoff. 
Copies of the Mural Paintings by Antonio Tejeda 
F. Identification of Pigments in the Mural Paint 
ings by R. J 


Washington Publication No. 602 
D.C., 1955. Pp. xii 4 
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States archaeologists resulted in three expeditions to 
Jonampak in 1946, 1947, and 194%, by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in collaboration with the 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia of 
Mexico, with generous financial support by the United 
Fruit Company. The murals were copied by Tejeda, 
and also for the Instituto by Agustin Villagra C. Their 
copies are now in the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University and at the Museo Nacional de Antropolo- 
gia in Mexico City, respectively. 

This volume includes chapters on the site, its dis- 
covery, and architectural details by Ruppert; artistic 
analyses of the sculptures at the site and of the murals 
by Proskouriakoff; discussion of the hieroglyphic texts 
at the site and of the subject matter and “ethno- 
logical” details of the murals by Thompson; and, most 
important of all, three colored illustrations of the 
murals. Each of these shows in a continuous strip the 
scenes on the walls of an entire room, and folds out 
of the volume to a length of some three to three and 
a half feet. 

Besides the volume under review, the Carnegie In 
stitution of Washington has had the foresight to make 
available the sume color plates with a 36-page pam- 
phlet giving the essential data summarized from the 
full report. This is available for $1.75 from the In 
stitution’s Office of Publications, 1530 P Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. It is, incidentally, much easier to 
examine and compare the color reproductions in this 
separate form than when bound into the volume. Also, 
the perspective sketch on page 9 of the pamphlet makes 
the position of the murals on the walls of the temple 
clearer than do any of the numerous illustrations in 
the full report. 

The site is a relatively insignificant one in terms 
of Maya archaeology in general (aside from the mu- 
rals), probably both politically and artistically within 
the orbit of Yaxchilan, a major center about 20 miles 
to the northwest. Several sculptured stelae and lintels 
at Bonampak indicate two periods of building activity, 
one at about 9.8.0.0.0, the other about 200 years later at 
9.18.0.0.0, The murals were painted during this sec 
ond period, to judge from both analysis of artistic de 
tails and from an Initial Series date in one of the 
scenes. In the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson corre 
lation this places the murals at about a.p. 800, and the 
other system of correlation, originally proposed by 
Spinden, would place them at about a.p, 600. 

The murals occupy the entire interior wall space 
of a simple three-room building, each room having 
a single door and the characteristic high corbelled 
vault. The rooms are each about 15 feet long and 
8.5 feet wide, with a total height to the capstone of 
17 feet, so that there is ample space for an extensive 
series of scenes. Although murals have been found 
in several Maya ruins before this, at Chichen Itza and 
Uaxactun, for example, these at Bonampak are 
unique in their excellence of preservation, subject 
matter, and artistic interest. Altogether some 270 in 
dividual figures appear, each somewhat more than 
one-half life size, engaged in an extraordinary variety 
of activities of a religious and military nature. They 
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are portrayed with remarkable realism, and with 
painstaking detail, in a series of skillfully composed 
scenes which are neatly adjusted to the various wall 
and vault areas. Proskouriakoff writes, “The sureness, 
accuracy, and purity of line in the paintings is truly 
remarkable. Nevertheless, the modern observer is 
likely to be shocked by the occasional glaring errors 
in the construction of the human form. ... The sil 
houettes of the Bonampak prisoners, however, are so 
perfect, and so successful in creating by the fine dis 
tortions of line a mood of tension and suffering, that 
one hesitates to accuse the artist of gross ignorance or 
inattention to structure” (p. 42). Al 
though a few figures, both seated and standing, are 
shown in front view, the heads are invariably in pro 
file and the torsos generally so. It is easy, at first 
glance, to overlook the effectiveness of these some 
what stiff postures and of the formalized groupings, 
the variety of facial expressions, and the great delicacy 
and expressiveness of the hands. Many of the figures 
are costumed with extraordinary splendor and rich 
ness, and even attendants in simple loin cloths often 
have fantastic and beautiful headdresses 

But even greater than their artistic interest is the 
signihcance of these murals as a document, portray 
ing through the eyes of a contemporary observer, a 


anatomical 


series of important events as they took place in the 
golden age of Maya civilization. Even though the 
interpretation difficult and 
certain details remain puzzling, Thompson's explana 
tions are convincing and his caution commendable. 
Unlike Maya sculptures, which generally show only 
single figures or small groups, and which tend to a 
static presentation, these murals portray lively and 
complex situations with numerous participants. The 
story they tell appears to begin with scenes of prepa 
ration for a ceremony, a group ot twelve richly 
dressed men listens intently to instructions from two 
central hgures, and several attendants arrange the 
costumes of the three main performers. The lower 
wall zone of the same room is completely encircled 
by a scene in which musicians and masked god-im 
personators flank the same three performers, now fully 


of these scenes is often 


arrayed. In the second room three walls are filled with 
a single intricate scene, a raid for captives carried out 
by gorgeously costumed warriors; their victims are 
mostly unarmed and simply dressed or naked, sug 
gesting a surprise attack and not a formal battle. The 
following scene shows “the arraignment of the prison 
ers,” with several of them seated before a group of 
high 


rank. The third room contains two small scenes on its 


persons whose clothing and bearing indicat: 


end walls, the first apparently a chief and his family 
drawing blood from their tongues as an act of cere 
monial offering, and the second showing an idol be 
ing carried on a litter. Another two 
groups of men, each absorbed in The 
greater part of the walls of this third room is devoted 
to the climactic event of the series, a human sacrifice 
and ritual dance, taking place with 
on the steps of a terraced platform. 

The foregoing brief account can only hint at the 


scene show 5 


disc ussion. 


great stateliness 
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extent to which activities of the ancient Maya are 
revealed in these paintings. They demonstrate that 
the Maya were not wholly peaceful and supply many 
details of their weapons and tactics. They indicate 
extensive lay participation in ceremonies, and a mor 
important role for women than has been supposed. 
Also, they confirm the suspicion that human sacrifice 
Was important in the Classic period, although not on 
the vast scale of later times in central Mexico 


murals also show us something of the artistic develop 
ment of the Maya in a medium more perishable but 
more capable of subtilities than sculpture ano ceram 
ics. And further, a host of minor details of costurms 
and ritual equipment are revealed as never befor 

It is lamentable that the Division of Archaeology 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington must dras 
tically curtail their activities at a time when the a 
cumulated data on the Maya, of which these murals 
are only a single brilliant facet, are becoming full 
enough to permit extensive insights into the social 
and artistic history of their remarkable civilizatic 
We are beginning to understand the economic and 
social system that made it possible for the tropi 
rain forest to support a large population with a com 
plex theocratic hierarchy and a host of craft n 
and artists, but its origins are as yet only dimly seen 
Many additional field studies, employing the refined 
technics archaeology is rapidly perfecting are needed 
However, no organization with the experience ol the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington is ready to st 
into the gap in research work that the cessation of 
their activities has created. It will be a cause for great 
regret if future finds of importance comparable to 
this one do not receive the careful and authoritative 
recording and interpretation that make this volume 
a major contribution to Americanist studies and a 
fascinating glimpse into a dead civilization. 


Ricuarp B. Woopsury 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


FLORENTINE Copex: GENERAL History oF THI 
Tuincs or New Spain, by Fray Bernadino de 
Sahagun. Translated from the Aztec into Eng 
lish, with notes and illustrations by Arthur ]. O 
Anderson and Charles E. Dibble. Monographs of 
the School of American Research, No. 14, Parts 
IV (1952), VIII (1953), LX (1954), School of 
American Research and University of Utah, | 
versity of Utah Press, Santa Fe and Salt 
City, 1950-1954. Part IV: Book 3—The Origin of 
the Gods, 8 (unnumbered) + pp. 68, pls. 4 
$4.00. 

Part VIII: Book 7—The Sun, Moon, Stars, and 
the Binding of the Years, 6 (unnumbered) +- py 

81, pls. 7. $4.00. 

Part IX: Book 8—Kings and Lords, 6 (unnum 

bered) +- pp. 89, pls. 8. $4.50. 
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important details on mortuary practices and the educa- 
tion of young men. Book 7, which is the shortest of the 
12, deals with astronomical knowledge and the cere- 
monies which were held at the end of the 52 years 
calendrical cycle. The translators have added as an ap- 
pendix the first five chapters of Book 7 from the Me- 
moriales con escolios. This manuscript is a version of 
the Historia (in Madrid) which is arranged in three 
columns with the Aztec text in the center, footnotes 
on the Aztec vocabulary to the right, and a word- 
for-word Spanish translation to the left. The appen- 
dix is particularly interesting because this is the 
method of presentation which Sahagun wanted to 
use for the whole Historia. Book 8 is devoted to such 
civil matters as lists of rulers, omens concerning the 
arrival of the Spanish, organization of the market, 
descriptions of public buildings, and duties of off- 
cials, and to descriptive lists of the clothing, orna- 
ments, food, pleasures, and military gear of the lords. 
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An appendix provides sections from one of the Ma- 
drid manuscripts which are continuations of three 
of the chapters in the Florentine copy. 

The translation is provided with critical notes on 
variant forms in other manuscripts, possible alterna- 
tive translations, and different readings by other trans- 
lators. The illustrations are taken from the Paso y 
Troncoso facsimile of the Europeanized drawings 
with the Florentine manuscript. Anderson and Dibble 
have achieved an accurate and readable English ver 
sion which preserves much of the literary quality of 
the original Aztec text. The University of Utah Press 
has produced an attractive edition which is dis- 
tinguished both by a lack of typographical errors and 
by an appropriately plain and unencumbered format. 


RaymMonp H. THompson 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Errata—Vol. 60, No. 1: 


n. 21 line 2 for lions’ heads read lions, heads 
n. 21 line 15 for Etr / read Etr. 
col. 2, line 26 for Bothmer read Miss Milne 
col. 2, line 5 for Nillson read Nilsson 

. 5, col. 1, line 30 after wreaths close the parenthesis 


. 7, col, 2, lines 19 and 20 “near Execias” belong to 
no. 8 


. 7, 0. 54, line 13 for Gekourotrophos read two 
words, Ge kourotrophos 


. 7, no. 8, bought from Fallani 1950, from Spink 
1954; for Matrossian read Matossian 


. 9, no. 9, transfer note 70 to no. 10; No. 9 comes 
from the Jameson collection in Paris 


. 11, col. 1, line 27, read for She, He; Amphora 
in Seattle similar and by same painter 


. 13, n. 87, line 8 for fig. 3 read fig. 31 


. 14, no. 15, this was bought from Mikas in 1951 
and Spink 1954; at end of n. 88 the two vases 
mentioned are the same 


16, col. 2, line 9 for 0.288 read 0.188 


19, col. 1, line 39, put parenthesis after stamni 
and delete that after Polygnotus 


. 20, col. 2, line 29 for Locerians read Locrians 
. 21, no. 21, not formerly in Forman Collection 
. 21, n. 117, read CVA, pl. 103 


. 22, col. 1, line 19 for Kleitagora’s read Kleita- 
goras 


. 23, n. 124, line 10 for 103 read 123. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


PYLOS 1955 


Fic. 1. Plan of Palace as excavated through 19 usure lrawn by Demet 


Fic. 2. Frescoe behind Throne 
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PLATE 41 BLEGEN 


Fic. 3. Fresco from Throne Room; seated figure playing lyre, as reconstructed by Piet de Jong 


Fic. 4. Ascending Passage and Pantry to Southwest of Archives Room. From East 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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BLEGEN PLATE 42 


Fic. 5. Heap of pots in eastern corner 
of Pantry 62. From West 


Fic. 6. Pottery from pantries an floors of Palace 
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PLATE 43 BLEGEN 


Fic. 7. General View: main block of palace. From Southeast 


/ 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fic. 9. Stuccoed Bench in Waiting Room 


‘16. Pedestaled Stone Lamp with decorati 
Fi Ped I on From Northeast 


in relief as found on floor of passage to 
southwest court 
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PLATE 45 BLEGEN 


Fic. 13. Magazines con.aining jars for storage of oil and possibly wine, 
directly behind Throne Room. From Northwest (Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fic, 16. Northeastern Wing of Palace: View across 
Bath and Stoa facing court of Megaron. From East 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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BLEGEN PLATE 46 


Fic. 14. Stuccoed loading platform in Room 8. 7. Fallen debris filling Room 47 
From North From Northeast 


Fic. 15. Tablet No. 1217 from Room 8. (Photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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Fic. 18. Tablet No. 1202 from Room 47 (Photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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PLATE 47 BLEGEN 


19. View across Bathroom and Porch. From Northeast 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fic. 20. Terracotta Larnax set in stuccoed supporting 
tub of clay. From North by East 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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22. Drinking Cups as found 


Bathroom. From above 


Fic. 21. Longitudinal and transverse sections of 
(Drawn by Piet de Jong) 


Fic. 23. Northeastern wing of Palace cou t right. From Southeast 


( Photograph by 
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PLATE 49 BLEGEN 


Fic. 24. Painted Pots: Nos. 1-5 found in Room 48 in northeastern part of Palace; 
No. 6 in Room 58; No. 7 on pavement of ramp leading to southwestern Insula 
(Water colors by Piet de Jong) 
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rHOMPSON PLATE 50 


Fic. 1. Archaic Water Pipe supplying 
southeast Fountain House "IG, 2 Aqueduct of late Fifth Century s.c. 


Fic. 3. Water Vessels of the Roman Period from a well ( Wooden Comb from a well 
6th century B.« 


jlack-Figured Amphora from a well 
6th century B.« 
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Fic. 5. I Fic. 6. Black-Figured Oinochoe from a well 
fir} entury 


PLATE THOMPSON 


Fic. 8. Stoa of Attalos: 
fluting a column 


Fic. 7. Stoa of Attalos, August, 


Interior, looking south 


Fic. 9. West Side of the Agora from the Southeast: April, 1955 
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IMMERWAHR PLATE 52 


2. Detail of British Museum C 514 


Fic. 1. Stirrup vase from Klavdia, 
British Museum C 514 


Fic. 4. Krater from Klavdia, 


British Museum C 402, reverse 


Fic. 3. Jug from Enkomi, Fic. 5. Detail of British Museum 


sritish Museum C 577 obverse 
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PLATE 53 IMMERWAHR 


Fic. 6. Gjerstad Krater, Cyprus Museum Fic. 7. Gjerstad Krater, Cyprus Museum 
(phot. Cyprus Museum ) (phot. Cyprus Museum ) 


Fic. 8. Cup from Klavdia, British Museum C 623 


Fic. 9. Interior of British Museum C 623 
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IMMERWAHR PLATE 54 


Fic, 11. Detail of British Museum C 575 


Fic. 10. Jug from Hala Sultan Tekke, 716 Detail of British Museum C 576 
British Museum C 575 


Detail of British Museum ( 409 
Fic. 13. Krater from Enkomi, 


British Museum C 409 
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PLATE 55 IMMERWAHR 


Fic. 17. Fragments from Mycenae, 
Athens N.M. case 57¢ + g (upper left) 
case 57 (lower center) 


(photo by J. F. Daniel) 


Fic. 15. Jug from Enkomi, 
British Museum C 583 


Fic. 16. Krater from Enkomi, British Museum C 408 
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KARAGEORGHIS PLATE 50 


3. 1. Side (a) Pierides Crater No. 42 


Fic. 3. Side (a) 4. Side (b) 


Fic. 5a. Side (a) Pierides Crater 
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PLATE 57 K ARKRAGEORGHIS 


6b. Side (b) 


Fic. 
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Fragment 


6a. Side (b) 
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GRAHAM PLATE 55 


CENTRAL CoUuRT 


40 


26 


. General Plan of the 


Adapted from Fe 


Fic. 2. View of the Propylon Magaz ne 
from the Northwest (somewhat restored 
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PLATE 59 GRAHAM 


Fic. 4. Perspective Restoration of the Propylon-Magazine Block 
from the same position as in fig. 2 


wet 


Coslestere! restoretion 


East Fageds of Megezine Biock 


Nerth-Geuth Section of Propyion 


3. 3% Plans and Elevation of the Propylon-Magazine Block 
with suggested Restorations 
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SHEFTON PLATE 60 


Fic. 1. Calyx-krater, Hearst Collection 


(photograph by courtesy of Sir John Beazley) 


Sell-krater in 
by the Painter of Mus 
(by permission of the 
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PLATE 61 
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PLATE 62 


Fic. 4. Egyptian Bronze Statuette, Fic. 5. Syrian Bronze Statuette, Fic. 6 
National Museum, Athens Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
(After A.M. 1913, pl. X) (Photo courtesy Walters 

Art Gallery) 


sronze Statuette of Warrior 
in the Louvre (Photo courtesy 


the Louvre, Paris) 


Fic. 7. Ivory Heads from Nimrud, British Museum Fic. 8 Part of Kneeling Basalt Statue of an F ryptian 
BY} 
(After R. D. Barnett, Iraq II, pl. XXV,2) Priest (After vy. Bissing-Bruckmann 


\egypuscher Skulptur pl. 66) 


Denkmaler 
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PLATE 64 


Relief fro 


(lar 


. g. Stone Relief Museum of San’a, Yemen 


Fic. 11. Lion’s Head from Dedan, Arabia T 2. Hittite Lion, Museum Ankara 


(after Jaussen-Savignac, Mission en Arabie, pl. 3 rgal, Spathethitische Bildkunst 
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PLATE 65 


Fic. 14. Relief of a Goddess from 
Zincirli (After M. Riemschneider, 
Die Welt der Hethiter, pl. 48) 


Fic 13 Alabaster Stele from the ¢ emetery ot Timna, 
South Arabia 


Fic. 15. Stele from Daphne, Cairo Museum Fic. 16. Statue from Chiusi, Museo Civico, 


(After M. Miller, Egyptological Researches, pl. 40) Chiusi ( After Giglioli, Arte Etrusca, pl 
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BIEBER AND VON BOTHMER PLATE 66 


1. Woman 


Frescoes from Boscoreale, The Me tropolitan 


Courtesy The Metropolitan Mu 


Fics 3 and 4 Frescoes | 
Musée de Picardie, Amien 
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PLATE 67 BIEBER AND VON BOTH MER 


Fic. 5. Stucco relief in Munich 
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Fic Braggart Warrior. Lost Wall 
Painting from Pompeii 


Fic. 7. Bronze Statuette of a warrior “1G, 8. Terracotta Statuette of a warrior. 
from Sorrento Courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum 
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Book Reviews, continued 


Hinscunr, The Excavation of Medinet Habu, Vol. | 
(Wm. Kelly Simpsoa) 


Post-Ramessid Remains 


Gasriet, La Cité de Midas. Topographic. Le Site et Les Fouilles (Machteld J 
Mellink) . 


Cameron, Persepolis Treasury Tablets (Richard N. Frye) 
Avi-Yonan, The Madaba Mosaic Map (Karl Katz) 


Kirsten and Kramer, Griechenlandkunde. Ein Fihrer 
(Eugene Vanderpool) . 


zu Kiassischen Stitten 


Meyer, Pausanias. Beschreibung Griechenland Eugene Vand 


¥ ancerpoo!l } 


Fraceting, Fouilles de Delphes Ill: Epigraphie. Fascicule 1V. Inscriptions de la 
Terrasse du Temple et de la Région Nord du Sanctuaire (W. Kendrick 
Pritchett) 


Rosert and Rosert, La Carie, Histoire et Géographie Historique, avec le Recueil 
des Inscriptions Antiques (G. E. Bean) 

Monrerti, Iserizione Agonistiche Greche (G. E. Bean) 

Poumzoux, La Forteresse de Rhamnonte (C. W. | 

Lanctorz, Aphrodite in den Giarten (Marjorie } 


Harner, Spathellenistische Bildnisplastik, Versuch einer landschaftlichen Glie 
derung (Margarete Bieber) 


Catatano, Storia di Ercolano (Norman Neuerbur; 
Liversipet, Furniture in Roman Britain (Cornel! 


Meares, Lullingstone Roman Villa (Cornelius Ve: 


pe ScHagTzen and Vanpeanorven, La Terra Sigillata a Tongres, 1. La Sigillata 
ornée de la Collection Ph. de Schacizen (Howard 


Atti del Primo Congresso Internazionale di Studi Liguri (Howard Comfor 


t) 
and Scutumpercer, Trésors Monctaires d' Afghanistan (Alfred R. Bel 
linger) 


Neepuam, Science and Civilisation in China. 
(Aschwin Lippe) 


troductory Orientations 


Maver-Oaxss, Prehistory of the Upper Ohio Valley (Frede: 


k Johnson) 


Ruppert, THompson, and Paosxouriaxorr, Bonampak, Chiapas, Mexico (R. B 


Woodbury) 


Sanacun, Florentine Codex: General Histor Things 


(R. H, Thompson) 


of New Spain 
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Work leading to the American portion of the Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi 
has been begun. Onc of the first objectives is to make as complete an inventory 
as possible of all stained glass windows and fragments from public and private 
collections in America. The Corpus is to include stained glass up to ca, 1480. 
Any information about the present location of such glass in public or private 
collections, or about the origins and dating of pieces should be sent to Miss 
Jane Hayward, History of Art Department, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 
sponsored by 


The ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
The COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Volume V. ROMAN WALL PAINTINGS FROM BOSCOREALE IN 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. By Phyllis Wil- 
liams Lehmann. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953. 230 pages, 80 
figures in text, 42 plates. Price: $12.00 (to members of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America and of the College Art Association 
of America, $10.00). Postage additional: domestic 35 cents; for- 
cign 50 cents. 


Volume VI. THE FARWELL COLLECTION. By Franklin P. Johnson. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953. 76 pages, go illustrations. Price 
(postpaid): $4.15 (to members of the Archacological Institute 
of America and of the College Art Association of America, $3.15). 


DEDICATIONS FROM THE ATHENIAN AKROPOLIS. A catalogue of 
the inscriptions of the sixth and fifth centuries 8.c, By Antony E. Raubitschek. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1949. 545 pages, 338 figures in text. Price (postpaid) : 
$15.00. 


RELATIVE CHRONOLOGIES IN OLD WORLD ARCHEOLOGY. Edited 
by Robert W. Ehrich. Published by the University of Chicago Press in coopera- 
tion with the American Anthropological Association and the Archaeological 
Institute of America, Chicago, 1954. 154 pages; maps and drawings. Price (post- 
paid): $2.50 (for members of the Archaeological Institute of America, $1.50). 


Address all orders to: General Secretary, Archaeological Institute of America, 
608 University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
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